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ROSE  D'ALBRET 


TROUBLOUS  TIMES. 


CHAPTER  I. 

As  nature  in  the  colours  with  which  her  beau- 
tifying hand  has  adorned  the  creation,  for  the 
glory  of  God,  and  the  delight  of  his  creatures, 
has  far   excelled   in   richness,  and  brightness, 
and  variety  of  hues,  all  that  the  art  of  man  can 
produce,    merely   leaving   to    his   vain    efforts 
the  task  of  falsely  imitating  her;  so  does  she, 
in  the  real  course  of  events,  far  exceed  in  the 
[^marvellous    and    extraordinary,   anything    that 
t  imagination    can     conceive.       The    boundless 
.springs    of    human    passions    and    prejudices; 
the   endless  variety   of  human  character;    the 
infinite   combinations  which  man  and   circum- 
stances   may   afford,    are    every    day    offering 
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more  wonderful  and  striking  scenes  than  the 
boldest  poet  would  venture  to  display.  There 
is  not  a  house  in  the  land  but  has  its  tragedy 
to  tell;  there  is  not  a  chamber  that  has  not 
been  stained  by  bitter  and  passionate  tears; 
there  is  hardly  one  human  heart  that  has 
not  within  itself  its  own  tale  of  romance.  But 
as  it  is  the  object  of  this  history,  but  to  de- 
pict events  very  ordinary  in  the  days  to  which 
it  relates — and  as  it  is,  indeed,  the  object  of 
its  author  in  all  his  works,  to  keep  to  calm 
and  quiet  probabilities,  in  order,  if  possible,  to 
cure  his  fellow  countrymen  of  that  longing  for 
over  excitement,  that  moral  gin-drinking  which 
has  become  a  vice  amongst  us,  and  teach 
them  that  there  may  be  both  pleasure  and 
health  in  less  stimulating  beverages;  he  is 
anxious  to  explain  every  event  as  it  took 
place,  and  to  leave  nothing  to  the  charge  of 
the  marvellous. 

The  reader  has  already  inquired,  how  hap- 
pened it,  that  Helen  de  la  Tremblade,  after 
taking  the  6rm  resolution  of  doing  that  which, 
though  bitterly  painful  to  her  own  feelings,  she 
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considered  a  duty  to  those  who  had  shown  her 
kindness  and  tenderness  in  her  moment  of  dis- 
tress, did  not  present  herself  before  her  uncle, 
on  the  first  night  of  his  solitary  watching  by 
the  corpse  of  the  old  Commander,  De  Lian- 
court; — and,  had  I  been  reading  the  work,  in- 
stead of  writing  it,  I  should  have  asked  the 
same  question  too.  The  answer  is  very  simple, 
but  it  requires  some  detail. 

On  the  day  following  the  battle  of  Ivry, 
hasty  preparations  were  made  for  conveying 
the  body  of  the  dead  leader  to  Marzay.  All 
those  sad  and  solemn  preparations  which  are 
required  by  custom  in  consigning  the  mortal 
dust  to  the  earth  from  which  it  ca^c :  the 
coffiuj  ihe  bier,  and  the  sliioud,  were  to  be 
made  ready ;  and,  whatever  diligence  was  em- 
ployed, it  was  known  that  all  this  could  not 
be  complete  before  evening.  The  soldiers  who 
had  followed  the  old  leader  to  the  field,  de- 
termined to  take  their  turns  in  carrying  him 
back  to  his  last  home ;  and  Helen,  as  has  been 
said,  resolved  to  accompany  them ;  but  still, 
during  the  day,   she  showed  some  signs,  as  it 
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seemed  to  Estoc,  of  irresolution  and  doubt,  and 
the  good  old  warrior  determined  to  speak  a 
word  to  her,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  her 
hesitation.  She  had  not  quitted  for  more  than 
a  few  brief  moments  the  chamber  of  the  dead 
man,  and  the  attachment  which  she  displayed 
to  even  the  inanimate  remains  of  his  dead  friend, 
deeply  touched  the  heart  of  one  who,  for  years, 
had  evinced  towards  the  good  old  knight,  that 
strong  and  pertinacious  love,  so  often  found  in 
the  one-affectioned  dog,  so  rarely  in  many- 
motived  man.  Even  had  he  not  promised, 
he  would  still  have  been  a  father  to  the  poor 
girl,  on  account  of  her  devotion  to  one  who 
had  been  a  father  to  him  ;  and,  as  he  entered 
the  chamber  where  ohe  sat.  hp  :k  — .-  ^o  smooth 
his  somewhat  rough  tone,  in  k,.  j  to  speak 
to  her  tenderly. 

"  Come,  young  lady,"  he  said,  "  you  had 
better  really  go  into  the  hall  and  take  some 
refreshment.  We  must  all  die,  old  and  young ; 
and,  as  the  gamblers  say,  every  year  that  goes 
makes  the  odds  stronger  against  us;  so  there 
is  no  use  sitting  here,  pining  by  yourself;  and 
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I  hope  we  shall  be  able  to  march  in  a  couple 
of  hours." 

"  So  soon  !"  asked  Helen. 

"  Ay,'*  answered  Estoc,  ''  the  sooner  it  is 
all  over,  the  better,  my  dear.  I  know  it  is 
painful  to  you  to  fulfil  your  promise,  but  I 
don't  think  you  will  shrink  from  it." 

"  Oh !  it  is  not  that,"  cried  Helen  de  la 
Tremblade;  "my  mind  is  made  up;  and  if  it 
kill  me,  I  will  do  it.  But  I  did  not  want 
to  go  just  yet,  for  the  first  person  who  was 
kind  to  me,  and  took  compassion  upon  me, 
promised  to  come  or  send  after  the  battle  was 
over.  He  will  think  me  ungrateful  if  I  go, 
without  waiting  to  see  him;  and  yet  who  can 
tell  whether  he  be  dead  or  alive  ?  I  am  sure 
he  is  not  a  man  to  shrink  from  any  danger, 
but  rather  to  seek  it;  for  the  kindest-hearted 
are  always  the  bravest." 

"That's  very  true,"  exclaimed  Estoc.  "1 
have  marked  that  through  a  struggle  of  fifty- 
four  years  with  this  good  world.  —  But  what 
is  his  name,  young  lady?  We  have  had  ac- 
counts this  morning  of  all  the  great  men  killed 
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and  the  wounded ;  so  I  can  tell  you  if  he  be 
amongst  them." 

''Oh,  he  is  a  man  of  no  great  rank,"  an- 
swered Helen.  "  A  very  poor  French  gentle- 
man, he  told  me  :  his  name  is  Chasseron." 

"Oh,  he  is  quite  safe  and  well,"  answered 
Estoc,  with  a  smile ;  "  I  know  him  a  little, 
too.  But.  Monsieur  de  Chasseron  is  a  very 
busy  man,  and  has  many  things  upon  his  hands, 
just  now.  He  is  at  Mantes  with  the  King, 
or  at  Rosni,  some  say.  I  wish  to  heaven  I 
could  see  him  myself,"  he  continued,  "  for  I 
think  if  he  heard  that  Monsieur  de  Montigni 
and  Mademoiselle  Rose  had  been  taken  by 
the  enemy,  he  might  give  us  some  help." 

"  Can  I  not  go  to  him  at  Mantes  ?"  cried 
Helen ;  "  I  could  tell  him  all,  and  be  back 
very  soon.'' 

"  Estoc  paused,  and  thought.  ''  Not  be- 
fore we  set  out,"  he  replied.  "  It 's  a  long  way 
to  Mantes,  my  dear.  If  you  do,  you  must  join 
us  by  the  way.  But  how  am  I  to  get  you 
thither,  and  back  again  ?" 

"  Oh,  I  am  a  poor  friendless  creature,"  cried 
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Helen  de  la  Tremblade,  "  it  matters  not  what 
becomes  of  me.  I  do  not  think  any  one  would 
injure  me,  but  that  cruel  woman ;  and  she  is 
far  away." 

"  No,  you  are  not  friendless,"  exclaimed 
Estoc  warmly;  "and  never  shall  be  while  I 
live.  No,  I  cannot  let  you  go  alone;  but  I 
can  send  two  of  my  old  fellows  with  you,  who 
will  take  care  that  no  one  does  you  wrong. 
Perhaps  there  may  be  some  bands  too  going 
down,  and  if  I  could  find  any  stout  old  leader 
whom  I  know,  he  would  take  care  of  you.  I 
will  go  up  to  the  village  and  see ;  for  it  would 
be  a  great  thing,  indeed,  if  you  could  let 
Monsieur  de  Chasseron  know  all  that  has  hap- 
pened.— He  might  help  us — he  might  help  us, 
though  I  don't  know  if  he  has  the  power." 

"  I  am  sure  he  will  if  he  can,"  cried  Helen ; 
"  for  he  has  a  kind  and  generous  heart,  as  I 
have  good  cause  to  say." 

"  Well,  I  will  go,  I  will  go,"  replied  Estoc. 
"  At  all  events,  you  shall  have  two  men  to  go 
with  you.  Old  Jaunaye  and  Longeau,  they  shall 
be  the  men.     They  are  of  the  good  old  stuff, 
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out  of  which  we  used  to  make  soldiers  in  my 
young  days ;  none  of  the  coxcombs  that  we 
have  at  present.  But,  you  get  ready  to  go, 
and  I  will  be  back  in  half  an  hour.  My  horse 
is  saddled  at  the  door." 

Thus  saying,  he  departed,  and,  in  less  time 
than  he  had  mentioned,  returned,  with  an  eager 
air,  exclaiming,  "Quick,  quick.  Mademoiselle 
Helen;  here  is  the  band  of  the  old  Count  de 
Ligones,  just  marching  this  moment,  and  you 
can  easily  come  up  with  them.  I  saw  him  and 
told  him,  and  he  says  he  will  take  care  of  you. 
But  you  shall  have  Jaunaye  and  the  Longeau, 
to  bring  you  across  to  us  to-morrow.  You 
can  easily  catch  us  up,  -either  at  Tremblaye, 
or  Chateauneuf,  for  we  must  needs  go  slow. 
The  men  are  ready." 

"And  so  am  I,"  answered  Helen,  "but  how 
am  I  to  find  Monsieur  de  Chasseron  in  all  the 
bustle  and  confusion  of  the  court?" 

"  True,"  said  Estoc  thoughtfully ;  "  you 
may  have  some  trouble.  I  will  tell  you  what," 
he  continued ;  "  here,  write  down  upon  a  piece 
of  paper  the   gentleman's  name,  and  send   it 
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into  Monsieur  de  Biron.  He  is  an  old  friend  of 
Chasseron's,  I  think,  and  will  bring  him  to  you." 

Pen  and  ink  were  soon  procured,  the  name 
written  down,  and  Helen  de  la  Tremblade 
covering  herself  with  the  thick  veil  which  Rose 
d'Albret  had  left  behind — for  she  herself  had 
been  driven  forth  all  unprepared — went  out,  and 
with  the  assistance  of  Estoc,  mounted  a  pillion 
behind  one  of  the  men.  After  riding  for  about 
three  miles,  they  overtook  the  band  of  the 
Count  de  Ligones,  an  old  soldier  of  near  se- 
venty years  of  age.  He  was  hearty  and  gay, 
however,  and  would  fain  have  entertained  his 
fair  companion  for  the  rest  of  the  way,  with 
many  a  jest,  and  many  a  tale ;  but  Helen,  as 
the  reader  may  suppose,  remained  grave  and 
sad,  answering  his  questions  by  a  monosyllable, 
and  listening  to  his  jokes  without  reply. 

"You  seem  very  silent,  Mademoiselle,'*  said 
the  old  gentleman,  at  length ;  "  I  am  afraid 
some  misfortune  has  happened  to  you." 

"  I  have  lost  a  kind  and  generous  friend  in 
this  last  battle,"  cried  Helen  de  la  Tremblade, 
"  and  have  no  heart  to  speak." 
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"  Ah  !  poor  thing,"  said  the  old  man.  "  You 
are  not  a  soldier  to  bear  these  things  lightly. 
We  learn  to  weep  for  a  friend  one  half  hour, 
and  to  laugh  the  next.  When  a  man  holds 
life  by  the  tenure  of  a  straw,  he  soon  gets  to 
look  upon  the  loss  of  it  by  others,  as  a  matter 
of  little  moment.  Yet  here  I  am,  have  reached 
seventy  years  of  age,  and  have  been  in  twelve 
stricken  battles,  with  at  least  a  skirmish  every 
week  for  this  last  thirty  years,  and  never  got 
but  one  scratch  upon  the  face :  yet  I  have 
seen  many  a  blooming  boy  swept  away  in  his 
very  first  fight." 

Thus  he  continued  talking  on,  during  the 
whole  way,  till  they  reached  the  woods,  which, 
at  that  time,  skirted  the  banks  of  the  Seine; 
and,  giving  his  men  orders  to  halt  at  one  of 
the  neighbouring  villages,  he  rode  on  with 
Helen  and  her  two  companions,  followed  by 
a  small  party  of  his  own  attendants,  towards 
the  chateau  of  Rosni,  in  which  they  found 
that  the  King  had  taken  up  his  abode. 

It  was  the  bustle  of  a  camp,  rather  than  that 
of  a  court,  that  Helen  now  found.     Tents  were 
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pitched  in  the  meadows;  baggage-waggons  en- 
cumbered the  ground,  bodies  of  soldiers  were 
moving  here  and  there,  and  parties  of  armed 
men  with  their  steel  caps  laid  aside,  were  seen 
supping  on  the  damp  ground  under  the  trees, 
by  the  hght  of  the  fires  which  they  kindled 
to  keep  off  the  exhalations  of  the  night,  now- 
drawing  in  around  them.  The  great  doors  of 
the  chateau  were  wide  open,  the  hall  filled 
with  people ;  and  though  the  Count  de  Li- 
gones  acted  as  her  spokesman,  and  inquired 
of  several  whom  they  met,  if  they  could  tell 
where  Monsieur  de  Chasseron  was  to  be  found, 
whether  in  the  chateau,  or  in  the  village,  she 
could  get  no  satisfactory  answer  of  any  kind  ; 
and,  indeed,  so  busy  did  every  one  seem  with 
his  own  thoughts,  or  his  own  business,  that 
very  often  no  reply  was  returned  at  all. 

As  every  one  seemed  at  liberty  to  come  and 
go,  however,  the  old  Count,  more  accustomed  to 
such  scenes  than  she,  led  her  up  the  great  stair- 
case into  the  corridor  at  the  top.  But,  as 
they  were  turning  to  the  right,  more  at  a 
venture  than  by  choice,  a  guard  placed  him- 
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self  before  them,  saying, — "  You  cannot  pass, 
sir,  without  an  order.  These  are  the  King's 
apartments." 

"  Call  a  valet  or  an  e^juerry,"  said  Monsieur 
de  Ligones. 

The  man  obeyed;  and,  in  a  moment  after, 
out  came  a  tall  good-looking  man,  in  military 
attire,  who  exclaimed  at  once,  "  Ah  !  Ligones, 
is  that  you  ?  You  are  to  quarter  your  men 
at  the  farther  end  of  the  village.  There  are 
two  houses  marked  for  you;  but,  good  faith, 
you  must  make  them  sleep  as  close  as  pigs  in 
a  sty.  We  only  give  them  house  room  at  all, 
because  we  know  that  there  is  not  a  man 
under  seventy  amongst  them,  and  so  take  care 
of  their  old  bones." 

"  Thanks,  Aubigne,  thanks,"  replied  the 
Count ;  «  but  I  want  to  see  the  King,  and — " 

"You  cannot  see  him  just  now,"  answered 
Aubigne,  ''  for  he  has  got  D'  O  and  other 
vermin  with  him,  and  has  for  once  lost  his  pa- 
tience. I  heard  him  swearing  like  a  Reiter, 
with  all  the  language  of  Babylon  come  back 
upon  him  in  full  force.     I  believe  he  will  fright- 
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en  them  into  disgorging  something;  but  whe- 
ther or  not  sufficient  to  carry  us  to  Paris,  I 
doubt.  However,  if  you  will  wait  half  an  hour, 
the  fit  of  blasphemy  and  finance,  will  have 
left  him.  May  I  ask  what  are  your  com- 
mands, madam?  If  your  business  be  with  the 
King,  I  must  report  it ;  for  he  is  always  much 
more  accessible  to  ladies  than  to  gentlemen."" 

"  No,  sir,"  said  Helen,  "  I  have  not  the 
honour  of  knowing  his  Majesty ;  but  I  would 
fain  speak  for  a  moment  with  Monsieur  de 
Chasseron." 

*'  He  is  not  here,  that  I  know  of,"  replied  Au- 
bigne.     "  I  have  not  seen  him  for  some  time/' 

"  If  you  would  give  that  paper  to  Marshal 
Biron,"  answered  the  young  lady,  "  and  ask  him 
to  condescend  to  put  down  where  Monsieur 
de  Chasseron  is  to  be  found,  you  would  greatly 
oblige  me." 

"  That  I  will  do  with  pleasure,"  replied 
the  equerry.  "  Let  this  lady  and  gentleman 
pasF,"  he  continued,  speaking  to  the  guard; 
and  then  adding,  "  I  will  keep  you  in  the  pas- 
sage for  a  moment,"  he  left  them,  entering  a 
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room  at  the  very  farther  end  of  the  corridor. 
Within  that  was  another  chamber,  the  door  of 
which  Aubigne  opened  gently;  and  then  stretch- 
ing in  his  hand  to  a  gentleman  who  sat  near- 
est the  end  of  a  long  table,  surrounded  by  a 
number  of  persons,  he  gave  him  the  paper 
he  had  received,  saying,  "  Will  you  have  the 
goodness  to  hand  that  up  to  Monsieur  de 
Biron,  and  ask  him  to  put  down  for  a  young 
lady  who  waits  without,  where  that  gentleman 
is  to  be  found.  You  may  tell  thd  King,  if 
you  like.""  he  added,  in  a  whisper;  "that  she 
is  prodigiously  handsome." 

He  paused  a  moment,  while  the  paper  passed 
from  hand  to  hand.  Some  who  received  it, 
smiled ;  some  passed  it  on  in  silence ;  but 
Henri  Quatre,  who  sat  at  the  head  of  the 
table,  remarked  what  was  taking  place,  and  ex- 
claimed, "  What  is  that  ? — What  have  you  got 
there  ?     Pardi,  send  it  up." 

The  command  was  immediately  obeyed ;  and, 
at  the  same  moment,  Henry  nodding  his  head 
to  Aubigne  a  httle  gravely,  as  if  to  reprove 
him  for  the  curiosity  he  seemed  to  evince, 
said,  "  You  may  go,  companion." 
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The  equerry  retreated,  and  closed  the  door, 
without,  however,  quitting  the  adjacent  room ; 
and  Helen  and  Monsieur  de  Ligones  remained 
standing  in  the  corridor  for  nearly  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  while  numerous  attendants  and  offi- 
cers passed  them  every  minute.  At  the  end 
of  that  time,  Aubigne  again  appeared ;  and, 
after  informing  the  Count  that  he  could  now 
speak  with  the  King  if  he  would  go  into  the 
room  at  the  end  of  the  passage,  he  turned 
to  Helen,  saying,  "  Follow  me.  Mademoiselle. 
Monsieur  de  Chasseron  is  expected  very  soon ; 
and  you  can  wait  for  him." 

Helen  thanked  the  old  Count  warmly  for 
his  courteous  protection  on  the  road,  and  then 
prepared  to  accompany  Aubigne;  but  Mon- 
sieur de  Ligones  whispered  with  kind  inten- 
tions in  her  ear,  "  I  will  tell  your  two  men 
to  wait  for  you  in  the  hall;  and,  as  soon  as 
your  conference  is  over,  you  had  better  ride 
away  to  RoUeboise  or  Bonnieres,  for  this  is 
not  the  best  place  for  a  young  creature  like  you. 
There  are  too  many  men  here,  and  too   few 
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The  blood  came  up  into  the  poor  girl's  face ; 
but  she  understood  that  the  old  nobleman's 
meaning  was  good,  and  replying,  "  I  will !" 
she  followed  her  conductor  to  a  small  cabinet 
but  scantily  furnished,  where  Aubigne  left  her, 
and  closed  the  door. 

Seating  herself  by  the  table,  Helen  remain- 
ed in  anxious  meditation  for  more  than  half 
an  hour,  at  the  end  of  which  time  a  number  of 
steps  were  heard  in  the  corridor,  and  a  tall 
stout  man  opened  the  door  and  looked  in.  He 
withdrew  again,  immediately;  and  some  ten 
minutes  more  passed  without  anything  occur- 
ring to  disturb  her  reverie.  Then,  however,  the 
door  again  opened ;  and,  to  her  infinite  satis- 
faction, the  figure  of  Chasseron  himself,  in 
his  worn  doublet  and  heavy  boots,  appeared, 
turning  round  his  head  as  he  entered,  and  say- 
ing to  some  one  without,  "  Wait  here !  I 
will  return  directly." 

Helen  sprang  up  to  meet  him  with  that  look 
of  gladness  and  confidence,  which  is  hard  to 
resist ;  and,  taking  her  hand,  he  exclaimed 
with  a  good-humoured  smile,  "  Ah  !    my  little 
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protegee  ! —  Now,  I  warrant  you  thought  the 
grey  beard  had  forgotten  you;  but  such  was 
not  the  case,  and  you  must  have  passed  one 
of  my  men  on  the  road.  I  have  been  so  busy 
I  could  not  send  before.  But  every  one  who 
cares  for  poor  King  Henry,  must  be  busy  now ; 
for  no  sooner  does  he  gain  one  advantage,  than 
his  own  people  help  the  enemy  to  deprive 
him  of  the  fruits  of  it.  Well,  what  news 
from  St.  Andre?  Were  the  people  with  whom 
Heft  you  kind?" 

<'  Oh !  most  kind,"  answered  Helen  de  la 
Tremblade ;  "  Mademoiselle  d'Albret  is  an  old 
and  generous  friend: — better  alas  !  than  I  de- 
serve; but  it  is  for  her  sake  I  have  come  hi- 
ther, not  my  own." 

"  Ha  !  How  is  that  ? "  asked  Chasseron ; 
"has  anything  happened?  Are  they  not  mar- 
ried ? — Pardi.  I  thought  they  would  lose  no 
time.  Yet  I  saw  the  young  Baron  in  the  field. 
He  may  have  been  wounded?  He  is  not  in 
the  list  of  killed." 

He  spoke  so  rapidly,  that  Helen  had  not 
time  to  answer  anything  he  said,  before  some- 
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thing  new  was  uttered.  When  he  paused, 
however,  she  replied,  ''  No  !  Oh,  no  !  He  is 
not  killed;  but  he  is  a  prisoner  which  is — or 
may  be  worse." 

"  Parbleu  !  that  is  unfortunate !"  cried  her 
companion.  "  He  was  one  of  those,  I  suppose, 
who  ventured  too  rashly  forward  in  the  town  of 
Ivry.  Yet  I  saw  him  not  there ;  and  I  was  not 
far  behind  myself." 

"  It  was  not  there  he  was  taken,"  answered 
Helen;  and,  as  briefly  as  possible — for  she 
saw  that  Chasseron,  though  wishing  to  show 
her  every  kindness,  was  in  haste — she  recapi- 
tulated all  that  had  occurred  on  the  banks  of 
Eure,  since  she  had  been  placed  in  the  farm- 
house. 

The  stout  soldier  shut  his  teeth,  which  were 
as  white  as  snow,  upon  his  grizzled  moustache, 
and  then  murmured,  "  They  are  unlucky  folks  ! 
Poor  things  !  To  Chartres,  did  you  say  ?  Ventre 
Saint  Gris !  something  must  be  done  for  them. 
— Well,  well,  that  may  be  set  to  rights." 

These  words  seemed  more  the  out-pourings 
of  what  was  passing  in  his  own  mind,    than. 
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addressed  to  his  fair  companion;  but  the  mo- 
ment after,  he  turned  to  her,  saying,  "  I  have 
some  small  influence  here ;  and  I  will  not  fail 
to  use  it  for  Monsieur  de  Montigni.  He  once 
came  to  my  aid,  fair  lady,  when  life  or  death 
hung  upon  the  event  of  a  moment.  He  has 
since  served  the  King  to  the  best  of  his  ability, 
and  the  King  should  show  himself  grateful. 
Doubtless  he  will,  and  he  shall  not  fail  to  know 
the  facts.  Then  it  will  not  be  impossible  to 
exchange,  against  Monsieur  de  Montigni,  some 
prisoner  in  his  hands.'' 

"But  they  fear  the  Duke  of  Nemours  will 
send  back  Mademoiselle  d'Albret  to  Marzay," 
said  Helen  ;  ''  and  then — and  then — '' 

"  What  then  ?  "  asked  Chasseron,  quickly. 
"  Oh  !  I  see,"  he  continued ;  "  they  will  force 
her  into  a  wedding  with  Nicholas  de  Chazeul ; 
as  dishonest  a  rogue  as  ever  used  the  pretence 
of  religion  to  cover  base  designs.  He  shall 
not  have  her  ! — Pardi,  he  shall  not  have  her  if  I 
have  any  say  in  the  matter." 

Helen  turned  pale,  and  trembled,  but  she 
replied    not ;    and  her  companion  added,  after 
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a  moment's  thought,  "  Well !  that  shall  be 
cared  for,  too,  as  far  as  I  am  able. — What  was 
it  you  said  about  our  good  old  friend  the  Com- 
mander ?  Dead,  did  you  say  ?  Why,  he  fell 
not  on  the  field  !" 

'*  No,"  answered  Helen  in  a  subdued  tone, 
'*  He  died  last  night  of  his  wounds." 

"God  have  his  soul  in  guard!"  cried  the 
stout  soldier.  "  He  was  a  good  old  man  ! — 
But  now,  my  poor  young  lady,  to  tell  truth — 
though  I  am  right  glad  to  see  you — yet  your 
coming  puzzles  me  not  a  little.  I  know  not 
what  to  do  with  you  here.  They  say,  pity  is 
akin  to  love,  but — "  He  saw  that  Helen's  cheek 
turned  pale ;  and,  he  added  quickly,  **  Nay, 
do  not  fear ;  There's  honour  amongst  thieves ; 
and  I  am  not  one  to  take  advantage  of  misfor- 
tune.— What  I  would  say  is  simply,  that  I  know 
not  how  or  where  to  lodge  you  here  in  honesty 
or  safety.  Then,  too,  where  the  King  goes  I 
must  go ;  and—" 

"Nay,  sir,"  repHed  Helen,  "Do  not  embar-- 
rass  yourself  for  me  or  my  fate.  Deeply  grate- 
ful am    I  for  kindness   to  one  who,  when  you 
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found  me,  was  outcast,  hopeless,  and  unfriended ; 
but  I  am  now  no  longer  without  protection  and 
support.  Good  Monsieur  Estoc,  whom  I  think 
you  know,  sent  me  hither  to  tell  you  all  that 
had  occurred,  hoping  that  your  influence  with 
the  King,  or  his  ministers,  might  enable  you 
to  aid  Monsieur  de  Montigni  and  Mademoiselle 
d'Albret;  but  Monsieur  Estoc  will  protect  me. 
He  has  promised  to  do  so,  and  I  am  sure  he 
will  perform  it." 

''Ay,  good  faith,  that  he  will!"  answered 
Chasseron,  "  and  it  is  better  that  he  should  than 
that  I  should.  As  to  influence,  Heaven  knows, 
the  King,  good  man,  can  rarely  be  got  to  do  what 
he  ought ;  and,  with  his  ministers,  I  have  none, 
alas !  But  what  I  can  do,  I  will ;  and,  in  the 
mean  time,  tell  old  Estoc,  that  you  have  seen 
Chasseron  ;  and  mayhap  he  will  be  with  him, 
with  a  score  of  lances,  for  a  day's  sport. 
Let  him  give  me  speedy  news  of  what  is  going 
on,  I  am  here  for  a  day  or  two,  it  seems,  and 
cannot  get  away,  for  my  movements  depend  on 
greater  men  than  myself. — But  to  return  to  your 
own  business — What' do  you  do  next  ?" 
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"  To-morrow  I  am  to  join  Monsieur  Estoc," 
replied  Helen,  "  and  go  with  him  to  Marzay. 
They  think,"  she  added  in  a  hesitating  tone, 
"that  I  may  be  of  service  there  to  Mademoiselle 
d'Albret.  To-night  I  propose  to  go  with  the 
the  two  men  w4io  came  with  me,  to  RoUeboise 
or  Bonnieres." 

''Right!  right!"  replied  Chasseron ;  "yet 
they  are  full  of  our  people. — Well,  I  will  send 
some  one  with  you,  to  secure  you  protection. 
— ^And  now,"  he  continued  in  a  lower  and  a 
gentler  tone,  "  when  I  first  found  you,  I  think 
you  were  but  poorly  supplied  with  that,  to 
which  we  are  all,  both  great  and  small,  obliged 
to  bow  our  heads,  though  it  be  an  idol :  I  mean 
money.     I  am,  it  is  true,  very  poor ;  but — *" 

Helen  waved  her  hand,  bending  her  eyes. 
to  the  ground,  and  colouring  deeply.  Why  she 
did  so,  the  reader  must  ask  of  his  own  heart: 
but,  as  her  companion  spoke,  the  words  he  had 
just  before  used,  that  "pity  is  akin  to  love," 
rung  in  her  ears  again. 

"  I  have  enough,"  she  said,  "  more  than 
enough,  thanks  to  the  generosity  of  poor  Mon- 
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sieur  de  Liancourt.  Accept,  sir,  my  deepest, 
my  most  heartfelt  thanks.  Had  it  not  been 
for  you,  I  should  not  have  been,  at  this  hour, 
alive;  and  now  I  will  keep  you  no  longer,  for 
I  know  you  are  in  haste." 

"Yet  stay  a  moment,"  said  Chasseron.  "I 
must  send  some  one  with  you.  He  shall  be  here 
directly.     Now  farewell." 

He  gazed  on  her  for  a  moment — seemed  to 
hesitate  ;  and  then,  taking  her  hand  in  his,  raised 
it  to  his  lips,  kissed  it,  not  warmly,  though 
tenderly,  and,  repeating  the  word  "Farewell," 
turned  to  the  door.  When  his  fingers  were 
upon  the  latch,  however,  he  looked  round  say- 
ing, "Wait  till  somebody  comes  from  me — He 
shall  not  be  long;"  and  then,  opening  the  door, 
he  left  her  once  more  alone. 

Ere  ten  minutes  were  over,  Helen  was  joined 
by  an  elderly  man,  in  a  riding  dress,  who  bowing 
low,  said,  "  I  have  come  from  Monsieur  de  Chas- 
seron, Mademoiselle,  and  am  to  accompany  you 
to  Rolleboise." 

Helen  expressed  her  readiness  to  set  out; 
and  following  her  new  guide  through  the  corridor 
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and  down  the  stairs,  found  the  two  old  soldiers 
who  had  accompanied  her,  waiting  with  some 
impatience  and  anxiety  in  the  hall.  The 
whole  party  were  soon  on  horseback ;  and,  riding 
slowly  through  the  darkness,  with  the  bright 
Seine  glistening  on  their  right,  reached  RoUe- 
boise  in  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  The 
little  inn,  however,  which,  at  that  time,  stood 
wedged  in  between  the  high  banks  and  the 
river,  was  filled  to  the  doors;  but  at  Bonnieres, 
about  two  miles  farther,  they  found  all  quiet  and 
tranquil;  and  the  accommodation  which  they 
wanted,  was  easily  procured.  Helen  retired  to 
rest  at  once ;  and  rising  early  the  next  morning 
to  pursue  her  way,  found  the  man  who  had 
guided  her  from  Rosni,  waiting  to  see  her 
depart. 

Nothing  more  occurred  on  her  journey  wor- 
thy of  the  reader's  attention,  and  I  shall  only 
therefore  notice,  that,  at  Chateauneuf,  she  found 
that  Estoc  and  the  funeral  procession  of  the 
old  Commander  had  already  passed  on  towards 
Marzay.  She  was  here  obliged  again  to  pause 
for  the  night,  and  did  not  reach  the  village,  of 
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Marzay,  which  lay  at  the  distance  of  about  half 
a  league  from  the  chateau,  till  sunset  on  the 
following  day.  She  found  Estoc  waiting  her 
arrival,  full  of  anxiety  on  many  accounts;  for 
some  communication  had  naturally  established 
itself,  between  the  people  of  the  chateau  and 
their  old  companions,  and  many  of  the  events 
which  have  been  recorded  in  the  preceding  pages 
had  become  known  to  the  old  soldier. 

The  news  she  brought  him  of  her  interview 
with  Chasseron  seemed  to  interest  him  much. 
Its  first  effect,  however,  was  to  throw  him  into 
a  fit  of  meditation,  and  he  made  little  or  no 
comment,  but  by  the  words,  "  He  can  do  it  if 
he  will ; — and  yet  I  love  not  this  rumour  of  the 
boy's  death.  He  is  hot  and  quick ;  and  there 
may  be  truth  in  it,  though,  I  think  it  is  but 
one  of  their  lies  after  all." 

"Whose  death?"  cried  Helen  dela Tremblade, 
turning  as  pale  as  death,  "not  Monsieur  de 
Montigni's?" 

"  Ay,  so  they  have  spread  abroad  the  report," 
replied  Estoc,  "  but  'tis  a  falsehood  I  believe, 
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to  drive  poor  Rose  to  do  what  they  want.  I 
trust  in  heaven  she  will  not  believe  it." 

"  And  if  she  does,"  exclaimed  Helen,  "  she 
will  sooner  die  than  take  the  fate  they  offer 
her.  Oh,  no  !  it  is  one  of  that  terrible  woman's 
frauds.     But  Rose  will  never  consent." 

"  I  trust  not,"  answered  Estoc  in  a  doubtful 
tone.  "  But  a  report  has  reached  me,  that 
they  intend  to  force  this  marriage  upon  her 
to-morrow  morning,  and  our  best  hope  of  pre- 
venting it  lies  with  you.  Mademoiselle  Helen. 
"  I  will  go  directly,"  said  Helen,  in  a  tone  won- 
derfully calm.     "  I  am  ready  now." 

''No,  no,"  replied  the  old  soldier,  "not  so, 
my  dear;  you  must  wait  till  all  the  world's 
asleep,  but  your  uncle.  He  watches  all  night 
in  the  chapel.  You  too  have  need  of  rest  and 
refreshment ;  and  an  hour  before  midnight  we 
will  set  out." 

Helen  took  some  food,  and  then  lay  down 
in  the  cottage,  where  a  chamber  had  been  pre- 
pared for  her ;  but  sleep  visited  not  her  eyehds  ; 
and  her  own  thoughts  were  more  wearisome 
than  any  corporeal  exertion  could  have  been. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

We  left  Louis  de  Montigni  on  horseback,  in 
a  field  near  Chartres,  ready  to  exchange  the 
deadly  shot  with  one  well  practised  in  the  use 
of  every  weapon;  and  though  we  have  given 
some  indications  of  his  fate,  we  must,  never- 
theless now  return  to  tell  how  that  morning 
passed.  The  Duke  of  Nemours  was,  as  the  read- 
er is  well  aware,  one  of  the  most  distinguish- 
ed members  of  the  League,  an  enemy  of  the 
King,  and  armed  against  the  life  of  the  young 
nobleman,  who  now  faced  him.  The  customs  of 
the  day,  too,  rendered  the  death  of  an  op- 
ponent in  such  a  combat,  honourable  rather 
than  discreditable  to  the  survivor.  But,  not- 
withstanding all  this,  De  Montigni  had,  from 
the  first,  felt  great  reluctance,  even  to  at- 
tempt to  take  the  life  of  his  antagonist,  and  in 
the  terms  of  duel  which  he  had  fixed,  he  had 
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limited  the  number  of  shots,  not  with  any  view 
to  his  own  personal  safety;  for  he  was  one  of 
those  who  do  not  easily  apply  the  thought  of 
danger  to  their  own  heart ;  but  in  order  not 
to  be  compelled  to  injure  the  Duke. 

As  soon  as  Nemours  saw  that  he  had  placed 
himself,  and  had  wheeled  his  horse,  he  raised  his 
hat  and  bowed,  and  then  replacing  it  on  his 
head,  took  the  large  pistol  with  which  he  was 
armed,  in  his  right  hand,  his  reins  in  the  left, 
and  striking  his  spurs  into  the  horse's  flank, 
galloped  forward  to  meet  his  adversary.  He 
had  no  hesitation  on  his  part,  he  had  no  re- 
morse ;  but  De  Montigni  was  eqiially  calm  and 
cool,  for  his  mind  was  also  made  up  as  to 
what  he  should  do ;  and  keeping  a  wary  eye 
upon  the  Duke,  he  likewise  rode  on,  though 
at  a  slower  pace.  Nearer  and  more  near 
they  came  to  each  other,  with  the  muzzles  of 
their  pistols  raised,  till — at  the  distance  of  about 
twenty  paces  —  Nemours  levelled  his  weapon 
straight  at  his  opponent's  head.  The  next  mo- 
ment De  Montigni  followed  his  example,  but  re- 
served his  fire. 
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The  Duke,  in  truth,  did  not  intend  to  dis- 
charge his  pistol  at  so  great  a  distance ;  but 
just  at  that  spot,  there  was  a  narrow  cut  in 
the  field,  made  for  the  purposes  of  irriga- 
tion; and,  seeing  that  he  must  leap  it,  and 
thereby  shake  his  hand,  Nemours  pulled  the 
trigger  at  once.  At  that  very  moment,  how- 
ever, the  horse,  seeing  the  little  ditch,  was  rising 
to  the  leap,  and  the  Duke's  aim  was  conse- 
quently unsteady. 

It  was  more  just  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, indeed,  for  the  ball  grazed  De  Mon- 
tigni's  cheek,  and  passed  through  his  hat, 
which  was  somewhat  cast  back  from  his  brow. 
His  faced  was  covered  with  blood  in  an  in- 
stant, and  he  felt  himself  wounded;  but  the 
injury  was  too  slight  to  move  him  in  any 
degree,  and,  without  checking  his  speed,  he 
rode  on  upon  the  Duke  with  his  pistol,  level- 
led, producing  it  must  be  acknowledged,  no 
very  pleasant  sensations  in  his  antagonist's  bo- 
som. When,  within  three  yards,  he  slightly 
turned  his  hand  to  the  right,  and  fired. 

The    ball    flew   at    a   considerable   distance 
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from  Nemours ;  and  the  two  horses,  carried  on 
by  their  speed,  passed  each  other  before  they 
could  be  reined  up.  As  they  went  by,  how- 
ever, the  Duke  exclaimed,  "  Ah  !  that  is  not 
fair,  Monsieur  de  Montigni."" 

The  young  nobleman  pulled  in  the  bridle  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  returned,  inquiring, 
"  What  is  not  fair,  my  Lord  ?" 

"  Come,  come,"  said  Nemours,  as  they  met, 
"  own  you  did  not  fire  at  me." 

"  Nay,  my  Lord,"  replied  De  Montigni  with 
a  slight  smile,  "  You  have  no  right  to  blame 
me  for  my  bungling.  I  fired  my  pistol ;  that  is 
enough,  though  1  will  own,  I  am  glad  to  see 
you  uninjured." 

"Well,  Monsieur  de  Montigni,"  rejoined 
the  Duke,  "  all  I  know  is,  that  if  my  horse 
had  not  risen  to  the  leap  before  there  was  any 
need,  you  would  now  be  lying  on  that  grass ; 
and  I  am  very  sure  that  I  saw  you  turn  your  pis- 
tol to  the  right,  or  I  might  have  been  lying 
there  instead.     Confess  the  fact ;  is  it  not  so  ?'" 

'•  You  must  excuse  me,  sir,"  replied  De 
Montigni  gravely.     "  I  fired  to  the  best  of  my 
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judgment;  but  whatever  be  your  feelings  to- 
wards me,  I  am  well  satisfied  that  France  will 
not  have  to  reproach  me  with  the  death  of 
one  of  her  most  gallant  Princes,  nor  the  King 
for  having  deprived  him  of  one  who,  I  trust, 
will  one  day  be  one  of  his  most  faithful  sub- 
jects. But  I  must  stop  this  blood,  for  it  is 
staining  all  my  collar.  Had  your  shot  been  but 
two  inches  to  the  right,  there  would  have  been 
no  need  of  surgeons." 

"  I  am  glad  it  was  not,'*  said  Nemours 
frankly  ;  and,  both  having  dismounted,  De  Mon- 
tigni  took  some  of  the  water  from  the  little 
cut  in  the  meadow,  and  washed  away  the  gore 
from  his  face. 

"  Stay,  stay,''  cried  the  Duke,  producing  some 
lint.  ''  I  have  always  some  of  this  about  me 
when  I  go  the  field;  and  it  will  soon  staunch 
the  blood." 

With  his  own  hands  he  aided  to  dress  the 
wound  which  he  had  made;  and  they  were 
still  thus  employed,  when  a  man,  dressed  in 
peaceful  attire  as  it  was  considered  in  that  day 
— though  his  apparel  consisted  of  a  stout  buff 
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coat,  a  slouched  hat,  wide  crimson  breeches, 
a  pair  of  enormous  jack  boots,  a  sword  and  dag- 
ger— rode  up,  mounted  on  a  strong  grey  charger. 
Over  his  shoulders,  suspended  by  a  leathern 
strap,  hung  a  trumpet  ornamented  with  a  ban- 
ner of  the  arms  of  France;  and  drawing  in 
his  rein  at  the  distance  of  about  twenty  yards 
from  the  two  gentlemen,  as  he  was  passing  on 
towards  the  high  road,  he  exclaimed,  "  Ha, 
ha,  Messieurs,  it  is  a  pity,  I  think,  that  I  was 
not  here  some  ten  minutes  earlier.  I  could 
have  sounded  the  charge." 

"  We  have  done  very  well  without  you,  my 
good  friend,"  replied  the  Duke;  "but  you 
seem  a  trumpet  from  Henry  of  Bourbon.  What 
is  your  errand?" 

"  That  I  shall  tell  to  those  whom  I  am  sent 
to,"  answered  the  trumpeter. 

"  Pray  whom  may  they  be  ?"  demanded  Ne- 
mours. 

"  Monsieur  de  la  Bourdasiere,  and  his  High- 
ness, the  Duke  of  Nemours,"  answered  the 
trumpeter.  *'  I  shall  find  them  both  in  Char- 
tres,  I  suppose  ?  " 
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"  You  won't  find  his  Highness  of  Nemours," 
said  the  Duke,  laughing;  "unless  you  wait 
till  I  come,  my  friend.  But  go  on,  1  will  soon 
follow  you." 

"  If  you  are  the  Duke,"  replied  the  trum- 
peter, "  I  may  as  well  give  you  my  letter  here, 
and  you  can  con  it  over  and  make  up  your 
mind  by  the  way,  for  I  must  get  back  with 
all  speed." 

Thus  saying,  he  dismounted  from  his  horse, 
and  led  it  forward  by  the  bridle  towards  the 
Duke,  drawing  forth  a  letter,  at  the  same  time, 
from  a  pouch  under  his  left  arm.  Nemours 
took  it,  cut  the  silk  between  the  two  seals 
with  his  dagger,  and  read  the  contents. 

"  This  is  strange,  enough,  De  Montigni," 
he  said.  **  This  epistle  is  all  about  you,  ex- 
cept, indeed,  a  few  words  which  your  King 
has  been  pleased  to  add,  regarding  the  ad- 
vantages which  I  might  obtain  by  returning, 
as  he  terms  it,  to  my  allegiance." 

'*  What  is  his  Majesty  pleased  to  say  con- 
cerning me  ?  "  asked  De  Montigni.  "  I  should 
scarcely  think  he  knew  that  I  was  a  prisoner/' 

c  5 
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"  Oh,  good  faith,"  exclaimed  Nemours.  "  You 
are  a  man  of  much  greater  consequence  than 
you  imagine.  Here,  he  offers  in  exchange 
for  your  humble  self,  our  good  friend,  the  Mar- 
quis de  Megnelai,  requiring,  however,  at  the 
same  time,  the  liberty  of  the  fair  lady  we  sent 
off  this  morning  for  Marzay." 

"  I  will  beseech  you,  my  lord,"  replied  De 
Montigni  gravely,  ''not  to  speak  upon  that 
subject,  for  it  is  a  matter  that  I  cannot  easily 
forgive." 

"  On  my  life,""  cried  Nemours,  holding  out 
his  hand  to  him  frankly,  "I  am  sorry  for  it, 
De  Montigni ;  but  if  it  were  to  be  done  over 
again,  I  should  be  obliged  to  do  it,  for  I  had 
pledged  my  word ;  and  that  cannot  be  broken. 
I  had  letters  from  your  cousin  Chazeul,  the 
day  before  the  battle,  and  assured  him  in  re- 
turn, that  if  Mademoiselle  d'Albret  fell  into 
my  hands,  she  should  be  restored  to  her  guar- 
dian. Otherwise,  I  would  not  have  done  it ;  and 
now  believe  me,  I  love  you  all  the  better,  for 
having  fought  with  you.  Thus,  as  before,  you 
are  at  full  liberty  to  go  whithersoever  you  will ; 
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and  I  leave  it  to  you  and  the  King  to  settle, 
whether  you  will  take  the  exchange  of  Meg- 
nelai,  or  pay  ransom  as  before  agreed.  I  would 
prefer  the  former,  as  the  Marquis  must  not 
say  that  I  have  neglected  any  opportunity  to 
set  him  free  ;  but  perhaps  the  King  may  not 
think  fit  to  agree,  as  the  lady  cannot  be  re- 
stored according  to  his  demand." 

"  I  should  prefer  paying  my  own  ran- 
som,'' replied  De  Montigni.  "  The  King's 
goodness  is  very  great ;  and  I  can  only  attri- 
bute it  to  the  services  of  my  good  uncle,  the 
Commander  ;  but  still  I  would  not  take  advan- 
tage of  it,  if  it  can  be  avoided." 

"  That  as  you  please,"  replied  Nemours  ; 
"  but  the  best  thing  for  you  now  to  do,  is  to 
return  with  me  to  Chartres,  and  then  accom- 
pany this  good  trumpeter  back  to  the  Bearnois' 
head-quarters.  We  shall  not  have  to  detain 
him  long." 

De  Montigni  paused  thoughtfully  for  a  mo- 
ment ;  but,  before  he  could  reply,  the  King's 
trumpeter  interposed,  saying,  "  I  have  nothing 
to     take    me    on   to    Chartres,    Monsieur    de 
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Nemours.  I  was  commanded,  if  I  did  not  find 
you  in  the  place,  to  give  the  letter  to  Monsieur 
la  de  Bourdasiere,  and  tell  him  to  open  it ; 
but  I  have  no  letter  absolutely  for  him  ;  and  if 
you  have  settled  matters  with  Monsieur  here,  I 
do  not  see  why  I  should  not  turn  my  bridle, 
and  ride  back." 

"  Well  then,  God  speed  you  both,"  cried 
Nemours.  "  OiFer  my  humble  duty  to  the 
King  of  Navarre  ;  tell  him,  I  will  write  myself 
in  the  course  of  the  day,  but  that,  in  the  mean- 
time, I  only  regret,  my  conscience  will  not 
let  me  serve  a  monarch  who  has  placed  him- 
self out  of  the  pale  of  the  church ;  for  a  braver 
man,  or  a  better  general,  does  not  live." 

Thus  saying,  he  put  his  foot  in  the  stirrup, 
and  sprang  upon  his  horse's  back.  Then  turning 
to  the  young  nobleman  he  continued,  "  Come, 
shake  hands,  Monsieur  de  Montigni.  We  will 
part  friends,  though  we  met  enemies ;  and  if  you 
would  take  my  advice,  you  would  lose  no  time 
in  being  under  the  walls  of  Marzay  with  a 
strong  hand;  for  there  is  no  knowing  what 
Maitre  Chazeul  may  do.     He  is  playing  a  fine 
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game  with  my  good  kinsman  Mayenne.  We 
see  it  well  enough;  for,  unless  he  had  been 
looking  for  his  own  advantage  more  than  for 
the  good  of  the  League,  he  would  have  been 
upon  the  field  of  Ivry,  with  all  his  forces, 
instead  of  sending  forty  men  under  his  bailli, 
which  was  but  a  mockery;  and  so  we  should 
not  object  to  see  him  humbled  a  little." 

"I  will  take  your  advice,  my  lord,"  replied 
De  Montigni ;  "  but  to  say  truth,  I  am  some- 
what puzzled  as  to  my  movements.  I  have  not 
been  bred  up  amongst  all  these  scenes  of  strife, 
as  you  have,  and  know  not  how  or  where  to 
raise  a  body  of  men  in  a  few  hours,  though  I 
hear  it  is  done  in  France  daily." 

Nemours  laughed.  "  Gold,  gold !  Monsieur 
de  Montigni,''  he  replied.  "  Sides  have  been  so 
frequently  changed,  and  fortune,  the  fickle  god- 
dess, has  spun  her  wheel  round  so  often,  that  half 
France  knows  not  what  the  other  side  is  fighting 
for ;  and  thus,  I  believe,  there  are  at  least  a  hun- 
dred thousand  men  in  this  good  country,  who 
might  be  enlisted  by  beat  of  drum  for  any  cause 
under  heaven,  so  that  it  bore  upon  its  banner 
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the  significant  emblem  of  a  crown  piece.  Every 
village  is  full  of  them,  and  you  have  nothing  to 
do,  but  to  stuff  your  pockets  with  testons, 
ride  into  the  market  place,  and  shout,  '  Who 
will  serve  De  Montigni  ?  "  and  you  will  have  a 
score  at  least  after  your  heels,  in  half  an  hour, 
even  if  your  first  command  should  be,  that  they 
all  turn  Turk  !  " 

He  spoke  somewhat  bitterly  ;  but,  though 
the  young  nobleman  himself  was  in  no  very  gay 
mood,  he  could  not  help  smiling  at  the  picture 
—too  true  a  one — of  the  state  of  France. 

"  I  will  try  what  can  be  done,"  he  replied ; 
and,  mounting  his  own  horse,  he  rode  off 
with  the  trumpeter,  in  one  direction,  while 
Nemours  pursued  his  way  back  to  Chartres. 

At  the  gate  of  that  city,  a  number  of  the  gen- 
tlemen who  had  come  thither  in  attendance 
upon  his  own  person,  and  several  of  the  officers 
of  the  garrison,  were  looking  anxiously  for 
his  return  ;  and,  well  aware  of  the  object  for 
which  he  had  gone  forth,  had  horses  ready 
saddled  to  seek  him  in  case  he  did  not  soon 
make  his  appearance. 
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«  Well,  my  lord  Duke,  Well,  sir  ? "  cried  half 
a  dozen  voices  as  he   rode  in  amongst   them,  . 
"  you  have  killed  him,  I  suppose?" 

Nemours  made  no  reply;  but  La  Bourdasiere, 
who  was  at  their  head,  pointed  to  the  stains 
upon  the  Duke's  hand  and  sleeve,  and,  with  as 
much  quiet  satisfaction  as  if  they  were  talking 
of  a  boar-hunt,  exclaimed,  "  Ay,  ay,  he  has  had 
enough ;  that  is  clear.  Your  arm  is  all  over 
blood." 

Nemours  bent  down  his  head  to  the  governor, 
saying  in  a  low  voice  "  He  is  wounded,  but  not 
killed.  However,  the  less  we  talk  about  it  the 
better.  La  Bourdasiere ;  for  he  had  my  life  in 
his  hands,  and  did  not  take  it.  If  all  that 
faction  would  but  act  as  Henry  of  Navarre  and 
Louis  de  Montigni,  we  should  soon  have  France 
turning  heretic  for  their  sake.  But,  hark  you ; 
I  have  met  with  a  trumpet  from  the  King, 
demanding  this  lad's  exchange  for  De  Megnelai. 
There  are  a  few  words  in  the  end  of  the  letter, 
which  make  me  suspect  that  Henry  will  not 
march  on  at  once  to  Paris,  but  that  we  may  have 
him  upon  our  hands  here,  before  many  days  be 
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over.  You  mast  call  in  all  your  parties  as  fast 
as  possible,  and  send  a  messenger  at  once  to 
Marzay  after  the  people  who  have  gone  with  De 
Mottraye.  Tell  them  to  make  no  halt,  but  to 
return  immediately." 

"I  have  got  tidings  of  the  same  kind  too," 
replied  la  Bourdasiere,  ''  and  1  only  waited 
your  return  to  send  ;  for  I  knew  not  if  you  had 
any  message  for  Monsieur  de  Chazeul.'* 

"  No,'*  answered  the  Duke  thoughtfully. 
"  No :  he  is  not  to  be  depended  on  ;  but  de- 
spatch your  man  as  quickly  as  possible." 

This  whispered  conversation,  the  blood  upon 
Nemours'  hand  and  sleeve,  and  the  fact  of  his 
having  returned  alone  from  the  field,  was  quite 
sufficient  to  give  rise  to  the  rumour  of  De 
Montigni's  death,  which  soon  became  current 
in  Chartres.  The  truth  was  known  indeed, 
before  nightfall;  but  long  ere  the  report  was 
corrected,  the  messenger  was  on  his  way  to 
Marzay,  bearing  the  tidings  as  he  had  first  hea -d 
them. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

De  Montigni  rode  on  thoughtfully,  for  a 
few  minutes,  not  a  little  embarrassed  how  to 
act.  To  go  to  the  King  seemed  absolutely 
necessary ;  and  yet  he  could  not  but  feel,  that 
every  step  he  took  was  carrying  him  farther 
and  farther  from  the  spot  where  he  wish- 
ed to  be.  To  present  himself  at  Marzay 
without  attendants  or  friends,  he  knew  well, 
from  all  the  tales  that  had  reached  his  ears, 
of  the  dark  proceedings  which  took  place  from 
time  to  time  in  the  bosom  of  the  noblest 
families  of  France,  might  be  a  most  danger- 
ous experiment.  Not  that  he  believed  Mon- 
sieur de  Liancourt  would  suffer  him  to  re- 
ceive   injury,    if  he    could   help   it;    but    he 
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doubted  that  the  Count  would  be  able  to  pre- 
vent the  schemes  of  others  from  taking  effect; 
and  he  dreaded  a  long  imprisonment  at  that 
particular  moment,  almost  as  much  as  loss  of 
life.  Yet  every  hour's  delay  ere  he  made 
some  effort  once  more  to  free  Rose  d'Albret, 
or,  at  least,  to  assert  his  claim  to  her  hand, 
was  tedious  and  terrible  to  him.  Turning  at 
length,  to  the  trumpeter  who  rode  on  silently 
by  his  side,  he  inquired,  "  Well,  my  friend, 
where  did  you  leave  the  King?" 

"  At  a  place  called  Rosni,  I  think,"  replied 
the  man  ;  *'  not  far  from  the  town  of  Mantes." 

"  You  think  !"  said  De  Montigni ;  '*  are  you 
not  sure  where  you  left  him  ?  " 

"  One  cannot  be  sure  of  anything,  in  this 
world,"  replied  the  trumpeter  dryly  ;  <'  but  that 
was  not  what  I  meant.  I  intended  to  say,  I 
think  the  place  is  called  Rosni,  for  I  am  a 
stranger  in  this  part  of  the  world.  France  is  a 
big  country,  monsieur ;  and  I  come  from  a  good 
distance  on  the  other  side  of  Libourne,  so  I  may 
well  be  forgiven  for  not  having  got  all  these 
names  by  heart." 
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"  What  rumour  did  you  hear  of  the  King's 
movements?"  asked  De  Montigni. 

"The  last  noise  I  heard  of  his  movements," 
answered  the  man,  "  was  a  great  deal  of  blow- 
ing of  horns/' 

"  And  pray  on  what  occasion  was  that  ? "  de- 
manded De  INIontigni. 

"  On  the  occasion  of  the  King  going  out  to 
hunt,"  was  the  reply.  "  His  Majesty  having 
chased  Mayenne,  thought  fit  to  run  after  a 
braver  beast,  though  it  could  scarcely  run  faster 
than  the  other."    . 

"  But  was  there  no  mention  of  going  to 
Paris?"  said  the  young  nobleman. 

"  Why,  good  faith,  everybody  was  talking 
of  it,  and  nobody  doing  it,"  replied  his  dry 
companion  ;  "  but  if  you  must  needs  know  all, 
sir,  men  whispered  in  one  anothers'  ears  that 
the  King's  pockets  were  empty,  and  that  his 
financiers  kept  them  so  on  purpose." 

"  For  what  object?"  demanded  De  Montigni. 

"  To  put  the  money  in  their  own  pocket  which 
they  kept  out  of  his,"  answered  his  compa- 
nion.    "  Try  the  thing  with  your  own  farmers, 
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sir,  and  you  will  find  the  same  happen.  You 
will  get  no  money  till  you  go  to  fetch  it,  that 
you  may  be  sure  of." 

"  I  hope  I  shall,"  answered  De  Montigni, 
"  for  I  have  much  need  of  it  just  now." 

"  Ah,  poor  young  gentleman,"  replied  the 
trumpeter;  "  I  am  sorry  for  you;  for  those  who 
want  money,  and  don't  choose  to  go  and  fetch 
it,  will  soon  have  to  ride  in  holey  boots.  How- 
ever, why  should  a  subject  be  better  off  than 
a  king?  I  have  seen  our  Henry  before  now, 
with  a  hole  in  the  elbow  of  his  pourpoint ;  and 
many  a  time  he  has  been  glad  to  dine  off  pump- 
kin soup  and  a  lump  of  black  bread." 

"  Poor  fare,  assuredly,  for  a  Monarch,'* 
said  De  Montigni  musing  ;  "  and  yet  the  want 
of  money  may  produce  worse  disasters  than 
that,  my  friend,  —  especially  where  time  is  al- 
most life." 

"  Assuredly,  sir,"  answered  the  trumpeter ; 
"but  perseverance  comes  to  the  aid  of  all.  I 
thought  I  never  should  have  got  to  Chartres 
this  morning ;  for  there  are  all  sorts  of  bands 
roving  the  country,  who  have  no  more  respect 
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for  a  trumpet  or  a  flag  of  truce,  than  they  have 
for  an  old  cheese,  or  a  maid's  modesty." 

De  Montigni  remained  silent  for  several 
minutes ;  but  at  length  he  said,  "  I  wish  I  could 
meet  with  one  of  those  bands  you  speak  of." 

"  By  my  faith  and  honour,  sir,"  replied  his 
companion  with  a  laugh,  "  you  may  meet  with 
one  of  them  sooner  than  you  would  find  plea- 
sant. They  are  as  easy  to  be  found  as  cow- 
slips in  the  spring,  but  not  quite  so  fragrant." 

"  They  might  answer  my  purpose,  however," 
said  the  young  Baron.  "  I  suppose  they  would 
take  service  with  any  one  who  would  pay 
them?" 

"  Ay,  that  they  would,"  rejoined  the  trum- 
peter; "though  you  might  find  some  honour 
amongst  them  too,  notwithstanding  all  that  Mon- 
sieur de  Nemours  said  just  now.  Your  furious 
Leaguer — unless  he  were  a  gentleman — would 
not  sell  himself  to  the  King,  for  any  money ; 
and  your  stiff  Protestant  would  not  go  over 
to  the  League  for  gold  and  roast  meat.  But 
there  are  plenty  of  birds  between  those  two 
flights,   who  care   not  a  straw  on  which   side 
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they  appear,  so  that  they  fight,  plunder,  and 
get  paid." 

In  such  conversation  De  Montigni  and  his 
companion  rode  on  for  about  an  hour  and   a 
half,  the  young  nobleman  every  now  and  then 
falling  into  a  fit  of  thought,  and  revolving,  with 
doubt   and   hesitation,   the   course   he   had  to 
pursue.     Lose  Rose  d'Albret,  he  was  resolved 
he  would  not,  without  using  every  eflbrt  in  his 
power;  and  yet  he  feared  that,  in  the  lawless 
state  to  which    France  had   been   reduced  by 
long  years  of  civil   contention,   she  might  be 
driven,  if  not  to   wed   Chazeul  —  for   that   he 
believed  nothing  would  induce  her  to  do — at 
least  to  take  those  monastic  vows  which  would 
place  as  impassable  a  barrier  between  them.    To 
his  just  claims,  he  knew  a  deaf  ear  would  be 
turned  by  those  who  had  her  in  their  hands; 
and  no  means  seemed  feasible  to  deliver  her  but 
force ;  and  yet  his  heart  revolted  at  the  idea  of 
taking  arms  against  him  by  whom  he  had  been 
nurtured  and  protected  in  his  early  years,  and  of 
attacking  the  dwelling  where  all  his  young  and 
happy  days  had  been  passed.     Yet  "  desperate 
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evils,"  he  thought,  "  require  a  desperate  re- 
medy; and  that  which  is  refused  to  justice, 
must  be  obtained  by  force."  His  mind  then 
again  reverted  to  the  means;  and,  at  length, 
he  settled  upon  the  plan  of  endeavouring  to  join 
the  band  of  the  Commander  de  Liancourt,  of 
whose  death  it  must  be  remembered  he  was  ig- 
norant. He  knew  that  his  uncle  had  been  upon 
the  way  to  join  the  King ;  and  though  he  had 
not  seen  him  in  the  fight  of  Ivry,  the  old  sol- 
dier might  well  have  been  there,  he  thought; 
for,  in  the  hurry  and  confusion  of  the  field,  and 
the  disguise  which  the  arms  then  worn  afforded, 
two  brothers  might  stand  within  a  few  yards 
of  each  other,  without  the  slightest  recognition 
taking  place.  As  he  thus  meditated,  he  turned 
to  his  companion  and  inquired,  if  he  had 
been  at  the  field  of  Ivry. 

"  To  be  sure  I  was,"'  replied  the  man ;  "  and 
blew  till  I  thought  I  should  have  burst  my 
cheeks.  The  first  thing  that  made  Mayenne's 
standard  begin  to  flap  backwards  and  forwards, 
was  the  wind  of  my  trumpet." 

"  Did  you  chance  to  hear  of  or  see  the  old 
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Commander  de  Liancourt?"  asked  the  young 
nobleman;  "and  if  you  did,  can  you  tell  me 
what  has  become  of  him  ?  " 

"  See  him,  I  did  not,"  said  the  man,  "  for 
he  was  boxed  up  in  his  arms  hke  a  crab  in  his 
shell.  But  when  he  came  up  behind  the  Cor- 
nette  Blanche,  I  asked  who  he  was,  and  they 
told  me.  As  to  what  became  of  him,  I  do  not 
know,  for  I  lost  him  in  the  battle." 

"  Did  you  hear  anything,  then,  of  one  Mon- 
sieur de  Chasseron?"  asked  De  Montigni. 

"  No,"  repHed  the  man ;  "  was  he  there  ? 
I  knew  his  brother  very  well,  if  that  will  do; 
he  who  was  killed  at  Contras." 

"  No,  that  will  not  do,'*  said  De  Montigni. 
"  It  was  of  a  gentleman,  who  was  with  the 
King  the  night  before  this  last  battle,  I  spoke." 

"I  did  not  see  him,"  answered  the  trum- 
peter; and  there  the  conversation  dropped;  but 
scarcely  had  five  minutes  passed,  before  three 
horsemen  were  seen  riding  towards  them  at 
a  quick  pace.  "  Now,"  cried  the  trumpeter, 
*'you   may  have  a  chance   of  beginning  your 
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band.  Here  come  some  folks  who  seem  as 
if  they  were  seeking  employment." 

"  I  think  I  have  a  chance,  indeed,"  replied 
the  young  nobleman  with  a  smile,  as  he  recog- 
nized one  of  his  own  servants,  at  the  head  of 
the  party.  '•  If  I  mistake  not,  these  men  will 
join  us  at  a  word." 

The  next  moment  the  horsemen  rode  up, 
and  great  was  their  joy  to  see  the  young  Baron 
again  ;  for,  besides  the  man  who  had  been  long 
with  him  in  Italy,  were  two  of  those  who  had 
accompanied  him  and  Rose  d'Albret  in  their 
flight  from  Marzay.  He  now  learned  that, 
having  heard  of  his  capture  by  the  Duke  of 
Nemours,  and  that  he  had  been  carried  a  pri- 
soner to  Chartres,  they  were  riding  with  all 
speed  towards  that  city,  in  order  to  offer  him 
their  services  during  his  captivity. 

But  though  De  Montigni  was  certainly  re- 
joiced at  their  coming,  his  satisfaction  was  sadly 
clouded  by  the  intelligence  they  brought  of  his 
good  uncle's  death.  Many  a  question  did  he 
ask,  and  many  a  long  detail  did  they  give,  of 
the  scene  which  closed  the  preceding  night  at 
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the  farm-house  on  the  banks  of  the  Eure ; 
and  amongst  other  facts  which  were  now  com- 
municated to  him,  was  the  intention  of  Estoc, 
as  soon  as  he  could  make  his  preparations,  to 
carry  the  body  of  his  dead  leader  to  the  chapel 
at  Marzay. 

"  He  must  wait  some  time  before  he  can 
set  out,"  added  the  servant,  "  and,  if  we  make 
haste,  we  may  join  him  on  the  way ;  for  I  am 
sure,  sir,  you  would  like  to  be  present  at  the 
good  old  knight's  funeral." 

"Undoubtedly,"  replied  De  Montigni,  **on 
every  account  I  should  wish  to  be  there.  Do 
you  know  what  road  Estoc  will  take  ?" 

"  I  cannot  tell,  sir,"  replied  the  man,  "  but 
I  should  think  he  would  not  be  able  to  march 
from  St.  Andre,  before  to-morrow^  morning." 

*'  Then  let  us  direct  our  course  thither,  with 
all  speed,"  said  De  Montigni.  "  Which  road 
ought  we  to  take?" 

"We  could  not  do  better  than  follow  the 
one  we  are  upon,"  answered  the  man  who  had 
served   him   as  a  guide  towards   Dreux.     "  A 
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high  road  is  always  better  than  a  by-one, 
when  we  have  nothing  to  fear ;  and  the  coun- 
try between  this  and  Nogent  Le  Roy,  is  quite 
clear  of  the  enemy." 

"  By  my  faith,  I  do  not  know  that,"  replied 
the  trumpeter.  "  I  know  I  was  obUged  to  go 
round  two  miles,  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  a 
party  all  decked  out  with  crosses  of  Lorraine/' 

"  Nonsense,  nonsense,"  cried  the  servant ; 
"if  we  did  meet  twenty  or  thirty  of  them, 
they  would  run  at  the  very  sight  of  us.  Every 
village  that  we  passed,  was  mounting  the 
white  scarf;  and  a  flood  of  loyalty  has  over- 
flowed the  land,  which  threatens  to  wash  the 
League  out  of  France." 

Without  farther  debate,  De  Montigni  led  the 
way  on  upon  the  road  they  were  travelling, 
anxious,  if  possible,  to  reach  Aunet  that  night. 
But  mortal  man  is  destined  to  meet  with  im- 
pediments in  whatever  course  he  may  pursue, 
and  many  were  those  which  delayed  the  young 
nobleman  in  his  progress.  The  roads  were 
heavy,  his  horse,  and  the  horses  of  his  followers, 
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wearied  by  marching  during  several  preceding 
days ;  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  halt  for  an 
hour  at  Nogent,  in  order  to  refresh  them. 

It  was  a  beautiful  evening  in  the  spring, 
however,  when  they  once  more  resumed  their 
way;  and  the  interval  of  their  halt  was  not 
ill  employed  by  De  Montigni,  in  writing  a 
letter  to  the  King,  expressing  his  gratitude  for 
the  monarch's  condescension  and  kindness,  in- 
forming him  of  the  motives  which  led  him  to 
Marzay,  and  promising  to  rejoin  him,  accom- 
panied by  all  the  force  he  could  muster,  with 
as  little  delay  as  possible.  This  epistle  he 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  -  trumpeter,  who 
was  to  quit  them  when  they  turned  towards 
Aunet ;  but,  in  the  meantime,  the  good  man 
rode  on  by  the  young  gentleman's  side,  en- 
tertaining him,  or  at  least  striving  to  do  so,  by 
his  quaint  observations  on  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  time. 

Thus  proceeding,  they  had  advanced  to  a 
spot  three  or  four  miles  from  Nogent,  where 
they  paused  to  consider  of  their  further  course 
on  the  brow  of  a  little  eminence,  from  which 
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two  cross  roads  were  seen  branching  to  the 
right  and  left.  Although,  as  the  servant  had 
stated,  they  had  found  the  whole  country  ra- 
pidly resuming  its  loyalty,  as  a  consequence 
of  the  King's  success,  yet  they  had  learned  at 
Nogent,  that  the  town  of  Dreux  still  held  out 
stiffly  for  the  League ;  and  that  to  attempt 
the  passage  under  its  walls,  might  be  dan- 
gerous. 

The  hill,  on  which  they  stood,  commanded 
a  wide  view  over  the  undulating  plain  below ; 
and  clothing  the  side  of  the  descent,  was  a  thick 
low  wood  already  beginning  to  grow  red  with 
the  first  promise  of  the  spring.  About  a  mile 
in  advance,  rose  the  tower  of  an  old  chateau, 
even  then  partially  decayed,  and  of  which  no- 
thing is  now  to  be  found,  but  one  ruined  wall 
rising  on  the  top  of  a  tree-covered  mound, 
which  the  reader,  if  he  ever  travels  from  Ver- 
sailles to  Dreux,  towards  the  hour  of  sunset, 
may  see  on  his  left  hand,  with  the  hght  stream- 
ing in  a  long  bright  ray  through  the  solitary 
window  which  time  has  spared.  When  I  saw 
it,  all  the  building  and  the  wood  below  were 
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in  deep  shadow,  except  where  that  solitary 
beam  fell,  lighting  up  one  particular  track,  like 
some  sweet  memory  in  the  shady  expanse  of 
past-by  years. 

A  little  way  down  the  road,  when  the  young 
Royalist  and  his  followers  reached  the  brow  of 
the  hill,  from  behind  a  clump  of  trees  which 
projected  somewhat  further  than  the  rest,  rose 
a  thin  column  of  pale  bluish  smoke ;  and  the 
trumpeter,  touching  De  Montigni's  arm,  pointed 
it  out  to  him,  saying,  "  Now,  sir,  if  you  wish 
to  increase  your  band,  here  's  the  opportunity. 
I  will  wager  my  trumpet  against  a  cow-herd's 
horn,  that  under  thos«  trees  there  is  a  party 
of  good  gentlemen  boiling  their  pot,  and  not 
knowing  how  to  fill  it  to-morrow." 

"  The  more  I  can  gain,  the  better,"  replied 
De  Montigni ;  "  but  I  have  little  time  to  spare. 
How  many  men  had  Monsieur  Estoc  with  him  ?'* 
he  continued,  turning  to  his  servant. 

"  Fifteen  or  twenty,  I  think,"  replied  the 
man.  "  I  did  not  count  them,  but  there  could 
not  well  be  less." 

"  We  must  have  more,"  said  De  Montigni ;- 
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"  many  more,  if  it  be  possible  to  find  them.  Let 
us  try  what  we  can  do  here;'*  and,  somewhat 
rashly  and  inconsiderately,  he  rode  down  the 
hill,  without  further  examination.  At  the  first 
sound  of  his  horse's  feet,  the  figure  of  a  man 
armed  in  cuirass  and  steel  cap,  came  out  from 
behind  the  trees,  as  if  on  the  watch ;  and  the 
young  nobleman  could  see  him  turn  round 
and  speak  to  some  persons  behind;  and  when 
De  Montigni  had  reached  the  spot  itself,  he 
found  four  others  seated  round  a  fire,  appar- 
ently engaged  in  the  very  peaceable  occupation 
of  eating  their  soup  out  of  a  large  earthen  pot, 
which  stood  amongst  the  ashes.  The  two 
parties  were  equal  in  number;  and  the  strangers 
showed  no  hostile  colours,  nor,  indeed,  any 
alarm ;  so  that  De  Montigni  imagined  there 
could  be  no  risk  in  pausing  for  a  few  moments 
to  talk  with  them. 

**  Well,  my  men,"  he  said,  '*  you  seem  to 
be  out  of  employ." 

"  No,  Monsieur,"  replied  one  of  them,  "  I 
think  we  are  very  well  employed.  I  wish  we 
were  sure  of  such  good  occupation  to-morrow ;" 
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and  he  laughed  as  he   carried    a   spoonful   of 
soup  to  his  mouth. 

"  Perhaps  I  may  be  able  to  furnish  it  to  you," 
rejoined  De  Montigni,  ''if  you  are  willing  to 
take  service  with  me." 

The  man  gazed  at  him  for  a  moment,  and 
then  ran  his  eye  over  the  young  gentleman'*s 
companions,  pausing  for  a  little,  at  the  figure 
of  the  trumpeter,  and  the  royal  arms  which 
hung  upon  his  instrument  of  music. 

<«  We  are  no  way  scrupulous,  sir,"  he  said, 
"  all  that  we  require,  is  good  pay  down  on 
the  day,  and  a  gallant  leader,  not  too  par- 
ticular." 

"  Good  pay  you  shall  have,"  replied  De  Mon- 
tigni, "  and  that  exactly  discharged.  But  I 
must  have  obedience  to  my  commands,  and  no 
grumbling  at  plenty  of  work." 

"I  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  a 
bargain,"  rejoined  the  other ;  "  I  suppose  you 
are  raising  a  band,  sir  ?" 

"  I  am,"  answered  De  Montigni,  "  or  rather 
I  am  seeking  to  add  to  a  band  already  raised, 
but  somewhat  scanty." 
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"  How  many  have  you  got ;  and  how  many 
do  you  want?'''  was  the  next  question. 

*'  1  have  about  twenty  at  command,"  said  the 
young  nobleman,  "  and  wish  to  treble  that 
number  at  the  least." 

"For  whose  service?"  demanded  another  of 
the  soldiers,  rising,  in  which  action  he  was 
followed  by  the  rest. 

De  jNIontigni  paused  for  a  moment,  ere  he 
replied,  and  then  said,  "  For  my  own  in  the  first 
place,  and  then  for  the  King's.  But  I  should 
think  to  you,  my  men,  it  would  not  make  much 
difference  on  whose  side  you  fought,  so  that 
you  exercise  your  calling." 

"Perhaps  not,"  answered  the  other;  and,  turn- 
ing to  his  companions,  they  all  spoke  together 
in  a  low  tone  for  a  minute  or  two.  The  one 
who  had  taken  the  principal  part  in  the  con- 
versation, then  advanced  closer  to  De  Mon- 
tigni,  inquiring  what  pay  he  would  give  them, 
if  they  agreed  to  do  as  he  wished.  But  his 
eye  was  upon  their  movements,  for  there  had 
been  something  in  the  tone  in  which  the  last 
few   questions  had  been  asked,   which   seemed 
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to  him  suspicious;  and  now  perceiving  that 
the  other  four  sauntered  leisurely  towards  a 
tree,  against  which  their  short  lances  or  pikes 
had  been  resting,  he  turned  towards  his  fol- 
lowers, exclaiming  aloud,  '*Your  hands  upon 
your  pistols  !" 

"Why,  what  are  you  afraid  of?"  asked  the 
soldier,  in  a  scoffiing  tone ;  but  at  the  same  in- 
stant, De  Montigni's  servant  shouted,  "  There 
are  horse  upon  the  hill,  sir  !    Ride  on,  ride  on  ! " 

The  young  nobleman  turned  his  rein ;  but 
the  soldier  who  was  before  him,  made  a  sudden 
spring  towards  him,  and  endeavoured  to  seize 
his  bridle ;  while  the  four  others  cast  themselves 
across  the  road  with  their  pikes  levelled. 

The  young  gentleman,  however,  was  quicker 
than  his  antagonist.  His  sword  was  out  of 
the  sheath  in  an  instant;  and  before  the  man, 
crying  "Yield  to  the  Holy  League,"  could 
grasp  his  bridle,  he  dealt  him  a  blow  upon  the 
steel  cap  that  made  him  stagger.  A  second 
brought  him  to  his  knee;  and  a  third  would 
most  likely  have  despatched  him ;  but  there  was 
no  time  to  be  lost;  a  considerable  body  of  ca- 
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valry  were  coming  down  at  a  quick  pace ;  and, 
heading  his  men,  De  Montigni  charged  the 
pikemen  on  the  road,  who  wavered  a  httle  at 
the  sight  of  the  maltreatment  their  comrade 
had  received.  Had  they  stood  firm,  they  might 
have  detained  their  opponents,  till  the  horse 
from  above  had  joined  them;  but  a  pistol 
shot  from  one  of  the  young  Baron's  followers, 
stretched  the  foremost  on  the  ground ;  and  the 
others  gave  way  at  once. 

"  Quick,  sir,  quick !"  cried  the  man  who  had 
guided  De  Montigni  from  Marzay.  "  They 
have  green  scarfs !  We  must  gallop  for  our 
lives  ! "  and,  setting  spurs  to  their  horses,  the 
whole  party  rode  down  the  hill  at  full  speed. 

It  was  now  a  complete  flight  and  pursuit; 
for  the  cavalry  from  above  hurried  on  their 
horses,  with  voice  and  spur ;  and  the  royal  trum- 
peter put  his  instrument  to  his  mouth,  and  blew 
a  long  loud  blast,  but  without  ever  pausing  in 
his  headlong  speed.  On,  on  the  Royalist  party 
went,  riding  for  life  and  liberty ;  but  the  others 
came  quicker  still  behind  them;  and  near  the 
foot  of  the  hill,  the  trumpeter's  horse  made  a 
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false  step,  stumbled,  and  rolled  over  with  his 
rider. 

'*  Spur,  sir,  spur  !"  cried  the  guide,  seeing 
his  leader  inclined  to  pause.  "  This  w^y,  this 
way  !  We  shall  distance  them  among  the  nar- 
row roads.     They  are  too  many  to  follow  fast." 

But  De  Montigni's  horse  was  still  fatigued  ; 
and  the  bad  state  of  the  by-ways  to  the  right, 
into  which  they  now  struck,  made  the  beast  la- 
bour and  stumble  continually.  As  the  man  had 
supposed,  a  number  of  the  pursuers  were  quickly 
left  behind;  but  still  some  ten  or  twelve  fol- 
lowed; and  it  soon  became  evident  to  the  young 
Baron's  party  that  they  must  ere  long  be  over- 
taken. 

"  We  had  better  turn  and  fight  it  out,"  said 
De  Montigni ;  "  my  horse  is  failing.  They 
cannot  force  us  in  this  lane." 

"No,  no,  sir!"  cried  the  guide,  "let  us  on 
to  the  old  chateau,  at  least.  If  we  find  the 
gate  open,  we  can  make  it  good  against  them ; 
and  they  dare  not  stay  long  before  it. — 'Tis 
close  at  hand  !" 

"On,  then  !"  cried  De  Montigni;  and  touch- 
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ing  his  charger  with  the  spur  once  more,  they 
were  soon  at  the  foot  of  the  little  rise,  not 
more  than  a  hundred  yards  in  length,  which 
led  to  the  building. 

Seeing  their  intention,  the  pursuers  took  to 
their  fire-arms,  and  a  pistol-ball  or  two  whizzed 
amongst  them.  One  struck  the  guide  upon 
the  shoulder ;  but  he  was  covered  with  a  good 
buff  coat,  and  the  distance  was  too  great  for 
the  shot  to  have  any  serious  effect.  The  gates 
stood  wide  open ;  the  courtyard  was  covered 
with  grass  —  the  windows  closed;  and,  in  a 
few  minutes,  the  whole  of  the  fugitives  were 
in  the  court. 

De  Montigni  sprang  to  the  ground,  and 
endeavoured  to  close  the  gates;  but  a  pile 
of  rubbish  had  accumulated  against  them, 
and  only  one  valve  would  swing  upon  its 
hinges.  Those  who  followed  were  within 
fifty  yards,  when  one  of  the  men,  who  had 
ridden  on  up  to  the  house,  exclaimed,  "  Here, 
sir,  here,  this  door  is  open ;"  and,  casting  loose 
his  rein,  the  young  nobleman  sprang  across 
the  court,  up  the   steps,  and  into   the  vacant 
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and  desolate  hall,  just  as  the  enemy  poured 
in  through  the  gates.  Two  of  De  Montigni's  men 
led  their  horses  up,  and  into  the  building ;  but 
the  third  was  so  closely  pursued,  that  he  was 
obhged  to  abandon  his  beast;  and  the  heavy 
door  was  only  just  closed  when  the  Leaguers 
were  on  the  steps. 

"  Quick  !  run  round  and  see  that  every  door 
and  window  is  fast !"  exclaimed  the  young  Baron 
to  his  little  party :  "  On  that  depends  our 
safety;"  and  he  himself  setting  the  example, 
hurried  from  room  to  room,  and  from  passage  to 
passage,  while  those  without  seemed  to  hold  a 
consultation  together ;  and  some  hammered 
violently  against  the  wood-work  with  the  butt- 
end  of  their  large  pistols,  and  strove  to  force 
the  staples,  by  their  united  strength.  Two 
doors  at  the  back  were  found  open,  but  were 
soon  secured ;  and  though  some  of  the  windows 
were  not  closed,  and  indeed,  were  without 
either  their  glass  or  frames,  yet  they  were  too 
high  from  the  ground  to  be  reached  from  with- 
out, without  the  aid  of  ladders. 

In  about  five  minutes,  De  Moniigni  and  his 
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men  were  once  more  assembled  in  the  hall, 
and  their  little  council  was  soon  held. 

"  They  will  never  venture  to  stay  long/'  cried 
one. 

**  And  they  cannot  force  us  here  without 
axes  or  hammers,"  exclaimed  another. 

"  We  must  not  let  them  try,"  answered  De 
Montigni,  ''who  has  got  powder  and  ball? 
My  pistol  is  unloaded." 

"  I  have,"  said  one,  "  but  it  is  a  scanty 
stock ;  and  he  approached  his  horse,  which 
stood  panting  with  a  drooping  head  and  heavy 
eye  in  the  midst  of  the  hall. 

"  I  have  a  good  supply,*"  cried  the  servant. 
"  Thanks  to  Monsieur  Estoc.  He  said  I  might 
want  it;"  and  taking  his  master's  pistol  he 
charged  it  with  powder  and  ball. 

"  Now  follow  to  the  windows  above,"  said 
De  Montigni ;  "  you  Ralph,  and  you  Martin. 
Let  the  other  stay  here,  and  watch  through 
that  keyhole.'' 

Thus  saying,  he  led  the  way  up  the  stairs — 
which  entered,  at  the  other  end  of  the  hall — to 
the  rooms  above  the  doorway ;   the  windows  of 
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which  were  wide  open  and  without  any  defence. 
The  sill,  however,  was  itself  breast-high ;  and 
creeping,  with  his  loaded  pistol  in  his  hand, 
towards  the  casement  which,  he  calculated,  was 
immediately  above  the  steps,  De  Montigni  looked 
out  into  the  court.  A  greater  number  of  the 
Leaguers  had  by  this  time  come  up ;  and  the 
open  space  contained  at  least  twenty  men.  In 
the  centre  of  the  court,  was  a  group  of  five  or 
six,  surrounding  the  poor  trumpeter,  who  was 
remonstrating  loudly  against  the  stopping  of  a 
flag  of  truce,  but  apparently  in  vain ;  for  they 
had  stripped  him  of  the  pouch  he  carried 
under  his  arm,  and  one  of  them  was  busily 
reading  the  very  letter  to  the  King,  which 
De  Montigni  had  written  at  Nogent.  Closer 
to  the  chateau,  were  several  others  ;  and 
one,  wearing  a  gay  green  scarf,  was  standing 
behind  a  man  who,  bending  down  his  head, 
was  looking  through  the  large  key-hole  of  the 
door.  The  young  nobleman  beckoned  to  his 
men,  who  had  remained  a  step  or  two  behind,  to 
come  quietly  up;  and  as  they  advanced,  bending 
low  to  avoid  being  seen,  he  whispered  to  them 
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to  follow  his  example ;  and  then  singling  out 
the  Leaguer  of  the  green  scarf,  he  levelled  his 
pistol  and  fired.  The  man  instantly  fell  back, 
and  rolled  down  the  steps  into  the  court,  and 
the  two  servants  discharging  their  weapons  at 
the  same  time,  cast  the  group  in  the  centre 
into  marvellous  confusion,  severely  wounding 
two  of  those  who  composed  it. 

De  Montigni  instantly  retreated  from  the  room 
to  charge  again ;  but,  as  soon  as  he  had  reached 
the  passage  beyond,  the  man  who  had  accom- 
panied him  from  Marzay,  whispered  in  his  ear, 
"  Do  you  know  who  they  are  ?  Pardi,  that  was 
a  good  shot  of  yours,  sir  ! — you  knocked  over 
the  BailU  de  Chazeul.  We  shall  have  to  fight 
for  our  lives,  however,  if  they  know  who  you 
are ;  for  doubtless  orders  have  been  sent  to 
bring  you  in,  dead  or  alive." 

«  The  Bailli  de  Chazeul !"  repeated  De  Mon- 
tigni in  surprise.  "  Ay,  I  remember  Monsieur 
de  Nemours  mentioned  he  had  been  sent  to 
Mayenne's  force.  But  we  must  act,  not  talk. 
I  should  be  sorry  to  believe  my  cousin  would 
give  any  commands  contrary  to  the  rights  of 
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blood ;  but  if  he  have  done  so,  the  more 
need  of  gallant  defence;  and  here  we  can 
surely  maintain  ourselves  till  help  arrives." 

"Oh,  yes!"  answered  the  man  in  a  con- 
fident tone  ;  "  they  can  neither  force  nor  starve 
us,  while  we  have  these  good  doors  for  our 
defence,  and  two  horses  to  eat." 

Without  further  consultation,  De  Montigni 
returned  to  the  window  with  the  same  pre- 
cautions as  before ;  but  he  found  that  the 
whole  party  of  Leaguers  had  retired  to  the 
other  side  of  the  court,  and  were  gathered 
together  round  the  wounded  men.  The  air 
was  now  growing  grey  with  twilight ;  and  even 
if  he  could  have  seen  to  take  a  just  aim,  the 
distance  was  too  great  to  afford  a  chance  of 
doing  any  damage  to  the  enemy.  The  eyes 
of  several  of  those  below  were  turned  towards 
the  windows ;  and,  catching  a  glance  of  a  man's 
head,  raised  somewhat  above  the  stone- work, 
one  of  them  exclaimed,  "  There  !  there  ! " 
loud  enough  for  the  sound  to  reach  his  ears. 
The  next  thing  he  expected  was  a  volley  ; 
but   the  moment    after  a  man  advanced  wav- 
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ing  a  white  handkerchief,  and  crying  "  Truce  ! 
truce  !" 

De  Montigni  was  silent,  till  the  Leaguer 
coming  nearer  demanded,  "  Is  the  Baron  de 
Montigni  amongst  you? — nay,  we  know  he  is  !" 

"  Well,""  answered  the  young  nobleman, 
raising  his  head,  "  what  if  he  be  !" 

"  Then  let  him  surrender  to  the  Holy  Ca- 
tholic League,"  replied  the  man,  "and  take 
quarter." 

"  If  you  be  really  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
League,"  replied  the  young  nobleman,  "  you 
have  nought  to  do  but  to  retire ;  for  Monsieur 
de  Montigni  is  furnished  with  a  pass  from  the 
Duke  of  Nemours.  But  if  you  be  plunderers 
and  marauders,  as  I  strongly  suspect,  keep 
your  distance,  for  you  cannot  force  us  here, 
and  the  attempt  will  cost  you  dear,  as  you 
must  have  learned  by  this  time." 

The  man  retired  a  step  or  two,  and  after 
consulting  for  a  minute  ^th  those  behind, 
he  again  came  forwai'd,  saying,  "If  you  have 
got  a  pass.  Monsieur  de  Montigni,  come  down 
and  show  it." 
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"  Will  any  three  amongst  you,  being  gen- 
tlemen, be  hostages  that  the  pass  shall  be 
respected  V  demanded  De  Montigni,  "  other- 
wise I  open  not  the  doors." 

"  Mark  you.  Monsieur  le  Baron,"  cried  an- 
other, who  seemed  to  be  of  a  superior  rank,  ad- 
vancing from  behind,  and  speaking  in  an  angry 
tone.  "You  had  better  surrender,  for  we  are 
resolved  to  have  you ;  and  though  we  have 
not  tools  to-night,  we  will  watch  you  well,  and 
force  your  gates  to-morrow  morning.  We  will 
give  you  till  day-break  to  consider  ;  but  if  you 
yield  not  with  the  first  ray  of  the  sun,  we  will 
pile  up  the  doors  with  faggots  and  burn  you  out."*' 

"  Long  ere  to-morrow  morning  our  friends 
will  be  here,""  replied  De  Montigni ;  "  and  you 
will  be  caught  in  your  own  trap.  So  do  as 
you  list,  gentlemen,  but  think  not  to  deceive 
us,  for  we  will  keep  good  watch  too." 

"  We  know  better,  we  know  better,"  an- 
swered the  last  speaker.  "  The  Bearnois  is  at 
Mantes,  his  forces  dispersing,  and  he  himself 
going  on  to  Meulan.  So  we  shall  rest  quiet 
enough,  and  to-morrow  will  see  you  our  pri- 
so  ner,  or   roasted  like   an   egg   in   the   ashes. 
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You  have  wounded  one  of  our  best  men,  I 
fear,  to  death ;  and  you  shall  not  escape  us ; 
but  if  you  surrender  to-night  you  shall  have 
good  quarter." 

"  That  I  will  never,"  cried  De  Montigni ; 
"  and  if  one  of  you  be  wounded  to  death, 
many  another  shall  fall  before  you  place  the 
faggots  that  you  talk  of;  and  so  no  more; 
for  if  you  come  nearer  I  will  fire."" 

The  spokesman  of  the  Leaguers  retiring 
slowly,  seemed  to  consult  for  a  few  minutes 
with  the  rest;  and  then,  carrying  away  two  ii 
their  arms,  while  another  walked  supported  by 
one  of  his  companions,  the  whole  body  re- 
treated from  the  court ;  but  by  the  remain- 
ing light  they  might  be  seen  to  halt  just 
beyond  the  walls ;  and  one  small  party  was  ob- 
served to  detach  itself  to  the  right  and  a  se- 
cond to  the  left,  as  if  to  guard  the  other  sides 
of  the  building.  A  single  horseman,  too,  rode 
off  in  the  direction  of  the  hill  from  which  they 
had  come  down  in  pursuit ;  and  it  was  evident 
that  their  present  intention  was  to  keep  their 
word  of  remaining  before  the  chateau  all  night. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

When  Helen  de  la  Tremblade  first  entered 
the  chapel  by  a  private  door  which  led  from  a 
small  room,  called  the  sacristy,  through  the 
walls,  into  the  country  beyond,  and  of  which 
Estoc  possessed  a  key,  she  found  the  building 
vacant.  There  stood  the  coffin,  covered  with 
its  pall ;  there  burnt  the  lights  upon  the  altar  ; 
and  a  little  further  on  the  pale  flame  of  a  votive 
lamp,  dedicated  by  some  of  the  deceased  lords 
of  Liancourt  to  their  patron  saint,  flickered 
before  a  little  shrine,  and  cast  a  faint  gleam 
into  the  right-hand  aisle. 

Helen's  heart  beat,  and  her  temples  throbbed. 
Her  breath  came  thick  and  hard;  and  with 
difficulty  her  trembhng  limbs  bore  her  forward. 
She  was  resolute,  however  ;  her  mind  was  made 
up,  and  prepared,  and  her  whole  spirit  nerved 
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for  the  terrible  task — the  most  terrible  that 
human  being  can  perform  —  of  confessing  to 
one  who  has  built  up  a  fabric  of  love  and  con- 
fidence, upon  our  virtue  and  our  honour,  a  tale 
of  sin,  and  shame  ;  and  slowly,  feebly,  and  un- 
steadily, but  with  strong  determination,  she  tot- 
tered forward  till  she  reached  the  open  space 
between  the  coffin  and  the  altar.  Just  as  she 
did  so,  she  heard  a  step  approaching  the  chapel 
across  the  court.  She  knew  it  was  that  of 
him  whom  she  sought,  and  her  heart  sunk  at 
i;he  sound.  Clasping  her  hands  together,  and 
bending  her  head,  she  murmured  prayer  upon 
prayer  for  strength,  for  forgiveness  ;  while  the 
step  came  nearer  and  more  near,  entered  the 
chapel,  advanced  up  the  nave,  suddenly  paused, 
and  remained  suspended  for  more  than  a 
minute. 

"  He  sees  me,"  thought  Helen.  ''  Oh,  God  ! 
how  shall  I  meet  him  ?" 

She  dared  not  raise  her  head;  her  hands 
remained  clasped  in  the  same  position ;  her 
hmbs  lost  all  power ;  and  she  seemed  iov  the 
moment  turned  into  stone. 
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At  length  she  heard  a  voice.  "  Helen  !''  it 
cried,  "  Helen,"  and  then  came  the  priest's  step 
rapidly  moving  towards  her.  The  rustle  of  his 
garments  told  her  he  was  near ;  for  she  dared 
not  look  up ;  and  she  sank  upon  her  knees  at 
his  feet.  Then  were  poured  forth  the  rapid 
words  of  shame  and  contrition,  which  we  have 
mentioned;  and  then  came  a  terrible  pause, 
at  the  end  of  which  she  felt  his  arms  around 
her,  and  heard  the  words  of  still  enduring 
love  and  tenderness,  with  which  he  spoke.  A 
wild  and  agonised  sob  burst  from  her  bosom, 
and  then  the  overloaded  heart  relieved  itself  by 
tears. 

The  old  man  soothed  and  consoled  his  niece. 
He  dried  her  eyes,  he  pressed  her  to  his  bosom, 
he  told  her  to  be  comforted,  he  promised  her 
forgiveness  of  all.  He  held  out  to  her  the 
high  and  merciful  hopes  vouched  by  the  word 
of  God  for  every  sinner  that  repents,  and,  in 
the  end  he  succeeded  in  tranquillizing  her  first 
emotions. 

But  Helen  remembered  the  tale  she  had  to 
tell.     She  recollected  that  every  minute  might 
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be  precious ;  and  when  seeing  her  more  calm, 
he  desired  her  to  tell  him  all,  she  did  so  as 
rapidly  and  clearly,  as  the  natural  feelings  of 
her  heart  would  admit.  The  narrative  was  min- 
gled with  the  tears  and  blushes  of  burning  shame 
and  bitter  remorse  and  agonizing  self-condem- 
nation, even  while  she  related  with  simple  truth, 
the  arts  which  had  been  used  to  mislead,  and 
the  promises  which  had  been  held  out  but  to 
destroy.  She  attempted  not  to  paUiate,  for  no 
tongue  could  be  more  full  of  blame,  than  hers 
was  of  herself;  but  yet  her  whole  tale  was  in 
itself  a  palliation  of  her  fault ;  and  when  she 
came  to  the  end,  all  that  remained  in  the  bosom 
of  the  priest,  was  anger  and  indignation  towards 
the  woman  who  had  so  neglected  innocence  com- 
mitted to  her  charge,  and  towards  the  man  who 
had  so  basely  taken  advantage  of  that  neglect 
to  deceive  a  confiding  heart,  and  stain  a  pure 
and  innocent  spirit. 

''  The  villain  !  "  he  cried,  "  the  base  deceit- 
ful villain.  But  even  he  is  less  culpable  than 
that  dark  demon  his  mother.  If  ever  there  was 
a  fiend  in  human  flesh  'tis  she  ! — She  burnt  the 
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letters,   then?      She   took  from  you  the   only 
proofs  of  his  treachery  and  his  falsehood  ?  '* 

«'  She  did,"  said  Helen.  ''  She  called  me 
every  odious  name,  which,  perhaps,  I  but  too 
well  deserved ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  all  her  ser- 
vants, drove  me  forth,  to  perish,  for  aught  she 
knew,  unfriended  and  alone." 

"  She  shall  have  her  punishment,"  replied 
Walter  de  la  Tremblade  in  a  stern,  resolute 
tone.  "Ay,  here  as  well  as  hereafter.  All 
the  letters  did  you  say  ? — all  ?  " 

'« All  I  think,"  said  Helen.  "  Nay,"  she  added, 
"there  may  be  one  which  I  placed  in  the  book 
of  Hours  you  gave  me ;  and  it  may  have  escaped 
her  notice,  though  doubtless  she  has  caused 
search  to  be  made  since  I  was  driven  away.  Yet, 
as  the  book  is  clasped,  it  might  not  be  ob- 
served." 

"  What  were  its  contents  ? "  demanded  the 
priest  eagerly,  with  his  keen  eye  fixed  upon  her 
face,  so  that  its  light  seemed  to  dazzle  and  con- 
fuse her. 

Helen  lifted  her  hand  to  her  head,  and 
for  a  moment  gazed  into  vacancy  with  the  effort 
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to  remember.  "  Yes/'  she  said  at  length,  *<  Yes, 
it  was  the  last  but  one  he  wrote  me.  He  pro- 
mised to  love  me  ever. — He  said  he  would  see 
me  soon  again. — He  called  me  his  wife." 

'*  He  did  ?  He  did?"  cried  the  priest,  with  a 
look  of  triumph.  "  That  letter  must  be  obtained, 
Helen ! " 

''  But  how  ?  "  demanded  the  poor  girl  with  a 
mournful  shake  of  the  head ;  "even  if  it  still  ex- 
ists, they  will  not  let  me  enter  those  doors  again." 

*'  No,"  answered  Walter  de  la  Tremblade. 
"  No,  you  never  shall.  But  still  that  letter 
must  be  obtained,  if  it  be  in  being.  Ay,  and  it 
shall  be  too ;  and  that  before  to-morrow  morning. 
What  is  the  hour  ?  Near  one, — I  had  forgot, 
I  had  forgot.  We  have  no  time  to  lose  !  That 
accursed  plot  is  on  the  eve  of  execution.  It 
must  be  frustrated  ;"  and,  pressing  his  hand  hard 
upon  his  brow,  he  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the 
pavement  in  deep  meditation.  "  Yes,"  he  said 
at  length,  "  that  will  do  !  Listen  to  me,  Helen. 
They  have  laid  a  scheme  to  drive  Rose  d*Albret, 
who  always  loved  you,  into  the  arms  of  him  who 
has  betrayed  you.     They   have   persuaded  he  r 
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that  Louis  de  Montigni  is  dead ;  and  they  think 
by  blasting  her  reputation  to  leave  her  no 
choice  but  marriage  with  Chazeul." 

"  Oh,  horrible  !  "  cried  Helen.  "  How  base  ! 
how  shameless  !  " 

"It  is  worthy  of  its  framer,"  replied  the 
priest.  "  The  maid  is  bribed  or  frightened  to 
give  him  this  night — yes  within  a  few  minutes 
from  this  time — to  give  him  admission  to  her 
chamber." 

"  Oh  !  let  me  fly  and  tell  her,"  cried  Helen 
vehemently.  "  She  must  be  saved,  she  must  be 
saved. — I  will  go  to  her,  1  will  go  to  her ! — I 
will  stay  with  her. — I  will  stab  him  first  with  my 
own  hand  ! " 

"  Be  calm,  be  calm,"  replied  the  priest  ; 
''  there  is  no  need  of  that.  We  can  frustrate 
him  as  easily,  and  more  innocently.  There  is  a 
door  from  my  chamber  into  hers.  It  is  unlock- 
ed or  can  be  speedily  opened.  By  it  you  can 
go  to  her  and  tell  her  all.  Let  her  know  that 
De  Montigni  is  living,  that  the  rumour  of  his 
death  was  but  a  fraud.  Tell  her  how  they  are 
practising  against  her  peace.     Bid  her  be  firm 
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and  constant,  and  she  shall  have  aid,  when 
least  she  expects  it.  Stay  with  her  if  you  will — 
or  rather  bring  her  forth  into  my  chamber. 
There  she  can  pass  the  night  in  security,  and 
return  with  first  dawn  of  morning.  And  now 
let  us  hasten  away,  Helen,  for  this  must  be  done, 
my  child,  before  the  clock  strikes  one.  I  have 
to  watch  here ;  but  to  prevent  this  deed  is  a 
higher  duty,  and  I  may  well  be  spared  for  a 
few  minutes.  And  God's  blessing  be  upon  your 
endeavours." 

Thus  saying,  he  led  her  from  the  chapel, 
through  the  old  hall  and  the  corridor  beyond,  and 
then  up  the  stairs,  feeling  his  way  by  the  hand- 
rope  that  ran  along  the  wall.  All  was  dark  and 
silent ;  not  a  sound  stirred  in  the  house ;  and 
nothing  but  a  faint  ray  of  the  moonlight,  which 
shot  across  from  a  window  half  way  up  the 
staircase,  gave  them  any  light  in  their  course. 

Opening  the  door  of  his  own  chamber,  as 
quietly  as  possible,  the  priest  led  Helen  in  ;  and 
then  striking  a  light,  he  showed  her  the  door 
which  led  to  the  apartments  of  Rose  d'Albret. 
It  was  locked,  but  the  key  was   in  the  inside 
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and  easily  turned;  and,  ere  they  opened  it, 
Walter  de  la  Tremblade  once  more  embraced 
his  niece,  saying,  "  I  must  find  another  time 
to  comfort  thee,  ray  poor  child ;  but  the  best 
comfort  will  be  vengeance  on  those  who  have 
wronged  thee.  Now  go,  and  make  no  noise. 
Speak  to  her  in  a  whisper.  Bid  her  rise  at 
once  and  follow  thee,  if  she  regards  her  safety, 
and  her  honour.  Then  lock  both  these  doors, 
and  rest  in  peace  for  this  night.  I  will  be  with 
you  early  in  the  morning ;  but  I  have  much  to 
do  ere  then.*' 

Thus  saying,  he  kissed  her  brow,  and  left 
her ;  and  Helen  opening  the  door,  but  leaving 
the  light  upon  the  table,  crept  softly  into  the 
room  of  Mademoiselle  d'Albret.  Poor  Rose, 
wearied  and  exhausted  with  all  that  she  had 
lately  gone  through,  had  at  length  fallen  into 
slumber.  The  curtains  of  her  bed  were  thrown 
back ;  and  there  she  lay  like  a  beautiful  statue  on 
a  tomb,  her  face  pale  with  grief  and  weariness, 
the  bright  eyes  closed,  the  long  black  lashes 
resting  on  her  cheek,  and  one  fair  hand 
crossing  her  heaving  bosom  in  all  the  languid 
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relaxation  of  sleep.  The  light  streamed  faintly 
in  upon  her  from  the  neighbouring  chamber, 
and  seemed  to  produce  some  effect  upon  her 
slumbers;  for  a  faint  smile  passed  over  her 
lip,  as  Helen  stood  for  an  instant  to  gaze  at 
her,  and  she  murmured  the  word  "  Louis.*'' 

"  She  has  happy  dreams,"  said  Helen  to 
herself,  "  yet  I  must  disturb  them ; "  and  she 
laid  her  hand  gently  upon  that  of  her  friend. 

Rose  started  up  with  a  look  of  wild  surprise, 
but  Helen  laid  her  finger  on  her  lips  as  a  sign 
to  be  silent,  and  then  whispered,  "  Rise  in- 
stantly, dearest  Rose,  and  come  with  me  into 
the  next  room.  Be  quick,  if  you  would  save 
your  honour  and  your  peace  !  You  know  not 
what  they  machinate  against  you.'" 

Rose  gazed  at  her  for  a  moment  in  surprise, 
as  if  scarcely  comprehending  what  she  meant : 
but  then  a  sudden  look  of  terror  came  over 
her;  and,  rising  without  a  word,  she  took 
some  thin  clothing,  and  followed  whither  her 
companion  led. 

Helen  drew  the  curtains  close  round  the 
bed,  and  then  guided  the  lady  to  the  priest's 
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chamber.  "While  passing  the  door,  they  heard 
a  murmur,  as  of  low  voices  speaking  in  the 
anteroom,  and  Helen  then  turning  the  key  in 
the  lock  as  silently  as  possible,  pointed  to 
an  ebony  crucifix,  with  a  small  ivory  figure 
of  the  dying  Saviour  nailed  upon  it,  which 
stood  upon  the  table,  rising  above  a  skull.  She 
led  Rose  d'Albret  towards  it ;  and,  kneeling 
down  together,  they  prayed. 

When  they  rose,  Mademoiselle  d'Albret 
would  fain  have  asked  explanations,  but  Helen 
whispered  to  be  silent;  and  making  her  lie 
down  in  the  priest's  bed,  she  knelt  by  her 
side,  drew  the  curtain  round  to  deaden  the 
sound  of  her  voice,  and  then,  in  a  low 
murmur,  related  all  she  had  to  tell.  The 
first  news  that  she  gave  were  the  joyful  tidings 
that  De  Montigni  still  lived ;  and  Rose  clasped 
her  hands  gladly,  giving  thanks  to  God.  But 
at  Helen's  farther  intelligence,  horror  and  con- 
sternation took  possession  of  her.  "  Oh,  hea- 
ven !"  she  said,  "what  will  become  of  me,  if 
they  have  recourse  to  such  means  as  this?- — 
Where  shall  I  find  safety?" 
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"  Fear  not,  fear  not,"  replied  Helen :  "  my 
uncle  will  devise  means  to  deliver  you." 

"  Oh,  let  me  fly,  Helen,"  said  Rose.  "  The 
door  by  which  you  came  into  the  chapel,  may 
give  me  freedom." 

Helen  shook  her  head  :  "  Not  to-night,"  she 
said.  "  You  might  meet  him  in  the  passages. 
As  soon  as  he  discovers  you  have  left  your 
room,  there  will  be  search  and  inquiry.  We 
must  trust  to  him  who  brought  me  hither : 
but  Walter  de  la  Tremblade  is  not  a  man  to 
be  frustrated  by  any  one.  Leave  it  to  him — 
he  will  deliver  you." 

No  sound  as  yet  had  reached  them  from 
the  neighbouring  chamber,  although  they  had 
now  quitted  it  nearly  an  hour;  but  the  door 
was  thick  and  heavy,  and  deeply  sunk  in  the 
wall.  The  next  moment,  however,  they  heard 
voices  speaking  at  the  top  of  the  stairs ;  and 
some  one  said  aloud,  "  Good  night,  Monsieur 
deChazeul!" 

Those  simple  words  were  followed  by  a  mean- 
ing laugh ;  then  some  other  sounds  not  so  dis- 
tinct, and  then  all  was  silent  again. 
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"You  were  right,  dear  Helen,''  said  Rose 
d*Albret.  "  We  should  have  been  stopped  had 
I  attempted  to  fly.  But  where  will  this  end  ? 
— where  will  this  end  ?  '*  and,  turning  her  eyes 
to  the  pillow,  she  wept  bitterly. 

Helen  tried  to  comfort  her,  though  she  her- 
self needed  consolation  as  much ;  for  who  can 
tell  what  were  all  the  varied  sensations,  each 
painful,  yet  each  different  from  the  rest,  which 
thronged  her  bosom  on  that  sad  night?  She 
felt,  oh,  how  bitterly !  that  she  had  loved  a 
villain,  deeper,  blacker,  more  degraded  than 
all  his  treachery  to  her  could  have  taught 
her  to  believe;  and  there  is  no  agony  so  hor- 
rible as  when  the  cup  of  affection  is  first 
mingled  with  contempt  and  abhorrence.  She 
was  not  only  neglected  and  cast  off  for  another, 
—  that  she  could  have  borne,  and  wept  or 
withered  away  in  silence  ; — but  she  found  him 
for  whom  she  had  sacrificed  all,  using  still 
baser  arts  than  those  he  had  employed  against 
herself,  for  sordid  objects,  and  without  even 
the  excuse  of  passion.  She  felt  grief,  too, 
for  Rose  d'Albret,    for   her  who    had   been   so 
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tender  and  so  kind  towards  herself;  and  dread, 
lest,  after  all,  the  machinations  of  those  who 
had  the  poor  girl  in  their  toils,  should  prove 
successful,  came  like  a  cold  dark  cloud  over 
the  dreary  prospect  of  the  future. 

All  these  emotions  were  added  to  her  own 
shame  and  remorse  and  terrible  disappointment ; 
and,  although  Rose  insisted  that  she  should  lie 
down  beside  her,  yet  neither  closed  an  eye  ;  and 
the  rest  of  the  night  passed  in  long,  though  not 
uninterrupted,  conversation.  Often  they  list- 
ened for  sounds,  often  they  paused  to  medi- 
tate over  all  the  painful  circumstances  that 
surrounded  them;  but  still  they  turned  to 
discuss,  with  faint  and  sinking  hearts,  either 
the  gloomy  past  or  the  dark  impenetrable  time 
to  come,  which  offered  their  eyes  no  tangible 
hope  to  rest  upon,  but  in  fresh  sorrow  resist- 
ance and  endurance. 

With  the  first  ray  of  Hght,  Rose  d'Albret  return- 
ed to  her  own  chamber,  determined  to  follow  to 
the  least  particular  the  advice  of  the  priest ;  but 
Helen  remained  in  her  uncle's  room,  in  expec- 
tation of  his  return.     Minute  after  minute  fled. 
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however,  without  his  coming.  She  heard  Rose 
call  her  maid,  and  voices  speaking ;  she  heard 
the  sounds  of  busy  hfe  spread  through  the 
chateau;  she  heard  distant  tones  of  a  hunt- 
ing horn  swell  up  from  the  woody  country 
beyond.  But  still  her  uncle  did  not  appear ; 
and  Helen,  in  terror  at  the  thought  of  new 
calamity,  watched  for  him  in  vain. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

We  must  now  return  to  Walter  de  la  Trem- 

blade,  who  closed  the  door  of  the  room  where 

he  had  left  his  niece,  and  paused  one  moment 

to  think.     "  It  must  be  risked,"  he  said :  "  the 

boy  owes  me  much — He  will  not  dare  to  doubt 

me;"    and,  without    farther   consideration,    he 

again  descended  the  stairs.     At  the  bottom  he 

heard    a    step,    and  saw    a    hght  glimmering 

through   the  door  at  the  far  end  of  the  hall. 

"  It  is   that  base  villain  ! "   he   thought   as  he 

concealed  himself   behind  one   of    the  square 

masses   of  masonry    that    supported  the    roof 

above.     "  He  goes  upon  his  dark  errand,  like 

the  silent  withering  frost  of  autumn,  blighting 

all  the  flowers  it  falls  upon.     Ah,  monster  !"  he 

muttered  between  his  teeth,  as  he  saw  the  Mar- 
quis  pass  not   ten  steps  from   him:   and   well 
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was  it  for  Chazeul,  well  for  himself,  that  there 
was  no  dagger  under  that  priest's  robe. 

Covered  with  a  dressing-gown  of  embroi- 
dered silk,  and  bearing  a  lamp  in  his  hand, 
with  a  stealthy  step  and  an  eye  looking  eagerly 
forward,  as  if  agitated  with  the  very  scheme 
in  which  he  was  taking  part,  Chazeul  crossed 
the  hall  and  approached  the  staircase.  There 
was  a  slight  rustle  of  the  priest's  gown,  and 
the  other  paused  suddenly  and  listened.  All 
was  still  again ;  and  he  murmured,  "  It  was 
the  wind  ! "  The  next  instant  the  clock  struck 
one,  and  with  a  smile  the  Marquis  mounted 
the  stairs. 

The  moment  he  was  gone,  Walter  de  la 
Tremblade  came  forth  again,  and  with  a  quick 
step  went  on,  through  the  stone  hall,  across 
the  court,  and  entered  the  chapel.  There, 
with  haste  and  agitation,  he  lighted  a  lamp 
that  stood  in  the  sacristy,  returned,  shading 
the  flame  with  his  hand,  and,  traversing  the 
hall  in  another  direction,  passed  through  a  low 
arch  and  along  a  narrow  passage,  which  led 
him  to  the  foot  of  a  small  staircase.     Then, 
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taking  two  steps  at  a  time,  he  mounted  rapidly 
to  the  highest  story  of  the  chateau,  where  two 
or  three  rooms  were  seen  on  either  hand. 
Through  the  key- hole  of  one  streamed  a  light, 
and  voices  were  heard  talking. 

"Ay,  there  wait  her  witnesses,*"  murmured 
the  priest;  and,  proceeding  he  turned  into  a 
passage  on  the  left,  and  listened  at  a  door. 
All  was  still;  and,  setting  down  the  lamp,  he 
raised  the  latch  and  entered.  It  was  a  low 
ill-furnished  room,  where  slept  the  page,  and 
one  of  the  servants  of  the  Marchioness  of 
Chazeul,  in  beds  not  large  enough  to  hold 
more  than  a  single  person.  At  the  first  pallet  the 
priest  stopped ;  and  shading  his  eyes  with  his 
hand,  as  if  to  concentrate  the  little  light  that 
found  its  way  in  at  the  door,  which  he  had 
left  open,  he  gazed  upon  the  countenance  of 
the  sleeping  man.  Then,  going  on,  he  touched 
the  page  gently  with  his  hand.  The  boy  slept 
soundly,  however,  and  the  priest  had  to  stir  him 
once  more  before  he  woke.  Then  whispering 
"  Hush  !"  he  added,  «  Get  up,  Philip.  There  is 
business  for  you  to  do." 
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"Ab!  what  is  it,  father?"  said  the  boy, 
rubbing  his  eyes,  still  heavy  with  sleep :  "  is 
anything  the  matter?" 

"Do  not  speak  so  loud,"  replied  father 
Walter;  there  is  no  need  to  wake  any  one  else. 
The  Marchioness  has  chosen  you  to  ride  for 
something  that  both  she  and  I  may  have  oc- 
casion to  see ;  and  you  must  mount  and  away 
to  Chazeul  immediately,  so  as  to  be  back 
before  nine  to-morrow,  when  the  burial  of  the 
old  Commander  de  Liancourt  is  to  take  place. 
Are  you  awake  enough  to  understand  me?" 

"Oh,  yes,  yes,"  answered  the  page  yawn- 
ing, "  I  understand  quite  well.  I  wish  she 
had  chosen  another  hour.  At  home,  we  can 
never  count  upon  half  a  night's  sleep:  she 
is  as  restless  as  the  wind ;  and  it  is  to  be  the 
same  thing  here,  it  seems.  But  what  am  I  to 
bring?" 

"A  certain  precious  book  of  Hours,"  replied 
the  priest,  "which  has  been  long  in  the  family 
of  La  Tremblade.  You  will  find  it  in  the 
room  which  my  niece,  Mademoiselle  de  la 
Tremblade,  used  to  occupy.''''    He  paused  upon 
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the  words,  to  show  the  boy  that  he  was  aware  of 
Helen's  absence  from  the  Chateau  of  Chazeul, 
and  then  continued,  "  You  will  know  the  book, 
if  you  should  find  others  there,  by  its  being 
covered  with  crimson  velvet,  with  silver  clasps 
and  studs.  Bring  it  at  once  to  me  ;  and  let  no 
one  else  see  it." 

"  But  will  that  old  tiger  of  a  gouvernante 
let  me  have  it?"  asked  the  page:  "she  will 
not  let  one  of  us  set  foot  in  any  room  beyond 
the  hall." 

"  Then  make  her  fetch  it,"  said  the  priest. 
"  Tell  her  your  mistress  wants  it ;  and  let  her 
refuse  if  she  dare.  Now,  be  quick.  Cast  on 
your  things,  and  join  me  in  the  chapel.  I  will 
order  a  horse  to  be  saddled  in  the  mean  time. 
But,  make  no  noise.  It  is  needless  to  wake 
any  one ;  and  the  Marchioness  would  have  your 
going  secret." 

The  page  entertained  no  suspicion;  and — 
while  Walter  de  la  Tremblade  hurried  to  the 
stable,  woke  a  horse-boy  and  made  him  saddle 
ahorse  in  haste — he  dressed  himself  as  quick- 
ly as  his  drowsy  state  would  admit ;  and  then, 
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finding  his  way  out  of  the  room — not  with- 
out stumbling  over  the  foot  of  his  com- 
rade's bed,  and  wondering  he  had  not  woke 
him — he  groped  along  the  passage  till  he  came 
to  the  room  whence  the  light  was  shining 
through  the  keyhole. 

"Ay!"  he  thought^  "those  lads  are  still 
up,  playing  with  the  dice  I  warrant.  I  should 
like  to  look  in  and  give  them  a  surprise ;  but 
I  cannot  wait  for  that;"  and  he  passed  on, 
descended  the  stairs,  and  crossed  the  court 
to  the  chapel. 

No  sooner  had  he  quitted  the  room  where 
he  had  lain,  however,  than  his  companion, 
who  had  seemed  so  sound  asleep,  raised  him- 
self upon  his  arm  in  bed,  and  asked  himself, 
"  What  is  all  this,  I  wonder  ? — 'Tis  mighty 
secret ! — The  book  to  be  brought  to  him  ! 
Why  not  to  her,  if  she  wishes  to  see  it? — I 
should  not  be  surprised  if  this  were  some 
trick  of  the  priest's  own.  If  all  the  house 
were  not  asleep,  I  would  go  tell  my  Lady. 
Perhaps  she  has  not  gone  to  rest  yet ;  for 
she   sits   up   mighty  late   all   by  herself;  and 
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no  one  knows  what  she  is  doing.  I  had  better 
go  !  and  yet  she  may  not  like  to  be  dis- 
turbed, especially  if  she  be  dealing  with  the 
Devil,  as  the  peasants  in  the  village  say. 
Hark !  there  are  people  up  and  about !  I 
will  go  and  tell  her,  if  she  be  waking.  She 
can  but  say  I  am  over  zealous ;  and  if  it  should 
prove  all  a  trick  of  the  priest's,  I  may  get 
a  broad  piece  for  my  news." 

These  meditations,  though  short  and  connect- 
ed here,  were  somewhat  slow  and  disjointed,  as 
they  really  presented  themselves,  to  the  man's 
mind,  so  that  the  page  who  had  been  sent  to 
Chazeul  was  in  the  saddle  and  away,  before  they 
had  come  to  a  conclusion,  and  his  comrade  had 
begun  to  dress  himself.  When  he  had  managed 
to  get  on  the  greater  part  of  his  apparel,  how- 
ever, he  approached  the  door,  and  like  the  lad 
who  had  gone  before,  made  some  mental  remarks 
upon  the  light  which  streamed  from  the  room 
tenanted  by  his  fellow  servants,  and  which 
was  now  much  more  visible  as  the  door  by  this 
time  stood  open,  and  the  rays  poured  full  out 
into  the  passage.     He  looked  in  as  he  went  by, 
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and,  seeing  the  chamber  vacant,  took  the  lamp 
that  stood  upon  the  table  to  light  him  on  his 
way. 

The  apartments  of  Madame  de  Chazeul  were 
quite  at  the  other  side  of  the  house,  so  that 
he  was  long  in  reaching  them;  for,  in  the 
mansions  of  those  days,  the  architects  had 
displayed  all  their  skill  in  distributing  the 
cubic  space  contained  in  any  given  building, 
into  as  many  stairs  and  passages  as  possible, 
so  that  its  tenants,  unless  they  restrained  them- 
selves to  one  especial  part,  might  never  want 
exercise  in  arriving  at  the  rest. 

The  anteroom  door  was  at  length  reached ; 
and,  tapping  gently,  for  fear  of  startling  the 
inmates,  the  man  was  surprised  to  find  his 
summons  answered  instantly  by  one  of  the 
Marchioness's  maids  fully  dressed,  but  pale 
in  the  face  with  drowsiness,  and  heavy  about 
the  eyes. 

"Can  I  speak  a  moment  with  Madame?'' 
asked  the  servant  in  a  low  voice. 

"  Oh  yes,  Pierre,"  replied  the  woman.  "  She 
expects   some  of  you.     I  thought   you  would 
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Tlie  man  began  to  fancy,  he  had  made  a 
mistake,  and  that  Madame  de  Chazeul  had 
really  sent  the  priest  to  the  page :  so  that 
he  would  now  willingly  have  retreated ;  but 
the  maid  continued,  "Come  in!  come  in!" 
and  another  who  was  sitting  at  a  frame  em- 
broidering, rose  and  went  to  the  inner  room  to 
tell  the  Marchioness  that  "  Pierre  was  come/' 

"  Pierre  ! "  cried  Madame  de  Chazeul ; 
"  what  has  he  to  do  with  it  ?  Bring  him 
in,  however.  This  must  be  some  other  affair. 
What  now,  Pierre  ?  "  she  asked,  fixing  her  keen 
vulture-like  eyes  upon  him  as  he  was  brought 
forward,  and  signing  her  maids  to  close  the 
door  :  "  What  seek  you  here  so  late  ?" 

"  Why,  so  please  you,  Madam,"  replied  the 
servant,  *'  I  was  not  sure  that  all  was  right, 
and  thought  it  better  to  tell  you  what  was 
going  on,  because  you  once  told  me — '* 

The  Marchioness  waved  her  hand  impa- 
tiently, exclaiming  "  What  is  it  ?  what  is  it  ? 
Cease  your  prefaces  !  —  What  brought  you 
hither?" 

"Why,  Madam,  father  Walter,  the  priest," 
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answered  the  servant,  "stole  up  just  now  to 
the  room  where  the  boy  Phihp  and  I  are 
lodged.  Not  a  word  did  he  say  to  me ;  but 
he  woke  Philip,  and  when  I  roused  up  at 
the  sound  of  voices,  for  I  was  but  in  a  dog's 
sleep,  I  heard  him  give  the  page  a  message 
from  you,  Madam." 

"  From  me  ? "  cried  the  Marchioness,  her 
eye  glowing  like  a  coal  with  anger  and  eager- 
ness,    "  Well,  what  was  the  message  ?" 

"That  he  was  to  ride  instantly  back  to 
the  chateau,  Madam,"  replied  the  man,  who 
easily  divined  from  his  mistress's  face  that 
all  was  not  right ;  "  and  to  bring  hither,  be- 
fore nine  to-morrow,  a  book  of  Hours  from 
the  room  Mademoiselle  Helen  used  to  oc- 
cupy/' 

"Did  he  say  that?"  demanded  the  Mar- 
chioness  vehemently.  "  Did  he  use  those 
exact  words, — '  that  she  used  to  occupy  ?'  " 

"Yes,  Madam,  just  that,"  answered  Pierre. 
"  I  marked  that  shrewdly,  for  he  said  those 
words  very  slowly:  and  what  made  me  think 
it  altogether  strange  was,  that  though  he  said 
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you  wanted   to   see  the  bo«k,   he   told    PhiHp 
to  bring  it  direct  to  him." 

"Ha!"  cried  Madame  de  Chazeul;  "So! 
Is  it  so  ? — Well.  You  have  done  right,  Pierre, 
and  shall  be  rewarded.  Come  hither  at  day- 
break to-morrow  ;  and  now  go  sleep." 

The  man  retired;  and  the  moment  he  was 
gone,  Madame  de  Chazeul  started  up,  and 
with  a  vehement  gesture  of  the  hand,  ex- 
claimed, "  He  knows  it  all  I — She  has  found 
means  to  write  ! — Ah,  how  subtle  is  he  !  Who 
would  have  thought  from  that  calm  peaceful 
face  he  bore  to-night,  that  such  rage  and 
hatred,  and  thirst  of  revenge  were  in  his 
bosom,  as  must  be  there  even  now  ? — We  shall 
have  plots  on  foot — some  scheme  to  stop  the 
marriage.  What  can  be  in  this  book  ?  Here, 
girl  !  Call  Martin  from  the  foot  of  the  other 
staircase,  bid  him  run  to  the  stable  and  bring 
the  boy  Philip  hither  —  by  force  if  he  come 
not  quietly.  Away  !  lose  not  a  minute  lest 
he  be  gone  ! " 

The  girl  departed ;  and  the  Marchioness 
went  on  with  her  own  thoughts.     "  What  can 
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be  in  the  book  ?  There  is  something  beneath 
this  ! — Or  has  that  fool  Pierre  deceived  himself, 
and  knowing  the  girl  is  not  there,  put  words 
into  the  man's  mouth  ?  Yet  why  send  at  this 
hour  secretly  ? —  why  falsely  use  my  name  to 
sanction  the  order  ?  No,  no,  he  knows  it  all, 
and  must  be  cared  for.  There  is  but  one 
way — secure  him  till  the  marriage  is  over, — 
let  my  brother  know  nought  of  it, — and  then 
justify  the  deed  by  the  result." 

She  sat  down,  and  leaned  her  brow  upon 
her  hands,  closing  her  eyes,  till  the  door  again 
opened,  and  the  maid  re-entered,  accompanied 
by  another  of  her  men.  "  Well,"  she  ex- 
claimed, as  soon  as  she  saw  him ;  "  Where  is 
Philip?" 

"  He  has  been  gone  this  half  hour,  Madam, 
the  stable  boys  declare,"  was  the  man's  reply. 

Madame  de  Chazeul  let  her  hand  fall  heavily 
on  the  table;  but  suddenly  recovering  herself 
she  said,  "  Keep  a  watch  upon  the  gates  from 
five  to-morrow,  till  PhiHp  returns.  Then  bring 
him  at  once  to  me, — let  him  speak  with  no 
one ;    and   hark   you,  Martin ;  you  are  a  man  , 
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^of  execution, — Get  ye  gone,  hussy  !  'tis  not 
for  your  ears.  Come  nearer,  Martin, "^  and  she 
whispered  something  as  he  bent  down  his  head. 

The  man  started  back  with  a  look  of  con- 
sternation, saying,  "  No,  madam  !  not  a  priest ! 
I  cannot  do  that ! " 

"  Fool!"  'tis  but  for  a  few  hours,"  exclaimed 
the  Marchioness.  Hark  ye, —  one  hundred 
crowns  !  You  shall  keep  him  under  your  own 
ward,  and  set  him  free  five  minutes  after  noon." 

"Well,  madam,  well!"  answered  the  ser- 
vant, after  a  moment's  thought;  "but  you 
must  promise  to  get  me  absolution,  cost  what  it 
may;  for  it  is  no  light  matter  laying  hands  upon 
one  of  the  church, — and  so  good  a  catholic  too." 

"  Oh,  absolution  you  shall  have  !"  cried 
Madame  de  Chazeul;  "from  the  hands  of  a 
bishop,  if  that  will  satisfy  you;  and,  if  there 
be  any  difficulty,  you  have  nothing  to  do  but 
to  kill  a  heretic,  and  that  will  make  all  even. 
Do  you  promise  to  obey  ?  —  Mark  me,  a 
hundred  crowns  and  absolution,  cost  what  it 
may!" 

"  Well,   madam,  well,''  he  replied ;  "  I  will 
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do  it,  this  once;  but  you  must  never  ask  me 
to  meddle  with  a  priest  again." 

*«Poo!"  cried  the  Marchioness,  "'Tis  for 
his  own  good.  He  will  get  himself  into  trouble 
if  it  be  not  done, — and  now  away,  Martin. 
See  to  this  other  business  first;  and  then  lay 
hold  of  him.  Do  it  gently  you  know,  quite 
gently,  but  firmly  too ;  and  be  quick,  good 
Martin,  be  quick." 

The  man  retired ;  but  he  grumbled  as  he 
went,  and  asked  himself  as  he  descended  the 
stairs,  "  Where  will  this  woman  end  ? — She 
will  make  one  damn  one's-self  some  day,  and 
she  care  nothing  about  it." 

In  the  meantime  Walter  de  la  Tremblade 
had  returned  to  the  chapel  with  a  quick  step, 
after  seeing  the  page  depart  for  Chazeul. 
His  thoughts,  though  commonly  so  calm  and 
clear,  were  all  in  confusion  and  agitation.  The 
strong  passions  had  obtained  the  mastery ;  and 
for  a  time  they  revelled  in  their  conquest. 
He  thought  of  Helen — of  the  being  on  whom 
the  affections  of  his  heart  had  all  centred — 
of  the   only   one   in   all  the  world,   the   only 
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earthly   thing,   on  which  he   had    suffered   his 
heart    to   rest,  with   the   intense   concentrated 
love   which   he   had  withdrawn   from   all   that 
most  men    hold    dear.      He    thought   of   her 
stained    and     disgraced,     deceived,     betrayed, 
abandoned ;  and  oh  !  how  the  gust  of  passion, 
like  the  blast  of  the  hurricane,  bent  his  spirit 
before   it !     He   thought   of  her    betrayer — of 
him  whom  he  had   striven  to  raise,  and  who 
had  all  the  while  been  blasting  the  only  flower 
left   blooming    for   him   in    the   wilderness    of 
life ;    and   the  thirst  for  vengeance  took  pos- 
session  of  his  whole  heart.      Of  her  too   he 
thought,  who — loaded  with  every  kind  of  ini- 
quity,  her   married   life  stained   with  many  a 
slander,   her    whole    soul   foul    with    sin  and 
wickedness — of  her  who  had   used   him   as  a 
tool   for   her  purposes,  and   employed  him  to 
elevate  the  treacherous  villain  who,  like  a  ser- 
pent,  stung   the   hand   that  fondled   it.  —  He 
thought   of  her   driving  forth,  to   perish,    the 
dear   unhappy  child,   whom  her  own  criminal 
neglect    had    aided    to    cast   into    temptation, 
loading  her   with   contumely  and  opprobrium, 
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exposing  her  error  to  the  rude  eyes  of  menials, 
and  branding  her  for  ever  with  the  nanie  of 
harlot;  and  oh!  how  he  triumphed  in  the 
thought  of  overthrowing  all  that  woman's  well- 
laid  schemes  and  cunning  contrivances,  blast- 
ing her  hopes  and  expectations,  and  mocking 
her  in  the  bitterness  of  disappointment ! 

He  paused  where  Helen  had  stood  between 
the  coffin  and  the  altar.  He  gazed  from  the 
one  to  the  other;  and,  as  he  did  so,  each 
seemed  to  find  a  voice  mournful,  solemn, 
reproachful.  They  gradually  wrought  a  change 
in  his  feelings,  they  calmed  in  some  degree  the 
stormy  passion,  they  awakened  higher,  grander 
thoughts.  They  roused  remorse,  they  called 
to  repentance.  As  he  looked  upon  the  bier 
of  the  good  old  man  so  lately  passed  away, 
it  was  not  alone  the  image  of  death,  and  all 
the  train  of  sad  but  chastening  impressions — 
which  spring  from  the  contemplation  of  mor- 
tality as  from  a  well  overflowing  with  admo- 
nition— that  pressed  upon  his  attention ;  but  the 
memory  of  that  old  man's  plain,  straight-for- 
ward  truth, — of  the  resistance  he  had  offered 
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to  the  very  schemes  which  he,  Walter  de  la 
Tremblade,  had  promoted  to  his  own  grief  and 
regret,  brought  the  lesson  home  to  his  heart, 
and  showed  him  the  excellence  of  high,  single- 
minded  truth,  more  strongly  than  the  most 
laboured  essay  of  preacher  or  of  moralist. 
Then  again,  when  he  turned  towards  the  altar, 
and  looked  towards  the  cross  of  Christ,  and 
remembered  the  grand  simplicity  displayed,  as 
an  example,  by  the  Saviour  of  mankind,  oh  ! 
how  poor  and  vain,  how  sullied  and  impure, 
how  dark  and  criminal,  seemed  the  highest 
effort  of  the  human  intellect  when  used  to 
mislead  and  to  deceive  !  Truth,  truth,  al- 
mighty, everlasting  truth,  seemed  before  him 
in  all  its  God-like  radiance,  and  it  overwhelmed 
him  with  shame  and  confusion. 

We  have  seen  him  before,  stand  there  and 
feel  sensations  somewhat  similar;  but  it  was 
then  merely  as  the  glimmering  streak  of  dawn, 
showing  where  the  day  will  be :  and  now  it 
was  the  risen  sun. — ^The  chastening  hand  of 
grief  had  swept  away  the  darkness  from  his 
mind,  and  all  .was  terrible  light. 
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As  such  thoughts  rushed  upon  him :  as  the 
eye  of  heaven  seemed  to  look  into  his  soul, 
detecting  there  vanity,  pride,  ambition,  selfish- 
ness, deceit,  the  higher  qualities  that  were 
within  him,  bowed  down  his  heart  in  humili- 
ation at  the  discovery  of  so  much  which  he  had 
never  dreamt  of;  and,  kneeling  before  the 
altar,  he  poured  out  the  anguish  of  his  soul 
in  prayer. 

He  was  still  kneeling,  when  he  heard  steps 
in  the  chapel ;  but  he  heeded  not ;  and  still  he 
went  on  murmuring  in  a  low  tone  the  words 
of  penitence  and  supplication.  The  steps  came 
nearer,  and  then  paused;  but  still,  for  several 
minutes,  he  remained  bowed  before  the  cross. 
When  he  rose,  however,  he  saw  three  of  the 
servants  of  Madame  de  Chazeul  standing  close 
to  him  ;  and  he  asked,  "  What  do  you  seek,  my 
children?" 

They  all  hesitated;  but  at  length  the  man 
Martin,  putting  out  his  hand,  grasped  the  priest 
by  the  arm,  saying,  "We  have  orders,  father 
Walter,  to  put  you  in  confinement  for  a 
time." 
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"  Ha  ! "  said  father  Walter,  surprised,  but 
calm.  "  By  whose  orders,  my  son  ?  I  did  not 
know  that  there  was  either  bishop,  cardinal, 
or  inquisitor  here." 

"  No,  nor  is  there,"  answered  the  man ;  "  but 
our  orders  are  from  our  mistress  ;  and  we  must 
obey  them." 

"  To  the  ruin  of  your  own  souls,"  asked 
father  Walter,  "will  any  of  you  dare  to  drag 
a  priest  from  the  altar  ?" 

"  We  must  do  as  we  are  bid,  good  father,"  re- 
plied the  man  :  "  the  sin  is  hers,  if  there  be  any." 

"  But  the  fire  will  be  yours,"  replied  the 
priest,  "  and  her  sin  will  not  deliver  you." 

"  It  is  no  use  talking,  sir,"  continued  the 
man  ;  "  we  have  sworn  to  do  it,  and  so  we  will. 
'Tis  but  for  a  few  hours  ;  and  you  may  choose 
where  we  shall  take  you  to.  Shall  it  be  to 
your  own  room  ?" 

"  No,"  answered  father  Walter,  "  no  ;  if  this 
act  be  needful  to  your  mistress,  why  not  keep 
me  here,  where  I  have  promised  to  stay  till  the 
hour  of  matins  ?  I  shall  be  as  safe  here  as  any 
where  else." 
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"  No,  no,  that  will  not  do,"  replied  the  man ; 
"  the  chapel  will  be  wanted." 

'*Well,  then,  as  near  as  possible,"  said  the 
priest :  "  aggravate  not  your  oifenee,  my  son, 
by  dragging  the  servant  of  God  from  his  temple. 
I  will  stay  here  in  the  sacristy.  At  all  events, 
I  shall  be  still  within  the  sacred  precincts,  and 
near  the  body  1  have  promised  to  watch." 

The  man  hesitated ;  but  father  Walter,  as- 
suming a  higher  tone,  exclaimed,  "If  not — Stand 
back,  while  I  pronounce  upon  you  all,  the  ana- 
thema you  so  well  deserve,  and  deliver  you 
over  to  perdition  with  her  who  sent  you.'' 

"  Stay,  father,  stay  ! "  cried  another  of  the 
men ;  "  we  will  have  none  of  this,  Martin 
Gournay.  If  the  reverend  father  chooses  the 
sacristy,  we  will  not  have  him  thwarted.  It 
is  bad  enough  to  do  it  at  all.  It  must  not  be 
made  worse  than  it  need." 

"  Bad  enough,  indeed  !"*  replied  the  priest ; 
''and  heaven  forgive  you  for  listening  to  the 
voice  of  man,  rather  than  that  of  the  church." 

"Well,  well,"  said  Martin,  "I  do  not  care  : 
let  it  be  the  sacristy.     But  I  must  see  that  it 
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is  all  safe;"  and,  opening  the  door,  he  went 
in,  followed  by  the  priest  and  the  other  two 
men. 

"  Ah,  there  is  a  way  out !"  he  cried.  "  I 
must  have  the  key  of  that  lock,  good  father." 

"  There  it  hangs,"  replied  father  Walter  with 
a  smile  :  "  make  it  all  sure.  But,  remember, 
that  there  is  another  key  in  the  hands  of  the 
church,  which  may  lock  the  door  of  heaven 
against  you,  if  you  do  not  repent." 

The  man  Martin,  however,  tried  the  door 
which  led  out  through  the  walls  into  the  coun- 
try; and,  finding  it  locked,  he  took  the  key 
from  a  hook  above,  and  ascertained  that  it 
fitted.  Then,  putting  it  into  his  pocket,  he 
turned  to  the  priest,  saying,  "I  am  very  sorry 
to  do  this,  father ;  but  it  is  not  with  my  will, 
and  I  must  obey  my  orders.  They  shall  bring 
you  some  food  and  wine;  and  there  is  a  lamp. 
At  noon  to-morrow  you  shall  be  free." 

Father  Walter  bent  his  head  gravely  ;  and  the 
three  men  withdrew,  locking  the  sacristy  door 
after  them,  and  taking  the  key.  The  moment 
they  were  gone,  he  rose  from  the  seat  in  which 
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he  had  placed  himself,  and  laughed  with  a 
bitter  mocking  tone. 

"The  fools!"  he  cried;  "do  they  think  I 
leave  myself  so  unprovided  ?  I  must  be  quick  ! 
Can  she  have  discovered  Helen  ? — impossible — 
impossible  ! — I  heard  her  lock  the  door !  I 
must  be  quick  ! — Yet,  no  !  he  spoke  of  sending 
food  and  wine.  I  will  let  them  return.  They 
will  come,  if  it  be  but  to  see  that  their  prisoner 
is  safe.  Perhaps,  too,  they  may  linger  in  the 
chapel,"  and  he  resumed  his  seat ;  and,  taking 
up  a  book  of  prayer,  continued  to  read  for  seve- 
ral minutes. 

"  Would  they  would  come,"  he  murmured 
at  length.  "  Helen  said,  Estoc  would  return 
for  her  at  three,  and  it  cannot  be  far  short  of 
that  hour." 

But  the  tttmultuous  feelings  which  had  been 
lately  busy  in  his  bosom,  had  filled  the  last 
hour  with  so  many  thoughts,  that  time  had 
lost  all  power  of  measuring  them ;  and  the 
clock  struck  two,  as  the  words  were  on  his 
lips.  The  next  moment,  the  door  leading  to  the 
chapel  opened  suddenly,  and  the  man  Martin  _ 
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entered  with  a  salver,  bearing  some  food  and 
wine.  His  eye  instantly  glanced  to  the  priest ; 
but  the  quiet  attitude  in  which  he  sat,  with 
the  book  upon  his  knee,  satisfied  the  servant 
that  all  was  secure;  and,  placing  the  provi- 
sions on  a  table,  he  was  about  to  retire,  when 
father  Walter  stopped  him,  saying,  "  Pray,  do 
you  know — and,  if  so,  may  you  tell  me — what 
is  the  cause  of  this  conduct  of  Madame  de 
Chazeul  ?  I  would  be  glad  to  think  that,  either 
through  some  error,  or  at  the  instigation  of 
some  malevolent  person,  she  has  committed 
this  outrage,  and  not  from  mere  caprice  and 
wanton  passion." 

"Oh,  no,  father!"  replied  the  man:  "but 
it  seems,  you  sent  one  of  our  people  to  Cha- 
zeul for  a  book,  in  her  name.  I  know  not 
much  about  it:  but,  I  believe,  Pierre  went  and 
told  her  what  he  had  heard — so  one  of  the 
girls  said." 

"A  mighty  offence!"  observed  the  priest 
gravely ;  "  and  a  reasonable  cause  for  an  act 
which  she  will  repent  to  the  last  day  of  life. 
Heaven  grant   she   may    not    regret    it    even 
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longer  :"*  and,  thus  saying,  he  commenced  read- 
ing the  book  again. 

"  Why,"  rejoined  the  man,  willing  to  justify 
his  mistress,  and,  through  her,  himself;  "  she 
feared,  I  fancy,  that  you  were  inclined  to 
meddle  with  some  of  her  plans,  and  she  is 
not  fond  of  seeing  them  marred." 

"God  will  mar  them,  if  they  be  evil,"  re- 
plied the  priest ;  "  and  no  one  can  mar  them, 
if  it  be  His  will  they  should  succeed.  But, 
'tis  well,  my  son,  'tis  well:  good  night !" 

"  Good  night,  father,"  answered  the  servant, 
and  left  him,  taking  the  same  precaution  as  before 
of  turning  the  lock  and  withdrawing  the  key,  lest 
any  one  should  open  the  door  from  the  side 
of  the  chapel.  Father  Walter  instantly  rose, 
and  put  his  ear  to  a  small  round  hole,  like 
the  mouth  of  a  tube,  at  the  side  of  the  door. 
The  servant's  steps  were  distinctly  heard  pass- 
ing down  the  nave  of  the  chapel,  and  then 
suddenly  became  faint  as  they  issued  forth  into 
the  court.  The  priest  listened  for  a  moment 
longer ;  but  no  other  sound  was  heard. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

The  morning  broke  clear  and  fair;  a  few 
light  clouds  indeed  hung  about  the  eastern 
sky,  ^\xt  only  sufficient  to  catch  the  rays  of 
the  rising  sun,  and  gather  them  together,  in 
a  more  intense  glow.  But  these  were  soon 
dispersed ;  and  the  sky  beamed,  within  five 
minutes  after  the  break  of  dawn,  in  clear  and 
unclouded  beauty.  Those  clouds,  however, 
were  still  hanging  over  the  verge  of  heaven, 
and  not  above  half  the  disc  of  the  orb  of 
light  showed  itself  above  the  horizon,  when  the 
Marquis  de  Chazeul,  full  dressed,  left  his  own 
apartments,  and  hurried  to  those  of  his  mother. 
As  he  went,  the  sound  of  a  hunting  horn  was 
borne  upon  the  wind  to  his  ear;  and  pausing 
for  a  moment,  with  all   that   fierce,   tenacious 
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jealousy  of  the  rights  of  the  chase,  which  was 
entertained  by  the  old  feudal  nobles  of  France ; 
he  muttered,  "  It  must  be  a  bold  man,  or  well 
accompanied,  to  hunt  so  near  the  Chateau  de 
Marzay.  This  must  be  seen  to  ;"  and  striding 
on,  he  entered  his  mother's  anteroom  with  very 
little  respect  for  the  half-completed  toilet  of 
her  maids. 

The  Marchioness  was  still  in  bed ;  but,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  the  day,  she  made  no 
scruple  of  admitting  any  one  who  came  in  that 
situation ;  and  her  son  was  speedily  at  her 
bedside.  "  Well,  Chazeul,"  she  said,  with  a 
shrewd  smile,  "  the  thing  is  done,  I  find  ;  but 
tell  me  all  about  it.  You  did  not  disturb  her 
I  suppose  ?v" 

'^  No,"  answered  Chazeul,  ''  I  found  every- 
thing as  still  as  death  ;  and  so  I  left  it.  I 
might  have  been  tempted,  indeed,  to  look  in 
between  the  curtains,  if  I  had  had  light  enough 
to  see  my  fair  bride  as  she  lay  slumbering, 
I  was  afraid  she  might  wake  too." 

"  No  great  matter  if  she  had,"  replied 
Madame   de  Chazeul.     **  The   priest  was   not 
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in  his  chamber ;  and  the  girl  Blanchette  would 
have  been  discreet." 

"  I  don't  know  that,"  replied  Chazeul. 

"  You  don't  know  what  ? "  demanded  the 
^Marchioness. 

"  I  don't  know  that  you  are  right  in  either 
the  one  or  the  other,"  answered  her  son ;  "  for, 
as  I  went  in,  I  certainly  heard  a  noise  in  the 
next  room,  as  if  some  one  were  locking  the 
door,  and  there  was  a  light,  too,  came  through 
the  keyhole.  Then,  as  to  Blanchette,  she 
seemed  to  be  seized  with  a  sudden  fit  of  per- 
verseness.  It  cost  me  a  full  hour  and  a  hun- 
dred lies,  to  persuade  her  to  do  as. she  was 
bid." 

"  The  hour's  time  was  a  loss,'*  observed  his 
sweet  mother;  ''  as  to  the  lies,  that  was  no 
great  expense.  They  are  money  easily  coined. 
But  I  will  teach  that  girl  obedience  before 
1  have  done  with  her.  The  hussy  !  it  was  but 
to  enhance  the  price. — The  priest  in  his  room  ! 
— Ay,  so  he  might  be.  Now  I  recollect,  he  was 
wandering  about  at  that  hour.  And  now,  my 
dearly  beloved  son,  between  you  and  me,  your 
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absence  for  the  next  two  or  three  hours,  might 
be  more  advantageous  than  your  presence. 
I  have  got  to  communicate  your  dehnquency, 
you  know,  to  my  good  brother,  De  Liancourt — 
in  other  words  to  tell  him — ay,  and  prove  to 
h  im  too,  that  you  have  been  seen  creeping  in 
and  out  of  fair  Rose's  chamber  at  midnight; 
and  it  is  ten  to  one  that  his  first  indignation 
falls  upon  you.  That  must  have  time  to  cool 
before  you  make  your  appearance ;  and  in  the 
mean  time  there  is  plenty  to  be  done." 

'«  Oh,  I  can  find  occupation,"  replied  Chazeul. 
"  There  are  men  hunting  in  the  forest ;  and  1 
should  much  like  to  see  who  they  may  be. 
I  will  mount,  and  take  some  half  dozen  men 
with  me,  to  reconnoitre;  and  if  I  do  not  find 
them  too  strong,  I  will  hunt  them  as  fiercely 
as  ever  they  chased  deer." 

"  Take  care  of  ambuscades,"  cried  the  Mar- 
chioness. "  No,  no,  Chazeul.  Better  leave 
them  alone  till  after  the  wedding.  We  have 
got  other  things  to  do.  We  must  have  a  priest 
to  bury  the  dead,  and  marry  the  living." 

"  How  so  ?  "  exclaimed  Chazeul,  in  some  sur- 
prise ;  "  is  not  father  Walter  here  ?  " 
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'•  Ay,  he  is  here,"  answered  the  Marchioness, 
"  but  I  suspect  the  good  man  is  not  well 
enough  to  appear  before  noon." 

She  spoke  with  a  meaning  smile  ;  and  her  son 
demanded,  "  What  is  it  you  mean,  mother  of 
mine  ?     There  is  something  in  your  eye." 

'*  Nothing  but  rheum,"  rejoined  the  Mar- 
chioness. "  However,  if  you  needs  must  know, 
father  Walter  has  discovered  your  folly  with 
his  niece  Helen. — That  is  all." 

"  Pardi !  '*  exclaimed  Chazeul,  "  What  is  to 
be  done  now?  " 

"  Nothing,'*  answered  the  Marchioness.  "  I 
have  provided  for  him.  He  is  sick,  you  know. 
He  is  ill,  and  unable  to  leave  his  chamber  till 
after  the  wedding.     Let  that   suffice,   my  son."" 

"  It  will  suffice  for  me,  my  most  sagacious 
mother,"  replied  Chazeul ;  "  but  will  it  suffice 
for  others  ?  " 

"  As  I  will  manage  it,"  said  Madame  de 
Chazeul.  "  At  all  events,  it  was  the  only  step 
to  be  taken,  without  making  him  sick  indeed; 
and  that  I  had  no  time  to  consider.  But  it 
seems  that,  last  night,   after  all  the  world  were 
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sleeping,  but  you  and  I  and  half-a-dozen  others, 
he   thought    fit   to   send  my   page,   Philip,   to 
Chazeul,  to  bring  a  book  of  Hours  belonging 
to  the  girl  Helen  from  her   room,  and  in  my 
name  too. — What   is  in  it  I  know  not;  but  I 
shall  soon  see.     I  trust,  Chazeul,  you  have  not 
been  fool  enough  to  write  anything  in  the  book ; 
but  if  you  have,  that  fire  must  prove  your  friend, 
and  conceal  your  stupidity.     The  same  element 
has  proved  serviceable  to  you  before  ;  for  never 
did  a  green  boy  at  college,  put  himself  more 
completely  in  the  power  of  an  artful  courtezan, 
than  you  did,  by  your  pastoral  epistles,   in  the 
power  of  Helen  de  la   Tremblade.     However, 
if  they  can  decipher  smoke  and  ashes,  they  may 
prove  the  contract.     If  not,  it  is  dissolved." 

Nicholas  de  Chazeul  winced  under  the  in- 
fliction. He  was  not  one  to  bear  easily  the 
charge  of  folly  even  from  his  mother.  Vice 
she  might  have  charged  him  with  at  will ;  sin, 
crime,  he  would  easily  have  borne ;  but  weakness, 
foolishness,  were  accusations,  against  which  all  . 
the  vanity  of  his  heart  took  arms ;  and  his  cheek 
grew  red,  his  brow  heavy,  while  he  answered, 
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"  Perhaps  not  so  stupid  as  you  think,  madam. 
It  was  necessary  to  keep  the  girl  quiet.  I 
wrote  nothing  in  any  book,  however ;  and  per- 
haps, after  all,  you  may  yourself  be  deceived, 
and  the  priest  know  nothing  about  it." 

"  Madame  de  Chazeul  shook  her  head,  reply- 
ing, "  Too  surely  ! — I  have  been  guilty  of  a 
folly  as  well  as  you,  boy ;  and  gave  way  to 
anger  when  I  should  have  dealt  more  patiently. 
What  is  done,  however,  is  done ;  and  the  only 
thing  that  remained,  was,  for  me  to  cure  one 
sharp  act  by  another. — But  let  us  talk  no  more 
of  these  matters.  There  lies  the  priest;  and 
there  he  must  lie  till  you  are  married.  I  will 
deal  with  your  uncle  and  sweet  Mademoiselle 
Rose,  and  you  must  do  your  part.*" 

"  And  pray,  will  your  sagacity  let  me  know 
what  my  part  is  to  be  ? "  asked  Chazeul ;  for 
be  it  remarked,  that  he  always  spoke  in  a  some- 
what jesting  and  irreverent  tone  to  his  excel- 
lent parent,  even  while  he  was  most  implicitly 
following  her  impulses. 

"It  is  an  easy  one,  my  son,"  replied  the 
Marchioness.    "  First  you  must  go  down  to  the 
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village,  and  engage  the  cure  to  come  up  hither 
for  the  double  duty  that  is  to  be  performed. 
There  is  the  old  man  to  be  buried.  That  had 
better  take  place  at  nine ;  and  then  there  is 
the  young  man  to  be  married,  which  must  be 
done  before  noon.  He  will  of  course  speak  of 
father  Walter,  and  say,  it  is  his  office  to  bury 
or  marry  all  that  die  of  the  line  of  Liancourt  ; 
that  he  has  special  rights  and  privileges  in  the 
Chapel  of  Marzay,  with  which  none  can  inter- 
fere, and  more  to  the  same  purpose ;  but  then 
you  must  put  on  a  sad  and  solemn  face,  and 
answer  that  the  good  father  was  to  have  per- 
formed both  ceremonies,  but  that  this  last  night, 
by  too  much  watching  prayer  and  fasting  by 
the  corpse,  he  has  fallen  grievously  ill,  and 
has  taken  to  his  bed.  Doubtless  he  will  wish. 
to  see  him  when  he  comes  up  here,  between 
the  funeral  and  the  wedding;  but  father  Wal- 
ter can  get  some  refreshing  sleep  about  that 
time;  and  'twould  be  a  sin  to  wake  him.*' 

Chazeul  laughed.  "  You  are  armed  at  all 
points,  I  see,"  he  answered;  "but  if,  after 
all,   Rose  should  show  her  refractory  spirit  at 
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the  altar,  it  will  then  be  matter  of  regret  and 
difficulty  too,  that  we  have  not  some  one  in 
our  interest  to  go  on  quietly  with  the  ser- 
vice, without  having  very  fine  ears  for  ob- 
jections." 

"  As  to  the  regret,"  said  the  Marchioness, 
"  that   is   soon   swept   away.      There    was   no 
way  of  avoiding  what  has  been  done.     I  know 
father   Walter;  and  with  him,   when   once  his 
interests    are   opposed   to   yours,   there   is    no 
way  of  dealing,  but  by  force  against  wit.     We 
are  all  very  clever,  Chazeul ;  and  by  experience 
of  the  world,  we  gain  a  certain  degree  of  skill, 
like  that  of  a  village  quack- salver ;  but  a  priest 
has  a  regular  education  in  outwitting  all  the 
world,  and  a  diploma  to  do  it.     Then  for  the 
difficulty,    the    cure   is   a  good    man  —  an   ex- 
cellent   good   man.     Let    him    speak   to   me ; 
and  I  will  give  him  such  reasons  for  thinking 
it  best,  Mademoiselle  d'Albret  should  be  your 
wife,   that  he  will  make  you  one,  whether  she 
says  '  yes '  or  '  no,'  I  warrant." 

"  Well,    all   this    will    but    occupy   a   short 
space,""*  answered  Chazeul ;  "  and,  therefore,  if 
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I  am  to  be  out  of  my  uncle's  way  till  his 
passion  be  cooled,  pray  tell  me  by  your  ca- 
balistic art,  when  I  may  calculate  that  his 
vicinity  will  be  safe ;  for  I  know  not  that 
I  can  play  my  part  with  him  as  well  as  I 
did  with  our  fair  Rose  yesterday." 

"  Ay !  yoQ  did  that  well,"  rejoined  his  mo- 
ther, with  an  approving  nod;  "but  you  must 
not  be   back  till   near   eleven;   or  if  you  be, 
you   must  keep  your  chamber  as  if  afraid  to 
appear.     When  you  do,  you  must  be   mighty 
penitent,  hear  all  his  censure  with   deep  hu- 
mility,   express    your    grief  in    broken  words 
and  sentences,  that  mean  more  than  they  say ; 
never  deny  your  crime,  but  plead  temptation. 
That   will   be  all  easily  done,  when  the   first 
storm    has   blown   over,    especially  when   you 
are  there  ready  to   make  the  best  atonement 
in  your  power,  for  any  wrong  you  may  have 
done  the  lady's  reputation.     What  can  be  ex- 
pected more?     But  there  is  one  thing  more  . 
to  be  considered.     That  old  marauder,  Estoc, 
was   still   at   the  village  yesterday.     I  like  it 
not;    I   know  not  what  he  wants:    you   must 
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be  on  your  guard  !  He  may  have  designs 
we  know  not  of.  He  certainly  aided  De  Mon- 
tigni  and  Rose  in  their  escape.  He  may  think 
Nicholas  de  Chazeul,  a  prize  worth  keeping 
in  his  hands, — a  comfortable  hostage  for  her 
marriage  with  the  boy  he  loves  so  well.  Be- 
fore you  venture  into  the  village,  send  down 
and  see  if  he  be  still  there,  and  if  he  be, 
have  the  cure  brought  up  to  you. — But  go 
not  too  near." 

"Oh,  I  fear  him  not!"  replied  Chazeul; 
"  he  would  never  dare  to  draw  a  sword  against 
me,  under  the  very  walls  of  Marzay.  No 
fear,  no  fear,  dear  mother.  But  I  will  be 
cautious  for  the  present.  The  men  of  Chazeul 
must  soon  be  back,  if  all  their  throats  be  not 
cut,  as,  by  my  faith,  I  am  tempted  to  think  they 
must  be,  by  their  long  stay ;  and  when  they  re- 
turn, I  will  drive  the  old  wolf  out  of  his  lair 
at  the  lance's  point.  I  have  not  forgotten  him. 
But  the  delay  of  these  men  puzzles  me. — They 
had  strict  orders  to  return  as  soon  as  a  battle 
was  lost  or  won.**' 

"  They   may    have    been   driven   back   with 
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Mayenntie  across  the  Seine,"  replied  Madame 
de  Chazeul;  "  or.  towards  Houdan  and  Ver- 
sailles ;  and  are  not  able  to  force  their  way  across. 
Besides,  you  know  the  Bailli  loves  adventures, 
and  is  not  un-fond  of  plunder.  He  may  have 
some  private  enterprise  in  hand."' 

Chazeul  shut  his  lips  close.  "  He  shall  pay 
for  it,  if  he  have  neglected  my  commands  at 
a  moment  of  need,  for  any  scheme  of  his  own," 
he  said.  "  But  I  will  go,  good  mother,  and 
leave  you  to  your  devices.  Fear  not  for  me; 
I  will  take  good  care ;"  and  thus  saying  he 
left  her  to  pursue  her  tortuous  plans  to  their 
consummation. 

He  himself  was  soon  upon  his  horse's  back, 
and  down  the  slope  ;  but  ere  he  lost  sight 
of  the  protecting  walls  of  the  castle,  he  sent 
forward  one  of  the  men  who  followed  him, 
to  inquire  whether  Estoc  and  his  party  were  still 
in  the  village,  riding  slowly  on  with  the  rest. 
The  attendant  returned  in  about  ten  minutes, 
bringing  intelligence  that  the  place  was  clear. 

"Monsieur  Estoc,"  he  said,  "marched  this 
morning  an   hour  before  daylight;   having,  it 
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seems,  received  tidings  in  the  night  which  hur- 
ried his  departure.  The  cottager  whom  1  spoke 
with,  told  me  that  he  beheved  those  tidings 
were,  that  some  bands  were  coming  up  from 
the  side  of  Chartres." 

"  The  Bailli  and  our  own  people,  on  my 
life!"  replied  Chazeul;  "or  he  would  not 
have  hurried  away  so  soon.  Which  way  did 
he  go  ?  I  will  have  him  pursued  if  they  arrive 
in  time/' 

"  Towards  Mortagne,"  answered  the  servant ; 
"  at  least,  so  the  man  said." 

"Did  you  hear  aught  of  these  hunters?" 
demanded  his  master. 

"  They  did  not  pass  through  the  village, 
sir,"  was  the  reply,  '*but  they  were  seen  upon 
the  edge  of  the  wood  by  some  of  the  people, 
and  seemed  somewhat  strong  in  numbers." 

"  Then  we  must  be  strong  ourselves,  before 
we  deal  with  them,"  observed  his  master,  and 
rode  on  straight  to  the  priest's  house  in  the 
village.  He  found  the  worthy  cure  at  the 
door  of  his  dwelling  —  a  stout,  round  faced,, 
well-fed  ecclesiastic ;  and,  as  so  often  happens 
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in  life,  none  of  the  objections  or  difficulties, 
against  which  answers  had  been  prepared,  were 
made.  The  priest  merely  expressed  his  sorrow 
that  father  Walter,  his  reverend  friend,  was 
unwell;  and,  knowing  that  both  at  funerals 
and  marriages  much  good  eating  and  drink- 
ing seldom  failed  to  take  place,  he  agreed  to 
perform  both  ceremonies  with  equal  pleasure. 

Well  was  it  "for  the  Marquis  de  Chazeul, 
that  Estoc  was  not  aware  of  his  visit  to  the 
village ;  for  the  old  soldier  was  not  as  far  off 
as  he  imagined ;  and  had  he  known  that  such 
a  prey  was  near,  it  might  have  been  long  be- 
fore the  walls  of  Marzay  had  seen  their  lord's 
nephew  within  them  again. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Satisfied  that  the  presence*  of  Helen  de  la 
Tremblade  in  the  chateau,  had  not  been  dis- 
covered, father  Walter  sat  in  the  sacristy 
without  any  effort  to  quit  it,  although  as  the 
reader  must  have  divined,  from  his  words,  it 
was  in  his  power  so  to  do,  notwithstanding  all 
the  precautions  of  Madame  de  Chazeul's  serv- 
ants to  prevent  him.  I  had  well  nigh  said  that 
he  sat  there  calmly ;  for  the  exterior  .was  so 
tranquil  and  still,  that  it  was  requisite  to  look 
into  his  heart  ere  one  could  fancy  that  there  was 
anything  but  repose  within.  Calm  ?  Oh,  no  ! 
There,  all  was  agitated  and  turbulent.  The 
clear  precision  of  his  thoughts  indeed  soon 
gained  their  ascendancy;  and  the  plan  was 
speedily  laid  out  for  meeting  the  diflSculties  of 
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the  moment,  for  overcoming  the  obstacles  pre- 
sented to  him,  for  thwarting  the  schemes  of  his 
adversaries.  All  confusion  of  mere  idea  was 
speedily  swept  away;  but  much  was  still  left 
behind :  and  that  which  did  remain,  was  the  tu- 
mult of  conflicting  passions,  the  struggle  be- 
tween strong  convictions  and  habitual  feelings. 

All  that  had  taken  place  within  the  last  few 
hours,  had  worked  an  extraordinary  change 
in  the  sensations  of  Walter  de  la  Tremblade. 
New  perceptions  had  forced  themselves  upon 
him,  both  in  regard  to  his  own  heart,  and  to 
the  conduct  and  views  of  others.  If  I  have 
at  all  succeeded  in  conveying  to  the  reader  a 
just  view  of  his  character,  it  must  have  been 
already  made  clear,  that  he  was  a  man  in  whom 
strong  passions  and  great  powers  of  mind,  had 
been  bowed  down  by  the  influence  of  the  pecu- 
liar religious  doctrines  of  the  church  to  which 
he  belonged — doctrines  false  and  evil  it  is  true — 
principles,  which,  in  many  instances  besides  his 
own,  prostituted  the  highest  qualities  and  most 
brilliant  talents,  to  the  support  of  an  institution, 
raised  upon  error,  cemented  by  falsehood,  coy- 
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ered  over  with  crime ;  but  still  bis  devotion 
had  been  sincere  and  strong.  He  had  believed 
all  that  his  church  told  him ;  he  had  given 
up  thought  and  judgment  to  her;  his  own 
passions,  desires,  and  feelings,  had  been  fused 
into  her  purposes ;  and,  if  they  ever  were 
individually  brought  into  action,  it  was  in  the 
course  which  she  had  fixed  for  them. 

But  as  I  have  said,  a  change  had  now  come 
over  him ;  the  deep  well  of  the  heart's  strongest 
emotions  had  been  opened ;  the  stream  had 
gushed  forth  in  a  torrent;  and  many  of  the 
delusions  which  had  encumbered  the  way  of 
his  understanding  had  been  swept  away.  Many 
but  not  all.  The  stern  attachment  to  the 
church  of  Rome,  and  the  blind  submission  to 
all  her  dogmas,  which  had  taught  him  to  believe 
that  those  who  attempted  to  try  her  doctrines 
even  by  the  words  of  Christ  himself,  were 
worthy  of  nought  but  persecution  and  punish- 
ment, had  been  brought  into  contest  with  his 
love  for  her  on  whom  all  his  tenderest  affections 
had  centred — for  her  whom  he  had  looked  upon 
from  infancy  as  his  child ;  and   they  had  given 
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way.  He  felt  that  he  had  been  led  wrong; 
he  had  learned,  that  ambition  and  the  love  of 
domination  were  part  of  the  creed  of  Rome, 
and  that,  in  obeying  her  fiery  dictates,  he  had 
supported  with  his  whole  strength,  the  wicked 
and  the  base,  against  the  good  and  noble. — 
He  had  learned  it  by  his  own  sorrows;  and, 
although  perhaps  he  had  in  some  degree  per- 
ceived it  before,  and  had  believed  that  it  was  only 
justifiable  to  do  so,  for  the  great  object  of  the 
defence  of  the  church,  the  anguish  of  his  heart 
now  made  him  comprehend  that  the  dreadful 
dogma,  "  the  end  justifies  the  means,"  is  al- 
ways false,  and  that  there  is  no  truth  but  in  the 
Apostle's  own  words,  "  thou  shalt  not  do  evil 
that  good  may  come  of  it." 

Many  another  feeling,  many  another  conclu- 
sion, on  which  we  cannot  pause,  rose  in  Walter 
de  la  Tremblade's  heart  and  mind ;  and  regret 
and  self-reproach,  and  the  dread  of  being  hur- 
ried by  the  torrent  of  passions  and  circumstances 
into  sin  and  crime,  agitated  him  dreadfully.  The 
truth  and  fervour  of  his  religious  feelings  re- 
mained the  same.     Even  his  attachment  to  the 
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church,  in  whose  tenets  he  had  been  educated, 
was  unchanged,  although  he  admitted  that  man's 
vices  and  prejudices  had  obscured  and  perverted 
her  real  dogmas.  By  her  he  was  resolved  to 
abide ;  but  he  determined  at  the  same  time,  to 
remove  himself  for  ever  from  the  temptations  to 
evil,  to  which  he  had  been  hitherto  exposed ; 
and  the  conclusion  to  which  he  came,  in  the  end, 
was  expressed  by  words  which  he  muttered  to 
himself:  ''  I  will  take  no  farther  part  in  this 
horrible  strife;  I  will  but  frustrate  the  wicked 
arts  of  this  bad  woman  and  her  base  son,  and 
then,  in  some  far  and  rigid  monastery,  wear 
out  the  rest  of  life  in  prayer." 

The  time  seemed  short ;  for,  of  all  the  many 
terrible  struggles  that  take  place  within  the 
breast  of  man,  there  is  none  so  full  of  rapid 
contention,  as  when  the  first  convictions  force 
themselves  upon  us,  that  all  our  previous 
course  has  been  one  grand  error ;  and  when 
the  acts  on  which  we  have  prided  ourselves, 
the  wisdom  that  has  made  us  vain,  the  vigour 
that  has  proved  weakness,  the  prudence  that 
we    have    found    folly,    the    penetration    that 
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has  been  but  blindness,  the  meanness  of  our 
ambition,  and  the  darkness  of  our  light,  stand 
revealed  in  their  nakedness  and  deformity,  under 
the  bright  beams  of  religious  truth.  He  could 
have  gone  on  thinking  thus  for  hours,  and  they 
would  have  seemed  but  as  a  moment.  The 
clock  at  length  struck  three ;  and  the  bell  was 
still  vibrating,  when  the  sound  of  an  opening 
door  was  heard,  and  then  a  step.  The  lock 
close  upon  his  right  hand,  was  then  turned; 
and  the  next  instant  Estoc  stood  before  him. 

"  Ah  !  Monsieur  de  la  Tremblade,"'  said  the 
old  soldier,  ''are  you  here?  Have  you  seen 
your  niece  ?" 

"  I  have,"  answered  Walter  de  la  Tremblade, 
taking  his  hand  and  pressing  it  with  strong 
emotion  in  his  own.  "  I  have,  and  I  know  all. 
Deeply,  deeply,  my  old  friend,  do  I  thank  you 
for  your  fatherly  kindness  to  my  poor  girl.  God 
will  bless  you  for  it:  God  will  reward  you,  if 
not  here,  hereafter.  I  have  no  time,  however,  to 
offer  you  thanks  such  as  are  your  due." 

"  I  want  no  thanks,  good  father,"  replied 
Estoc.     ''I  promised   the    good   man    who   is 
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dead  there,"  and  he  pointed  to  the  chapel,  **  to 
be  a  Father  to  her;  and  as  long  as  old  Estoc 
lives,  she  shall  never  want  an  arm  to  strike 
for  her,  and  a  home  to  receive  her.  Where  is 
she  ?  I  hope  you  have  not  been  harsh  with 
her — '* 

The  priest  shook  his  head  with  a  melancholy 
smile.  "  Harsh  with  herT^  he  said.  "  No,  God 
forbid.  She  is  with  Mademoiselle  D'Albret. 
But  now  listen  to  me,  Estoc,  and  let  us  take 
counsel  together,  regarding  what  is  to  be  done. 
You  see  me  here  a  prisoner."' 

"Ha!'*  cried  Estoc,  "a  prisoner?  How  is 
that?" 

"  I  will  tell  you,''  answered  the  priest ;  "  but 
understand,  it  is  but  a  prisoner  in  appearance. 
They  think  I  am  so,  but  that  strong  door, 
though  locked,  and  double  locked,  would  melt 
away  at  my  touch,  as  if  it  were  thin  air.  But 
there  is  much  for  you  to  learn ;  dark  deeds  are 
going  on  within  these  walls,  which  must  be 
prevented.  First,  however,  there  is  an  enter- 
prize  which  you  must  achieve,  connected  with 
my  confinement  here.     From   Helen's  words  I 
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discovered  some  two  hours  ago,  that  there  is,  in  a 
book  of  Hours  lying  in  her  chamber  at  Chazeul, 
the  only  letter  left  unburnt  by  that  incarnate 
fiend,  Jacqueline  de  Chazeul.  If  Helen's  ac- 
count be  right,  that  letter  amounts  to  what  they 
call  in  the  French  law,  a  promise, — par  paroles 
de  future^  between  her  and  Nicholas  de  Chazeul 
— in  itself  an  absolute  bar  to  his  marriage  with 
any  one  else.  1  instantly  roused  the  page  of 
the  Marchioness,  and  sent  him  off  on  horseback 
to  bring  the  book." 

"  I  saw  him  go,""  replied  Estoc.  "  He  passed 
me,  as  I  lay  waiting  under  the  bushes  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hill." 

"  Then  he  is  safe  so  far,"  replied  the  priest. 
"  It  seems,  however,  that  the  man  who  lies 
in  the  same  room,  while  pretending  to  be  asleep, 
overheard  our  words,  and  conveyed  the  tidings 
to  his  mistress.  She  sent  her  men  to  place  me  in 
confinement,  and  will,  beyond  all  doubt,  cause 
the  boy  to  be  brought  to  her  on  his  return, 
and  burn  the  paper.  You  must  undertake  to 
stop  him  by  the  way,  and  to  obtain  that  precious 
document." 
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"That  will  be  easily  done,"  replied  Estoc. 
"  I  will  set  about  it  instantly." 

"  But  there  is  more  to  be  considered,  much 
more,'*  rejoined  the  priest,  "  The  boy  must 
be  instructed  to  carry  the  book  on  to  his  mis- 
tress, after  you  have  taken  possession  of  the 
letter  you  will  find  amongst  its  pages.  He 
must  be  told  to  say  nothing  of  his  having  been 
stopped,  but  to  give  it  to  her  quietly,  as  if  he 
had  but  gone  and  returned ;  for  the  only  way 
to  deal  with  that  woman,  is  to  conceal  from 
her  closely  your  intentions  and  your  power,  or 
she  will  ever  have  ready  a  plan  to  frustrate 
you." 

''I  may  tell  him,"  replied  Estoc,  ''but  will 
he  obey  ?" 

'*I  think  he  will,"  answered  the  priest.  "1 
placed  him  with  the  Marchioness.  To  me  he 
owes  his  whole  education.  He  has  ever  shown 
himself  attached  with  boyish  devotion  to  my  poor 
Helen ;  and  she  tells  me  that,  in  the  hour  of 
her  indignity  and  shame,  he  merited  a  blow 
from  his  fierce  mistress,  by  showing  her  an  act  of 
kindness.     If  he  be  but  told,  that  he  must  do 
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this  for  the  sake  of  Helen  de  la  Tremblade,  I 
feel  sure  he  will,  at  every  risk." 

"  Write  it  down,  write  it  down,"'  said  Estoe, 
dipping  a  pen  in  the  ink  that  stood  upon  the 
table,  and  holding  it  to  the  priest.  "He  will 
believe  your  word  sooner  than  mine." 

Walter  de  la  Tremblade  took  the  pen  and 
wrote — "Philip  de  Pieheau,  I  beseech  you,  if 
you  have  any  regard  for  him  who  protected 
you  in  childhood  and  in  youth,  or  for  your 
poor  friend  Helen  de  la  Tremblade,  to  give  up 
the  book  which  you  are  bringing,  to  Monsieur 
Estoc,  whom  you  have  often  seen  and  know  well, 
to  let  him  take  from  it  that  which  he  thinks 
fit,  and  then  to  carry  on  the  volume  of  Hours 
to  Madame  de  Chazeul,  without  telling  her  that 
you  have  been  stopped  by  the  way.  I  beg  of 
you  also  to  follow  entirely  the  directions  of 
Monsieur  Estoc,  if  you  would  merit  my  regard 
and  save  Mademoiselle  de  la  Tremblade  from 
deep  grief — perhaps  from  death." 

He  signed  his  name,  and  gave  the  paper  to 
Estoc,  saying  in  a  confident  tone,  "He  will 
do  it.^' 
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"  And  how  am  I  to  act  when  I  have  got 
this  letter?''  asked  Estoc. 

*«Ay,  that  is  the  question!"  replied  the 
priest.  "As  yet  you  do  not  know  all  these 
people's  intentions,  and  it  is  necessary  that 
you  should  be  informed  of  all,  in  order  that 
you  should  be  prepared  for  whatever  it  may 
be  necessary  to  do.  You  are  resolute  and  fear- 
less, I  know,  and  have  before  now  done  much 
with  small  means  and  a  strong  hand.  You  may 
be  called  upon  before  many  hours  are  over,  to 
use  the  sword  in  defence  of  right  and  justice." 

"  That  I  am  quite  ready  to  do,"  replied 
Estoc.  "It  is  but  wiles  and  cunning  I  fear, 
for  there  I  am  no  match  for  your  good  Mar- 
chioness. But  let  me  hear,  father,  what  are 
her  plans  and  purposes  ? " 

"  These,"  answered  Walter  de  la  Tremblade  : 
"  Some  of  them,  I  have  already  frustrated  ;  but 
I  know  that,  failing  these,  she  will  have  recourse 
to  force  to  effect  the  marriage  of  her  base  son 
with  Mademoiselle  D'Albret ;  for  she  has  built 
up  a  scheme  for  his  aggrandizement,  which 
nothinp:   will    make   her   abandon,   hut    death. 
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Even  perhaps  his  pre-contract  with  Helen, 
she  will  attempt  to  pass  over  by  bold  author- 
ity;" and  he  proceeded  succinctly  to  display 
to  the  eyes  of  Estoc,  the  whole  plans  and 
purposes  of  Madame  de  Chazeul. 

"But  will  Monsieur  de  Liancourt  consent?" 
exclaimed  Estoc.  *«  He  is  honest  at  heart — I 
believe  on  my  life  he  wishes  well." 

"But he  is  weak,"  replied  the  priest;  "  weak 
as  the  water  of  the  stream,  which  may  be 
turned  by  art  whithersoever  we  will ;  yet  when 
bent  in  a  particular  course,  and  concentrated 
within  a  narrow  channel,  moves  mighty  ma- 
chines, and  carries  all  before  it.  He  is  now 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  this  woman.  I  am  no 
longer  near  him  to  guide  him  and  to  counteract 
her,  and  you  will  see  that  he  will  do  her 
bidding,  like  a  servant  or  a  dog." 

"  Force,  against  force,  then,"  answered  Estoc, 
"  and  I  think  myself  well  justified  in  using  the 
means  I  possess,  to  bring  my  men  in  hither. 
The  passage  through  the  wall  between  the 
two  doors  will  hold  us  all,  for  we  are  not  so 
many  as  I  could  wish;  but  I  will  be  ready  to 
appear  at  the  first  sign." 


"  How  many  are  you  ?"  asked  the  priest. 

"  Seventeen,""  replied  Estoc ;  "  but  there  are 
stout  men  amongst  us,  well  trained  to  hard 
blows." 

"  There  are  eight  and  twenty  in  the  chateau," 
answered  Walter  de  la  Tremblade,  "  and  some 
of  them  good  men  at  arms  too." 

"That  matters  nothing,"  cried  Estoc,  "if 
we  can  get  in  unperceived.  Surprise  doubles 
numbers.  All  the  garrison  could  not  act  upon 
one  point.  We  should  seize  the  principal  ave- 
nues to  the  chapel  before  they  were  aware ;  and 
the  Count  and  Chazeul  once  prisoners,  they 
might  fret  their  souls  to  dust  without  prevent- 
ing me  from  liberating  Mademoiselle  D'Albret. 
I  could  wish,  indeed,"  he  added  thoughtfully, 
'*  to  have  had  enough  to  overawe  all  resistance ; 
for  I  would  rather,  if  it  were  possible  to  avoid 
it,  not  stain  the  consecrated  floor  of  the  chapel 
with  Christian  blood." 

The  priest  mused  for  a  moment  or  two,  and 
then  replied,  "  And  so  would  I.  But  theirs  is 
the  villany.  Your  enterprise  is  right  and  just. 
If  they  draw  the  sword  to  carry  out  their  own 
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iniquitous  schemes,  theirs  is  the  crime  and  the 
sacrilege.  I  absolve  you  of  all  offence  in  doing 
aught  that  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  the 
act  they  meditate." 

"It  may  be  better  in  the  hall,"  said  Estoc 
in  return,  after  a  moment's  thought.  *'  The 
contract  must  be  signed  there  before  the  mar- 
riage, and  there  the  first  scene  of  violence  must 
take  place.  True,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  reach  it, 
or  to  retreat  from  it,  and  we  are  there  more  open 
to  attack;  but  if  I  can  contrive  it  I  will.  I 
must  think  over  the  means,  however,  and  I  will 
be  early  here — as  soon  as  I  have  got  the  letter 
from  the  boy.  If  we  can  lodge  ourselves  in  the 
passage  before  it  is  full  daylight,  it  will  be  bet- 
ter. The  bushes  give  some  shelter,  it  is  true  ; 
and  they  cannot  prevent  my  entrance,  so  long 
as  I  possess  the  key ;  but  it  were  better  to 
take  them  by  surprise.'* 

*' Far  better,"  replied  the  priest;  "and  I 
calculate  that  if  he  make  haste,  the  boy  may 
be  back  here  by  five.  It  was  not  much  past 
one  when  he  set  out.  Are  you  aware,"  he  added 
laying  his  hand  upon  Estoc's  arm,  and  pointing  to 
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a  door  in  the  sacristy,  behind  which  the  priest's 
vestments  and  various  ornaments  and  relics  were 
deposited,  "  Are  you  aware,  that  through  that 
closet  lies  a  passage  in  the  hollow  of  the  wall  ?" 
''Oh,  yes,"   replied  Estoc,   "it   is  necessary 
for  the  defence  of  the  chapel  port;  but   still 
that  would  only  lead  us  to  the  court,  and  we 
should  have   to  pass  the  Corps  de  Garde,  go 
through  the  lower  hall,  and  mount  the  staircase. 
However,    I    will  think    it  all   over    as   I  go, 
and  lay  my  plan.     I  know  the    chateau  well, 
and    every   nook   and    corner.     We   shall   find 
means   no   doubt.      I    have    taken   a   stronger 
place  than  this  with  fewer  men,  and  more  to 
oppose   us.     Ere  they  should  carry   out   their 
scheme,  I  would  blow  in  the  gates  with  petards, 
and  force  my  way  to  the  hall  sword  in  hand." 

"  I  trust  it  will  not  be  necessary,"  answered 
the  priest.  "  Indeed  I  do  not  believe  that  there 
will  be  aught  like  bloodshed.  Monsieur  de 
Liancourt  himself,  I  should  think,  would  not 
suffer  the  sword  to  be  drawn,  especially  as  his 
heart  must  tell  him  that  it  is  in  a  bad  cause." 
"  Ay,  and  many  of  the  good  fellows  here," 
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replied  Estoc,  "  would  not  take  part  against  us, 
especially  to  force  poor  Rose  into  a  marriage 
that  she  hates.  Chazeul  is  little  loved  by  any 
one ;  and  the  Marchioness  is  hated  even  by  her 
people.  I  have  heard  them  speak  of  her. — But 
now  I  will  waste  no  more  time.  Farewell, 
Monsieur  de  la  Tremblade :  I  will  be  back  as 
soon  as  I  have  got  the  paper." 

"  God  give  you  success,"  answered  the 
priest;  and  Estoc,  retiring  through  the  door, 
closed  it  after  him.  Then  issuing  forth  into 
the  country,  he  crept  quietly  away  under  cover 
of  some  bushes  which  approached  the  walls,  till 
upon  the  verge  of  the  wood  he  found  two  of 
his  men  waiting  for  him.  With  them  he  re- 
turned to  the  village,  called  the  rest  of  his 
little  band  together,  paid  the  cottagers,  whom 
he  roused  from  their  slumbers,  for  the  accom- 
modation he  had  received,  and  rode  on  towards 
Chazeul,  giving  out  that  it  was  not  his  intention 
to  return. 

After  proceeding  for  five  miles  on  the  way, 
to  a  spot  which  the  boy  was  obliged  to  pass  on 
his   road   from  the  one   chateau   to  the  other, 
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the  old  soldier  halted  his  men,  and  ordered  them 
to  feed  their  horses  with  some  corn  which  they 
had  brought  in  their  bags.  A  vigilant  watch 
was  kept  in  the  meantime  upon  the  side  of  the 
high  bare  hill,  down  which  came  the  road  from 
Chazeul,  and  at  the  foot  of  which  wandered 
the  Huisne;  but  one  half  hour  passed  after 
another,  and  no  one  appeared.  All  was  still  and 
silent,  the  stars  twinkling  out  above,  and  the 
low  wind  whispering  through  the  yellow  grass 
that  covered  the  wide  extent  of  sloping  land . 
between  them  and  a  wood  above.  The  road  was 
scarcely  to  be  traced  by  the  eye,  except  where 
its  sandy  banks,  against  the  deep  back  ground 
of  the  trees,  marked  the  spot  at  which  it  issued 
forth  from  the  forest ;  but  upon  that  point  Estoc 
kept  his  eyes  fixed  without  seeing  any  dark  ob- 
ject cross  the  lines,  till  the  sky  overhead  began 
to  assume  a  reddish  hue,  and  the  light  spread 
gradually  around.  The  day  at  length  fully 
dawned,  and  the  old  soldier  was  giving  his  men 
directions  to  scatter  themselves  along  the  edge 
of  the  wood,  and  close  round  the  boy  as  soon 
as  he  appeared,  when  the  figure  of  some  one 
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on  horseback  suddenly  issued  forth  upon  the 
side  of  the  hill,  and  came  down  at  a  quick 
pace,  apparently  not  remarking  that  there  was 
any  one  below,  till  he  was  half  way  to  the 
bottom  of  the  descent.  Then,  however,  the 
boy  suddenly  pulled  in  his  bridle  rein,  and 
seemed  to  hesitate ;  but  the  next  instant, 
instead  of  turning  back  to  the  wood,  he  darted 
off  to  the  left,  with  the  intention  of  crossing  the 
Huisne  farther  up.  Estoc,  however,  detached 
three  of  his  men  along  the  low  ground  on  the 
bank  to  cut  him  off  there,  while  he  rode  up  to 
deprive  him  of  his  retreat  into  the  wood,  and 
the  rest  of  the  party  swept  over  the  side  of  the 
hill  in  a  semicircle,  gradually  drawing  closer 
and  closer  round  the  poor  page,  who  doubled 
before  them  like  a  hare  before  the  hounds. 
At  length  he  saw  that  the  attempt  to  escape 
was  vain,  and  pulling  in  his  horse,  he  stood 
still  till  Estoc  rode  up  to  him. 

"  Ah,  Monsieur  Estoc  !  is  it  you  ?'*  exclaimed 
the  page  with  a  glad  smile,  when  he  saw  who 
was  his  captor.  "You  have  given  me  a  terri- 
ble fright.*' 
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"  More  than  needful,  Philip,"  replied  Estoc, 
"  for  we  do  not  want  to  hurt  you.  But,  get  off 
your  horse,  my  good  boy,  and  come  hither  apart 
with  me,  for  I  have  something  to  say  to  you." 

The  page  did  as  he  was  directed ;  and  Estoc, 
dismounting  also,  led  him  a  little  on  one  side, 
demanding,  "  Have  you  got  it?" 

"Got  what?"  rejoined  the  page,  with  a  shy 
look  of  affected  unconsciousness. 

''  Come,  come  —  no  more  of  that,  Master 
Philip  !"  exclaimed  Estoc:  "  I  mean  the  book, 
as  you  know  well  enough." 

"  Yes,  I  have  got  it,"  answered  the  boy : 
"but  you  must  not  take  it  from  me  indeed, 
Estoc,  for  my  mistress  will  be  so  angry." 

"  Let  me  look  at  it,"  said  Estoc :  "  you 
shall  have  it  back  again,  upon  my  honour  ! 
Have  you  opened  it?" 

"  No  ! "  cried  the  page  with  a  look  of  sur- 
prise ;  ''  is  there  anything  in  it?" 

"  Yes,  prayers,  to  be  sure,"  replied  the  old 
soldier,  satisfied  by  the  boy's  countenance  that 
he  spoke  the  truth.  "Come,  let  me  look  at 
it— you  shall  have  it  back,  I  tell  you  " 
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The  page  drew  slowly  and  unwillingly  from 
a  pouch  under  his  arm,  the  book  with  its  -velvet 
cover  and  silver  clasps,  and  placed  it  in  Estoc's 
hand,  saying,  *'  You  promise  to  give  it  back, 
mind/' 

"  Ay ! "  answered  the  old  soldier,  "  and  I  al- 
ways keep  promises;"  and,  as  he  spoke,  he 
unfastened  with  some  difficulty  the  stiff  clasps, 
which  seemed  to  be  tightened  in  their  hold 
by  something  swelling  out  the  bulk  of  the 
volume. 

"  Ha,  ha  !  you  have  done  what  the  old  gou- 
vernante  could  not  do,"  cried  the  boy. 

"What,  did  she  try  to  open  it?"  asked 
Estoc,  turning  over  the  pages. 

"  Ay,  that  she  did,  the  nasty  old  wolf," 
replied  the  page ;  "  and  she  kept  me  for  two 
hours  waiting  in  the  hall,  because  she  did  not 
choose  either  to  get  up  and  fetch  it,  or  let  me. 
Ah  !  what  have  you  got  there  V 

"  What  I  seek,"  answered  Estoc,  giving  the 
boy  back  the  book,  and  putting  a  letter,  which 
he  had  taken  from  between  the  leaves,  in  his 
pocket.     "  Now,  master  Philip,"  he  continued. 
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"take  the  book  on  to  your  mistress,  and  give 
it  to  her,  without  telling  her  that  you  have 
met  with  any  one,  or  that  any  one  has  looked 
into  it." 

"  She  will  know  that,  without  any  teUing," 
answered  the  boy  in  a  gloomy  tone.  "  She 
will  find  out,  in  a  minute,  that  the  paper  has 
been  taken  out,  and  perhaps  have  me  hanged 
for  stealing  it,  as  she  did  Gabriel  Houlot  for 
robbing  her  of  her  gold  bonbonniere,  which 
was  under  the  pillow  of  the  coach  all  the  time." 

"Fear  not,  fear  not!"  said  Estoc;  "she 
does  not  know  that  there  was  anything  in  it: 
and  it  is  to  prevent  her  from  knowing  it,  that 
I  take  the  paper." 

"  But  father  Walter  knows,"  rejoined  the  boy; 
"  and  he  will  tell  her." 

"  No,  no,  he  will  not,"  replied  Estoc.  "  But, 
to  satisfy  you,  read  that,  if  you  can  read." 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  can  ! "  said  the  page  proudly ; 
"  good  father  Walter  had  me  taught  to  read :" 
and,  taking  the  paper  which  the  priest  had 
written,  and  which  Estoc  held  out  to  him,  he 
ran   his   eye   over   it   rapidly.     "  Have   I   any 
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regard  for  her?"  he  cried,  as  he  saw  the 
words  referring  to  Helen,  "  Ah,  that  I  have, 
poor  thing !  and  would  shed  my  blood  to 
serve  her,  if  it  would  do  her  any  good.  The 
old  woman  may  hang  me,  if  she  likes;  I  will 
tell  her  nothing,  the  tiger  !" 

"That's  a  good  youth,"  answered  Estoc; 
"  but,  read  it  through." 

"Well,  what  am  I  to  do.  Monsieur  Estoc?" 
asked  the  page  as  he  concluded.  "  I  always 
promised  to  obey  good  father  Walter;  and,  as 
he  tells  me  to  do  what  you  direct  me,  I  will 
do  it.  But,  what  does  he  mean  about  saving 
Mademoiselle  Helen  from  death? — Where  is 
she  ? — What  has  happened  to  her  ?" 

Estoc  paused  thoughtfully  for  a  moment ; 
and  the  idea  of  telling  the  page  that  Helen 
was  in  the  Chateau  de  Marzay,  and  directing 
him  to  help  her,  crossed  his  mind.  The  boy's 
regard  for  her,  and  his  willingness  to  serve  her 
and  obey  the  priest,  were  too  evident  to  be 
doubted ;  but  discretion,  seldom  the  quality 
of  youth,  was  too  likely  to  be  wanting.  "  The 
priest  has  means  of  communicating  with  Helen, 
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by  the  passage  from  the  sacristy,  he  thought; 
and  I  suppose  from  what  he  said,  that  he  has 
another  key  of  the  door.  But  yet  he  might 
be  stopped.  Most  Ukely  the  Marchioness 
does  not  know  where  they  have  placed  him. 
She  is  not  one  to  overlook  such  chances,  and 
a  thousand  to  one,  she  has  him  removed  when 
she  wakes.  Then  the  boy's  wit  might  be  of 
service  if  he  knew  all.  I  will  risk  some- 
thing. It  cannot  do  much  harm. — Hark  ye, 
Philip,"  he  said  aloud,  "  can  you  keep  a  secret 
without  either  blabbing  it  behind  the  door  to  a 
soubrette,  or  carrying  it  about  in  your  face 
as  plainly  as  if  your  tongue  told  it?" 

"  That  I  can,"  answered  the  page.     "  I  have 
learned  that  in  our  house.     There  have  been 
secrets  enough  there  within  the  last  two  years 
I  can  tell  you." 

"Well  then,"  continued  Estoc,  "the  truth 
is,  that  your  companion  in  your  room,  heard 
good  father  Walter  tell  you  to  go  upon  this 
errand.  He  went  directly  and  informed  your 
mistress ;  and  she,  suspecting  there  was  some- 
thing in    the   book  which   she  wished   father 
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Walter  not  to  have,  has  caused  him  to  be  con- 
fined— locked  up — so  that  he  cannot  stir." 

*'  I  will  let  him  out,"  cried  the  boy  eagerly. 

"  At  all  events  be  on  the  watch  to  serve  him," 
replied  the  old  soldier.  "You  may  in  the 
course  of  this  morning  have  an  opportunity  of 
rendering  him  a  great  kindness,  if  you  use  your 
eyes  and  ears  aright,  and  be  ready  to  do  so 
whenever  he  asks  you." 

"That  I  will!"  exclaimed  the  page;  "but 
pray  tell  me,  Estoc,  where  is  Mademoiselle 
Helen?  What  has  become  of  her?  I  am  sure 
you  know  more  than  you  say. — Oh,  Madame 
treated  her  cruelly — terribly." 

"  She  is  well,"  answered  Estoc  in  a  grave  tone, 
"and  so  far  in  safety,  that,  if  undiscovered,  all 
will  go  right;  but  if  she  be  once  found  by  her 
enemies,  her  life  will  be  held  by  a  poor  tenure, 
against  that  bad  woman's  malice." 

The  boy  cast  down  his  eyes  and  thought ;  then 
looking  up,  he  cried,  "  She  is  in  the  Chateau 
of  Marzay  !" 

"Ha!"  exclaimed  the  old  soldier,  *«what 
makes  you  think  that?" 
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"  Why,  whom  should  she  fly  to,  but  Monsieur 
de  Chazeul  ?"  asked  the  page. 

"  Fly  to  him  !"  replied  Estoc  in  a  sharp  tone. 
"  She  would  fly  from  him  to  the  farthest  part 
of  the  earth.  She  abhors  him.  She  hates  him. 
Poor  silly  boy,  you  are  mistaken." 

The  page  looked  puzzled.  "He  loved  her 
once,"  he  said  in  a  meditative  tone,  ''  and  she 
him.  Of  that  I  am  very,  sure ;  for  I  took  the 
letters." 

"  Indeed  !"  exclaimed  the  other,  "  then  you 
owe  her  some  gratitude  ;  for  she  would  not  tell 
who  brought  them,  for  fear  of  injuring  you, 
though  dear  enough  it  cost  her." 

"  Ah,  sweet  lady  !"  cried  the  boy,  "  that  is  so 
like  her. — Poor  Mademoiselle  Helen,  I  would 
die  for  her  willingly,"  and  the  tears  rose  in  his 
young  eyes. 

"  Well,  then,"  said  Estoc,  "  watch  for  the 
opportunity  of  proving  how  you  love  her. 
You  may  find  it  soon  also.  Look  well  about  you ; 
mark  every  word,  and  yet  seem  unconscious ;  be 
ready  to  obey  her  in  an  instant :  and  above  all 
remember,  that,  of  all  beings  she  has  most  cause 
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to  hate  and  dread,  it  is  Monsieur  de  Chazeul. 
There  is  no  one  whom  you  can  trust  within  the 
Chateau  of  Marzay,  except  father  Walter,  but 
least  of  all  Nicholas  de  Chazeul.  Her  life 
may  depend  upon  you,  upon  your  prudence, 
upon  your  courage,  and  upon  your  quickness ; 
and  if  you  be  driven  forth,  as  she  was,  for 
serving  her,  come  to  me,  and  I  will  take  you 
into  my  band,  and  make  a  soldier  of  you — I 
sh^ll  not  be  far  distant." 

The  boy  clapped  his  hands  gladly ;  but  Estoc 
went  on,  "  No  more,  my  good  lad,  at  present. 
Go  back  to  the  chateau  with  all  speed;  say 
not  a  word  to  any  one  of  having  seen  me  ;  but 
tell  the  Marchioness  how  the  old  woman  kept 
you  before  she  would  get  the  book." 

*'  Stay,  stay,"  cried  the  Page;  "  I  am  not  to 
know  that  Madame  did  not  send  me ;  is  it  not 
so  ?" 

"  Certainly,"  replied  Estoc ;  "  you  are  to  for- 
get all  that  1  have  told  you,  and  only  to  remem- 
ber that  father  Walter  sent  you  for  the  book, 
and  that  you  have  brought  it.  That  is  all — 
Now  to  your  horse's  back  and  away." 
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The  boy  obeyed  at  once,  remounted,  and 
rode  off. 

Estoc  and  his  band  soon  followed;  but  at 
the  distance  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
Marzay,  he  gave  the  word  to  halt ;  and  then 
turning  to  his  men  he  said,  "  We  must  take 
to  the  wood,  my  children. — Then  for  a  short 
council  of  war ;  and  after  that  for  action !"  Thus 
speaking,  he  himself  dismounted,  and  led  his 
horse  through  the  brush-wood  into  the  forest, 
followed  by  all  his  companions ;  but  scarcely 
had  he  reached  the  thicket  to  which  his  steps 
were  directed,  when  his  ear  was  greeted  by  a 
loud  flourish  of  hunting  horns  at  no  great 
distance. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

There  is  a  certain  spirit  of  impatience  which 
not  unfrequently  carries  a  particular  class  of 
readers  on  to  the  end  of  the  third  volume  of  a 
tale  like  the  present,  before  they  have  read  the 
beginning;  and  another  spirit — an  evil  spirit 
certainly — which  leads  a  second  class  to  do  no 
more  than  skim  gently  but  swiftly  through  the 
pages,  catching  glimpses  of  the  story  here  and 
there,  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  mind  as  to  the  facts, 
but  to  give  nothing  but  indistinct  notions  of 
what  is  called  the  plot  itself,  and  no  insight 
into  the  characters  of  the  persons  brought  upon 
the  stage,  no  knowledge  whatsoever  of  the 
work  itself,  in  any  of  its  higher  qualities. 
Formerly  it  was  not  so.  People  travelled 
through  a  work,  as  through  a  country,  remark- 
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ing  everything  that  was  curious  and  interesting 
by  the  way;  the  pecuUarities  of  the  people 
that  one  met  with,  the  beauty  of  the  scenery  dis- 
played, the  wit  that  diversified  the  day,  the  moral 
reflections  that  suggested  themselves  from  the 
objects  passed  —  somewhat  amused,  somewhat 
instructed,  somewhat  improved.  But  this  is  an 
age  of  railroad,  morally  as  well  as  physically, 
and  very  little  is  thought  of,  but  the  end  of  the 
journey,  and  the  easiness  of  the  coach.  To 
get  over  the  greatest  possible  space  in  the 
shortest  possible  time,  is  the  end  and  object  of 
every  man ;  and,  with  books  as  with  countries,  we 
go  through  them  at  a  pace  of  forty  miles  an  hour. 
Probably  in  time,  this  may  work  its  own  cure ; 
and  as  ere  long  nothing  will  be  known  of  any 
land  when  thoroughly  railroaded,  but  the  nearest 
and  the  farthest  points,  and  a  mile  on  each  side 
of  the  road,  and  nothing  known  of  books  but  the 
beginning  and  the  end,  and  what  a  reviewer  has 
pleased  to  say  of  the  contents,  people  may,  in 
time,  feel  a  curiosity  to  learn  more,  and  take  trips 
on  a  post  horse,  or  in  a  jaunting  car,  to  see 
what  is  in   the  interior   of  the  country,   or  in 
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the  heart  of  the  book.  But  railroad  is  the 
spirit  of  the  age ;  it  is  vain  to  strive  against  it; 
and  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  an  author  feels 
the  same  influence,  and,  as  he  approaches  the 
termination  of  his  tale,  is  nearly  as  much 
inclined  to  hurry  on  to  the  conclusion,  to  omit 
facts,  to  leap  over  difficulties,  and  to  hasten 
the  catastrophe,  as  the  reader.  But  this  ought 
not  to  be ;  for  then  if  that  time  should  ever  return 
when  books  are  really  read,  it  might  be  found 
out,  that  only  half  the  story  had  been  told,  and 
that  there  vt^as  a  great  deal  unaccounted  for. 

I  must  therefore,  very  unwillingly,  pause  by 
the  way,  and  ere  I  proceed  with  all  that  was 
going  on  in  the  Chateau  de  Marzay  and  its 
neighbourhood,  go  back  to  the  old  house  of 
Maroles,  where  the  reader  will  recollect  that 
we  left  the  young  Baron  de  Montigni,  in  no 
very  pleasant  situation. 

Too  few  in  number  to  keep  their  assailants  at 
a  distance,  if  with  proper  implements  the  enemy 
made  a  simultaneous  attack  upon  two  or  three 
of  the  different  doors  of  the  chateau,  the  little 
party,   within,   saw    no   prospect   before    them 
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but  that  of  being  forced  to  surrender  on  the 
following  morning,  or  dying  sword  in  hand. 
The  latter  alternative  was  certainly  not  a  very 
pleasant  one ;  but  we  must  recollect,  that  it 
seems  much  more  terrible  in  our  eyes,  who 
are  seldom  called  upon  in  these  days  for  such 
self-sacrifice,  than  it  did  to  the  eyes  of  men 
accustomed  daily  to  witness  similar  acts.  De 
Montigni,  however,  had  still  much  to  live  for  ; 
the  light  of  hope  was  still  unextinguished 
before  him;  the  cup  of  life's  joy  had  been 
scarcely  tasted ;  and  all  the  bright  and  warm 
expectations  of  youth  were  leading  him  forward 
by  the  hand.  To  close  the  pleasant  journey 
so  soon,  entered  not  into  his  thoughts ;  and  yet 
perhaps  he  would  sooner  have  died  than  yielded 
himself  to  the  power  of  Nicholas  de  Chazeul  and 
that  bad  man's  mother.  Of  the  former  he  knew 
little,  for  they  had  not  met  since  his  boyhood;  but 
yet  De  Montigni  was  as  much  convinced  that 
Chazeul  was  faithless,  treacherous,  and  cruel,  as 
if  he  could  have  seen  all  the  innermost  winding 
of  his  heart ;  and,  to  trust  himself  a  prisoner  in 
his  hands,  the   young  nobleman   felt  would   be 
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consigning  himself  to  a  fate  much  worse  than 
an  honourable  death  in  arms. 

What  was  to  be  done  was  the  question ;  and, 
in  the  little  council  which  he  held  with  his 
attendants,  every  one  gave  his  opinion,  and 
advice  according  to  his  character. 

"We  had  better  wait  where  we  are,"  said 
one  of  them.  "A  thousand  to  one  they  get 
frightened  or  tired  before  the  morning,  or  that 
some  party  of  our  own  people  comes  up  and 
forces  them  to  decamp." 

"  We  are  off  the  high  road,"  replied  De  Mon- 
tigni,  with  a  shake  of  the  head. 

*<If  we  could  but  send  tidings  to  the 
King,"  said  the  man,  "he  would  soon  deliver 
us." 

"  I  wonder  if  we  could  not  make  our  escape 
by  the  wood  behind,"  joined  in  the  servant,  who 
had  accompanied  the  young  nobleman  from 
Italy. 

"  It  is  worth  the  trial  at  all  events,"  replied 
De  Montigni.  ''They  can  but  drive  us  back 
again,  at  the  worst ;  and  we  might  contrive  to 
cut  our  way  through." 
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"If  we  had  not  lost  the  two  horses,"  observed 
the  guide,  "  it  might  be  done ;  but,  as  it  is,  we 
should  soon  be  caught." 

"  The  wood  seems  extensive,"  said  De  Mon- 
tigni  in  return,  "  and  we  should  have  a  better 
chance  of  escape  on  foot  than  on  horseback. 
They  can  but  follow  the  cart  and  bridle  roads, 
while  we  could  take  the  footpaths,  and  even 
force  a  way  across  the  brushwood.  It  seems  to 
me  the  only  feasible  plan,  and  I  will  try  it. 
We  will  leave  the  horses  behind,  and  an  hour 
or  two  before  daylight  the  attempt  must  be  made. 
We  may  get  some  sleep  in  the  mean  time. 
Two  can  lie  down  upon  the  floor,  while  two 
keep  watch,  one  on  each  side  of  the  house, 
for  the  man  whom  we  saw  them  send  away  up  the 
hill,  may  have  been  despatched  for  tools,  to  force 
the  doors  during  the  night.  Thank  heaven,  there 
is  a  moon,  so  that  we  can  see  their  proceedings. 
But  first,  let  us  go  round  and  ascertain  which 
door  it  will  be  best  to  use  for  our  escape." 

"  We  shall  scarcely  have  light,"  replied  the 
servant,  "  and  we  are  not  likely  to  get  lamps 
or  candles  here." 
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"Then,  the  sooner  we  go  the  better,*'  said 
De  Montigni ;  and,  descending  to  the  hall  where 
they  found  the  other  man  on  watch,  they  at- 
tempted to  grope  their  way  about  the  chateau, 
but  to  no  purpose ;  for,  as  we  have  before  said, 
all  the  windows  on  the  lower  story  were  strongly 
boarded  up,  so  that  even  the  faint  light,  which 
still  lingered  in  the  sky,  could  find  no  entrance. 

A  thought  seemed  suddenly  to  strike  the 
guide,  however.  "I  have  a  bit  of  rope,"  he 
said,  "  at  the  back  of  my  saddle.  I  always  carry 
a  piece  to  tie  a  prisoner  with.  We  can  rub 
a  little  gunpowder  into  it,  and  then  set  iire  to 
it,  with  a  pistol  flint." 

This  plan  was  adopted,  and  though  the 
light  obtained  was  not  the  most  satisfactory,  as 
may  be  well  supposed,  it  served  to  guide  them 
through  the  long  passage  of  the  chateau ;  and, 
by  observations  from  above  as  well  as  below, 
they  found  a  door  which  apparently  led  into 
a  little  herb  garden,  surrounded  by  walls,  bor- 
dered by  the  road  on  one  side,  and  by  the 
forest  on  the  other.  The  best  reconnoissance 
that  they  could   make,  both  before   and  after 
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the  moon  had  risen,  did  not  show  them  any  of 
the  enemy  on  that  side ;  though  a  party  was  to 
be  seen  round  a  fire  which  they  had  kindled 
in  front  of  the  chateau,  and  another  upon  one 
of  the  paths  in  the  rear.  They  therefore  deter- 
mined to  avail  themselves  of  this  means  of 
exit;  and,  while  two  of  the  men  lay  down  to 
rest,  propping  their  heads  with  the  saddles, 
which  they  had  taken  off  the  horses,  De  Monti- 
gni  himself,  and  the  stout  soldier  who  had  served 
him  as  guide  from  Marzay,  kept  watch  at 
the  front  and  back  of  the  house,  perambulating 
the  various  rooms,  from  window  to  window. 
Every  now  and  then  they  met  and  conferred 
for  a  few  moments,  though  neither  had  any- 
thing to  tell.  All  was  still  and  silent,  except, 
indeed,  when  the  wind  wafted  the  voices  from 
the  enemy's  watch-fire,  or  when  a  distant  clock 
was  heard  to  chime  the  hour. 

It  was  just  after  nine  had  struck,  that  De 
Montigni,  meeting  his  companion  at  the  angle 
of  the  building,  inquired  "  Is  that  the  clock  of 
Houdan  that  we  hear  ?•' 

'•  No,  sir,"  replied  the  man,  "  It  is  Maroles. 
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But  do  you  know  I  was  just  thinking,  that,  if  we 
try  to  escape,  we  had  better  do  it  at  once,  or 
at  least  not  very  late,  for  the  clock  that  reaches 
our  ears,  will  reach  theirs  too,  and  may  put 
them  in  mind  that  there  are  axes  and  saws  to 
be  procured  at  Maroles.  Then  by  dividing 
their  men,  they  might  break  in  without  our 
being  able  to  prevent  them.  In  such  a  clear 
night  as  this,  the  moon  will  give  them  quite 
light  enough  for  their  work." 

"  Or  to  see  us  make  our  escape,"  replied  De 
Montigni. 

"  Ay,  but  in  less  than  half  an  hour,"  said  the 
man,  "  she  will  be  round  on  this  side  of  the 
house  ;  and  then  the  whole  shadow  of  the  cha- 
teau will  be  cast  over  the  garden,  and  the  door 
that  leads  to  it." 

"  True,  true,''  answered  De  Montigni,  "  but 
a  doubt  has  arisen  in  my  mind,  as  to  the  escape 
by  the  garden.  Shall  we  be  able  to  get  from  it 
into  the  wood?" 

''  There  is  a  door,"  replied  the  guide,  "  I  saw 
the  mark  of  it  plainly  upon  the  wall." 

"  But  it  may  be  locked,"  said  De  Montigni, 
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"  and  I  think  we  may  conclude  it  is  so  by  these 
people  having  placed  no  one  within." 

"  Oh  dear  no,  sir,"  answered  the  man,  who, 
it  must  be  remembered,  was  an  old  sol- 
dier. "  You  do  not  know  how  many  things 
are  always  overlooked  even  in  a  regular  siege, 
where  there  are  all  the  wits  of  the  army  to  work. 
1  do  believe  that,  if  those  who  are  without  a 
place  did  but  attend  to  all  its  points  of  weakness, 
as  well  as  those  within,  there  is  scarce  a  town 
in  all  France  that  would  hold  out  three  days. 
The  mistakes  of  the  besiegers  are  at  least  as 
much  in  favour  of  a  place,  as  all  its  defences. 
But  the  best  plan  will  be,  for  one  of  us  to  go 
out  first  and  see  if  the  door  can  be  opened,  and 
then  the  rest  to  follow.  The  lock  must  be  in 
the  inside,  and  it  will  be  easily  forced  with  a 
dagger/' 

"That  will  take  time,"  rejoined  De  Montigni, 
"  but  I  fear  there  is  no  resource  ;  and  so  it 
must  be  done.  We  will  wake  these  other  two 
as  soon  as  the  garden  is  in  shadow,  and  then 
put  our  plan  in  execution." 

It  was  somewhat  longer  than  they  expected 
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ere  the  shadow  of  the  chateau  was  thrown  com- 
pletely over  the  little  garden  ;  and  the  clock 
struck  eleven,  as  De  Montigni  and  his  guide 
woke  their  two  companions.  All  that  was  ne- 
cessary to  carry  with  them,  was  taken  from 
their  saddle  bags  ;  the  little  store  of  ammuni- 
tion, which  they  possessed,  was  distributed 
equally  amongst  them  ;  and,  pistol  in  hand,  they 
approached  the  door  and  quietly  unlocked  it. 
The  rusty  bolts  made  some  noise  and  resist- 
ance ere  they  would  suffer  themselves  to  be 
withdrawn ;  but,  it  would  seem,  that  this  attract- 
ed no  attention  from  those  without,  and  the  door 
was  opened,  showing  them  the  neglected  garden, 
become  quite  a  wilderness  of  weeds  since  last 
it  was  trodden  by  the  foot  of  man.  It  was  now 
altogether  in  profound  shade,  however ;  and,  al- 
though the  walls  were  not  high,  and  they  could 
see  the  glare  of  one  of  the  watchfire  of  the 
enemy  flashing  upon  the  branches  of  the  trees, 
yet,  being  situated  upon  the  same  level  as  the 
chateau,  the  garden  was  commanded  by  no  spot 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  consequently  they 
determined  to  go  on  to  the  gate  together. 
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As  De  Montigni  had  suspected,  the  door  was 
locked  and  the  key  gone.  The  bolt,  too,  was 
firmly  rusted  in  the  staple,  so  that  they  could 
not  force  it  back  ;  and  the  large  nails  which 
fastened  the  lock  were  apparently  clinched  on 
the  other  side,  and  resisted  every  effort  to  draw 
them.  Nothing  remained  then,  but  either,  to 
scale  the  wall,  to  return  to  the  chateau,  or,  by 
slow^  labour,  to  cut  away  the  wood  work  round 
the  staple,  and  then  force  it  out.  The  first 
plan  was  tried,  without  success,  for  the  wall  was 
higher  on  the  side  of  the  wood  than  on  that  of 
the  road,  and  they  consequently  set  to  work 
to  remove  the  staple.  It  cost  them  near  an  hour 
to  do  so,  and  just  as  they  had  succeeded,  the 
sound  of  a  horse's  feet  in  the  gallop  met  their 
ear.  Pausing  to  listen  for  a  moment  or  two, 
the  sounds  were  heard  to  come  nearer  and 
nearer,  and  then  rose  up  the  buzz  of  several 
voices  speaking. 

"  Now  or  never,"  said  De  Montigni,  pulling 
back  the  door,  and  the  next  instant  he  stood 
under  the  branches  of  the  wood.  The  men 
followed  him  silently,  and  after  one  glance  to 
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the  right,  where,  through  the  leafless  trees, 
they  caught  the  faint  glare  of  the  fire  upon  the 
road,  they  crept  silently  away  to  the  left,  tak- 
ing the  narrowest  paths  they  could  find,  and 
looking  anxiously  round  on  every  side,  in 
expectation  of  seeing  some  party  of  the  enemy. 
Ere  they  had  proceeded  far,  they  heard  a  loud 
hollow  sound,  as  of  blows  struck  upon  a  door, 
and  De  Montigni's  servant  whispered  to  his 
master  "  We  must  be  quick,  sir,  we  must  be 
quick ;  for  they  have  got  axes,  and  are  breaking 
in.     Our  flight  will  soon  be  discovered." 

De  Montigni  hurried  on  at  a  more  rapid  pace, 
and  for  near  an  hour  nothing  indicated  that 
they  were  pursued.  At  the  end  of  that  time, 
however,  the  young  nobleman  began  to  suspect 
that  the  path  they  were  following  led  them 
round,  and  was  conducting  them  back  towards 
the  spot  whence  they  had  set  out. 

"  I  think  so  too,"  replied  the  guide  to  whom 
he  expressed  his  doubts ;  "  the  moon  is  travel- 
ling that  way,  and  yet  you  see  we  have  not  got 
further  on  the  left." 
"  More  on  the  right,''  said  De  Montigni  which 
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would  be  the  case  if  we  were  coming  nearer  to 
the  chateau  again.  Let  us  direct  our  course 
from  her.  That  must  take  us  to  the  edge  of 
the  wood." 

The  attempt  was  more  easy  than  the  execu- 
tion, for  the  paths  were  perplexed  and  intricate, 
formed  apparently  for  the  purposes  of  the  chase, 
or  perhaps  by  the  beasts  of  the  forest  them- 
selves, and,  displayed  little  consideration  of  the 
direct  line  from  one  spot  to  another.  Thus 
very  often  when  they  had  followed  one  road, 
which  led  for  some  way  in  the  direction  that 
they  wished  to  pursue,  it  suddenly  turned  oiF 
to  the  right  or  left,  flanked  by  thick  and  tangled 
underwood,  without  any  fresh  path  presenting 
itself  to  enable  them  to  pursue  their  course.  In 
this  devious  way  they  wandered  on  through  the 
forest  labyrinth,  till  at  length  the  sound  of  loud 
voices  shouting,  and  horses  galloping  at  no  great 
distance,  showed  them  that  their  escape  was  dis- 
covered, and  that  they  were  pursued.  At  this 
moment  they  were  in  a  narrow  tangled  path 
up  which  it  was  impossible  for  a  horse  to  force 
its  way,  and  the  guide  putting  his   hand   upon 
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De  Montignrs  arm,  whispered,  "  Halt  here,  sir, 
and  let  them  pass  us." 

The  advice  was  good,  and  De  Montigni  fol- 
lowed it.  In  a  few  moments  the  sounds  were 
lost  again,  and  with  cautious  steps  they  resumed 
their  course  towards  the  edge  of  the  wood. 
The  moon  had  now,  however,  gone  down 
behind  the  neighbouring  hill,  and  looking  up 
into  the  sky  to  see  if  they  could  fix  on  any  star, 
by  which  to  guide  themselves,  they  saw  a  reddish 
light  spreading  overhead  and  increasing  in  in- 
tensity every  moment. 

"  Can  it  be  yet  dawn  ?"  asked  De  Montigni. 

"  Oh  no,  sir,"  replied  the  guide.  "  I  don't 
know  what  that  can  be,  unless  they  have  set 
fire  to  the  chateau  to  give  them  light  to  look 
for  us." 

"Just  like  Chazeul's  people,"  said  one  of 
the  others,  "  it  is  that  depend  upon  it ;  but  here 
is  the  open  country." 

And  so  it  proved,  for  they  had  now  reach- 
ed the  further  side  of  the  wood ;  and  stretching 
out  before  them,  lay  a  wide  but  gentle  slope, 
descending  towards  the  valley  of  the  Eure,  over 
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which  the  flames  of  the  castle  shed  a  red  and 
fearful  light.  Some  trees,  however,  advancing 
from  the  rest  of  the  forest,  which  had  once  been 
more  extensive  than  it  now  was,  promised  them 
some  shelter  from  the  eyes  of  their  pur- 
suers, while  the  spire  of  a  small  church  was 
seen  at  the  distance  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half; 
and,  weary  of  wandering  in  the  wood,  gliding 
for  some  way  under  its  edge,  they  approached 
the  scattered  trees,  and  began  the  descent  into 
the  valley. 

Ere  they  had  proceeded  half  a  mile,  however, 
the  blast  of  a  trumpet  sounded,  and  a  party  con- 
sisting of  three  horsemen  was  seen  riding  down 
towards  them.  It  was  now  evident  that  they 
were  discovered,  but  still  the  pursuers  did  not 
venture  to  approach  too  near.  And,  pistol  in 
hand,  determined  to  sell  fhf^'^r  lives  dearly,  the 
little  body  of  fugitives  hurried  on  towards  the 
church,  hoping  to  find  some  village  near,  where 
they  might  obtain  assistance  or  shelter.  Still 
the  trumpet  sounded,  however ;  and,  in  a  few 
minutes,  another  party  was  seen  coming  rapidly 
round  from  the  farther  side  of    the  wood,    to 
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join  the  cavaliers  who  were  keeping  them  in 
sight. 

The  flames  of  the  castle  could  now  be  distin- 
guished ;  but  the  fire  was  evidently  decreasing,  so 
that  they  had  still  some  hope  of  darkness  be- 
friending them  once  more  ;  but  as  the  east 
opened  upon  their  sight,  at  the  turn  of  the  hill, 
the  grey  streaks  of  dawn  were  observed  depriving 
them  of  that  chance.  The  church,  too,  which  was 
now  near  at  hand,  displayed  no  houses  around 
it,  and  was  little  more  than  a  chapel  in  the  open 
country,  erected  for  the  benefit  of  the  neigh- 
bouring peasantry.  A  deep  wide  porch,  how- 
ever, or  rather  gateway,  with  a  stone  seat  on 
either  side,  presented  itself  as  they  hurried  on, 
and  there  De  Montigni  determined  to  make  a 
stand,  sheltered,  as  his  men  must  be  on  three 
sides,  from  the  attack  of  the  enemy. 

The  party  who  pursued  ^ow  amounted  to 
twelve,  and  were  at  the  distance  of  somewhat 
less  than  two  hundred  yards;  but  the  rest  of 
the  troop  were  seen  riding  rapidly  down  the 
hill,  and  the  others  halted,  ere  they  made  their 
attack,  to  let  the  whole  force  come  up. 
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Suddenly  the  body  in  the  rear,  to  the  surprise 
of  the  younfif  baron  and  his  companions,  halted, 
and  one  man  at  furious  speed  detached  himself 
from  the  rest,  and,  galloping  down  to  those  be- 
low, seemed  to  make  some  announcement,  which 
changed  the  whole  course  of  their  operations. 
Instead  of  advancing  against  those  whom  they 
had  so  pertinaciously  pursued,  every  man  turned 
his  rein,  and  setting  spurs  to  his  horse's  flank 
sped  up  the  hill  towards  his  comrades. 

"  What  can  be  the  meaning  of  this?"  ex- 
claimed De  Montigni." 

"  They  see  some  party  of  our  friends,"  re- 
plied the  guide  stepping  forward  ;  and  De  Mon- 
tigni  advancing  likewise,  and  turning  his  eyes 
towards  the  Eure,  perceived  a  confused  group 
of  forty  or  fifty  persons  on  horseback,  fol- 
lowed by  a  number  of  others  on  foot,  and 
some  twenty  couple  of  dogs.  They  were  ad- 
vancing at  a  slow  and  tranquil  pace,  so  that 
the  young  nobleman  and  his  followers  had  full 
time  to  contemplate  them.  At  their  head,  rode 
a  gentleman  in  a  common  hunting  dress,  with 
a  large   white  plume  in  his  hat,  and  a  white 
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scarf  over  his  shoulder ;  and,  after  gaz- 
ing for  a  minute,  the  guide  touched  De 
Montigni  on  the  arm  saying,  "  The  white 
plume  !  the  white  plume! — It  is  the  King  !  " 
and,  rushing  out,  he  cast  his  hat  up  into  the 
air  exclaiming,  "  Vive  le  Roy !  Vive  Henri 
Quatre  ! '' 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

The  moment  her  son  had  left  her,  Madame 
de  Chazeul  rose  and  began  to  dress  herself  in 
haste ;  but  although  she  grumbled  at  her  sleepy 
maids  for  their  slowness,  and  called  them  by 
many  an  unpleasant  name,  which  indeed  she 
was  not  a  little  accustomed  to  shower  upon 
every  one  who  approached  her,  when  her  eager 
impatience  prompted;  yet  the  strong  spice  of 
coquetry  which  remained  with  her,  as  a  relic  of 
former  passions,  did  not  suffer  her  to  conclude 
the  arrangement  of  her  dress  without  the  aid 
of  the  various  cosmetics  she  was  accustomed 
to  employ,  and  many  a  touch  of  that  pigment 
which  had  obscured  the  real  colour  of  her  skin 
for  years.  Thus,  from  the  dawn  of  day,  what 
between   her   conversation  with   Chazeul,   and 
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her  devotion  to  the  toilet,  at  least  an  hour 
and  a  half  had  passed  away  before  she  was 
ready  habited,  in  deep  mourning,  to  appear  in 
the  hall  of  the  castle. 

"  Now,  call  Martin  to  me,"  said  the  lady  as 
soon  as  the  whole  structure  was  complete;  '*be 
quick  for  once,  jade.  You  will  drive  me  mad 
this  morning,  with  your  idle  sloth." 

"  The  boy  Philip,  madam,  is  waiting  in  the 
anteroom,"'  replied  the  soubrette  ;  "  would  you 
please  to  see  him  first,  or  Martin?" 

"Why,  in  the  name  of  Satan,  did  you  not 
tell  me  he  was  here  ? "  demanded  Madame  de 
Chazeul.     ''  Call  him  in,  hussy." 

*'  He  has  just  come,  madam,"  said  the  girl, 
willing  to  justify  herself;  "  he  put  his  head  in 
as  I  went  for  the  wimple." 

But  the  Marchioness  did  not  always  confine 
the  punishment  of  offences  to  the  tongue ;  and 
she  pushed  the  girl  rudely  by  the  shoulder, 
exclaiming,  *'  Call  him  in,  I  say  I" 

The  maid  ran  to  the  door,  and  shouted,  "  Phi- 
lip, Philip  !  my  lady  says,  come  in.'"* 

The  boy  instantly  approached  with  the  book 
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in  his  hand,  saying,  "  Here,  madam,  are  the 
Hours.  I  suppose  they  are  the  right  ones,  for 
the  old  woman  would  get  them  herself.  I  should 
have  been  back  a  long  while  ago,  but  she  kept 
me  waiting  in  the  hall,  and — " 

Snatching  the  book  from  him  as  he  came 
near,  the  Marchioness  exclaimed,  "  Hold  your 
tongue,  little  miscreant.  How  dare  you  go  for 
anything  without  my  orders  ?  " 

"Why,  madam,  you  sent  me  orders  to  go," 
replied  the  page ;  '*  at  least,  father  Walter  told 
me  so." 

*'  He  is  a  liar,  and  you  are  another,  I  be- 
lieve," cried  the  Marchioness,  struggling  with 
the  clasps,  which  for  a  moment  or  two  resisted 
all  her  efforts. 

"Ah,  Mathurine  could  not  open  it  either," 
observed  the  page  in  a  natural  tone. 

"  Did  she  try  ?"  demanded  his  mistress  turn- 
ing upon  him  vehemently. 

"  Yes,  that  she  did,"  was  his  reply,  "  for  at 
least  five  minutes  ;  but  she*  could  not  get  it 
open." 

"  Perhaps  you  can  do  it,"  said  Madame  de 
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Chazeul  holding  out  the  book  to  him,  and  fix- 
ing her  eye  upon  his  face. 

The  boy  took  it,  laid  down  his  hat  upon  the 
floor,  and  laboured  to  open  the  clasps  with  all 
his  might, —  at  least,  in  appearance; — and  the 
Marchioness,  satisfied  with  the  trial  to  which 
she  had  put  him,  called  one  of  the  maids,  who, 
using  less  force  and  more  skill,  unclasped  the 
little  volume  in  a  minute. 

"  Here,  give  it  me  !"  cried  Madame  de  Cha- 
zeul not  withdrawing  her  eyes  from  the  book 
for  an  instant;  and  as  soon  as  the  maid  had 
delivered  it  into  her  hand,  she  turned  page 
after  page,  looking  them  all  over,  but  without 
finding  aught  written  on  any  leaf  but  the  name  of 
Helen  de  la  Tremblade,  in  the  hand  of  her  uncle. 

"  What  could  he  want  with  it  ?"  she  mur- 
mured ;  "  perhaps  I  have  deceived  myself. — 
Yet,  no  !  The  room  she  used  to  occupy  ! — so 
said  the  man.  Here,  boy,  what  did  father 
Walter  say,  when  he  sent  you  ?  " 

"  I   do   not   well   remember,    madam,''    an- 
swered the  page,  '*  for  I  was  half  asleep.     But  ' 
I  know  he  told  me,  you  said  I  was  to  go,  and 
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that  I  must  get  the  book  from  Mademoiselle 
Helen's  room." 

*'  Did  he  say  the  room  she  iised  to  occupy?" 
demanded  Madame  de  Chazeul.  "  Answer  me 
exactly." 

"  I  cannot  recollect,  madam,"  replied  the  boy. 
"  He  said  her  room ;  but  I  did  not  take  much 
heed  as  to  the  words." 

'*  Fool  !  '*  cried  the  Marchioness  looking 
fiercely  at  him  ;  "  you  should  take  heed  of 
everything;"  and  then  falling  into  thought 
again,  she  murmured,  "  Well,  he  is  better  where 
he  is.  If  he  be  there,  he  may  rage  when  the 
knot  is  tied,  but  cannot  unloose  it;  if  he  were 
free  he  might  stop  the  tying.  Get  thee  gone, 
boy;  and  remember,  when  any  one  tells  thee  to 
go  anywhere  in  my  name,  come  to  me  and  ask 
if  they  have  authority." 

**  What,  in  the  night  ?"  asked  the  page. 

"  Ay,  in  the  night,"  replied  his  mistress ;  "  if 
I  can  give  them  directions,  I  can  give  thee  an 
answer. — Now,  girl,  call  Martin;"  and  leaning 
on  the  table  while  the  maid  hastened  to  fulfil 
her  orders,  she  fell  into  a  fit  of  meditation. 
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Many  minutes  did  not  elapse  before  the  man 
she  had  sent  for  made  his  appearance.  And 
still  preserving  that  haughty  tone  of  command, 
which  is  so  effectual  with  dependents,  even 
when  requiring  evil  actions  at  their  hands, 
until  they  find  that  all  real  power  to  injure  or 
disappoint  is  at  an  end,  she  demanded,  "  Well, 
is  the  priest  safe?" 

"  Ay,  madam,"  answered  the  man ;  "  I  have 
done  your  will,  though  it  be  against  my  con- 
science." 

"  Conscience  !"  cried  Madame  de  Chazeul ; 
"  what  have  you  to  do  with  conscience  ? — Is  it 
not  in  a  priest's  keeping?"  she  added,  seeing 
an  unpleasant  shade  cpme  over  the  man's  brow; 
"and  can  he  not  give  you  absolution?  This 
may  cost  a  score  more  crowns  than  any  other 
offence.  But  it  is  purchasable,  and  I  will  pay 
the  money.  To  kill  a  Cardinal  is  a  ruinous 
thing;  but  it  can  be  absolved  on  a  fair  calcu- 
lation of  his  weight  in  gold.  These  candle- 
sticks of  the  church  can  always  be  replaced ; 
and  this  is  but  a  trifle.  Methinks  you  will 
become  a  Huguenot  next,  and  fancy  that  the 
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Pope  has  no  power  to  absolve  us.  I  tell  you 
what,  Martin,  if  such  were  the  case,  many  a 
fair  lady  and  gallant  gentleman,  in  France, 
would  be  in  a  perilous  case/' 

"  I  shall  never  turn  Huguenot,  madam,"  re- 
plied the  man  gravely  ;  "  but,  as  father  Wal- 
ter said,  *to  drag  a  priest  from  the  altar  is 
more  like  the  act  of  a  heretic  than  of  a  Chris- 
tian man.'  " 

*'  Ay,  so  he  said,"  exclaimed  the  Marchioness, 
*'  because  he  was  the  person  dragged ;  but  on 
my  honour  he  would  have  told  a  different  story, 
if  he  had  ordered  the  thing  to  be  done.  But 
you  shall  have  the  money.  Here,  Madelaine, 
bring  me  the  casket. — Where  have  you  put 
him?" 

The  man  paused  till  one  of  the  maids  had 
brought  in  a  small  ebony  and  ivory  box,  and 
the  Marchioness  de  Chazeul  had  counted  out 
into  his  hand,  a  hundred  small  pieces  of  gold, 
upon  which  his  fingers  clenched  with  zealous 
jrness. 

Where  have  you  put  him?"  demanded  the 
lady  again. 
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"  In  the  sacristy,  madam,"  replied  the  servant. 
But  at  those  words  Madame  de  Chazeul  starred 
from  her  chair  like  one  possessed. 

'« In  the  sacristy  ?"  she  cried ;  "  then  on  my 
soul,  he  is  free  by  this  time  !  Do  you  know, 
that  there  is  a  way  out  through  the  walls  ?" 

"  Yes,  madam,"  answered  Martin ;  "  but  that 
door  is  locked." 

"And  that,"  exclaimed  the  Marchioness, 
"through  the  vestiary  and  out  into  the  court?" 

The  man  looked  confounded,  and  after  a  mo- 
ment's musing  he  replied,  "  Ay,  that  is  the  way 
he  got  out.*** 

"  Out !  out !  Is  he  out  ?""  screamed  Ma- 
dame de  Chazeul. 

"  He  was  out,  but  is  in  again,"  rejoined  the 
man.  "  Rene  saw  him,  or  his  ghost,  in  the 
court,  and  drove  it  back  with  his  partizan.  But 
as  soon  as  he  told  me,  I  went  to  the  chapel  and 
into  the  sacristy ;  and  there  I  found  the  good 
father  seated  where  I  left  him,  with  the  book 
on  his  knees." 

"  He  takes  it  very  easily,"  replied  the  Mar- 
chioness.    "  There  is  some  new  plot  afoot.     He 
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must  be  removed,  Martin;  no  more  wandering 
about  the  castle  till  the  marriage  is  over.  On 
that  marriage  all  depends.  You  know  you  are 
promised  a  command  in  my  son's  cornet  of 
horse." 

"  I  did  not  know  it,  madam,*"  replied  the 
man. 

"  Well,  then,  I  promise,*'  answered  the  Mar- 
chioness, *'  for  your  good  services  this  night. 
As  soon  as  the  marriage  is  over,  Chazeul  shall 
confirm  it.  But  the  priest  must  be  removed  to  the 
little  chamber  at  the  foot  of  the  great  staircase. 
Have  him  away  quick,  before  my  brother  comes 
down, — the  room  where  old  Estoc  slept,  I  mean. 
— How  came  you  to  put  him  in  the  sacristy?" 

"  It  was  his  own  wish,"  said  Martin ;  "  you 
told  me  I  might  put  him  where  I  liked,  and 
keep  him  under  my  own  ward :  so  I  gave  him 
his  choice ;  and  he  preferred  the  sacristy." 

"  Because  he  could  get  out !''  cried  the  Mar- 
chioness ;  "  that  was  his  only  reason  :  and  now, 
good  Martin,  hasten  and  remove  him, — with  all 
gentleness,  for  he  is  a  reverend  man, — yet  firmly 
too,  for  he  is  full  of  arts  and  wiles,   and  will 

I  5 
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confound  you  with  mere  words.  Listen  not  to 
him,  Martin ;  but  tell  him  to  come  on  without 
speaking,  and  lodge  him  safely  where  I  have 
told  you.  What  is  to  be  done  had  better  be 
done  completely.  The  offence  is  committed, 
and  we  may  as  well  make  it  a  secure  one,  as 
spoil  the  benefit  by  half  doing.  Go  and  remove 
him  quickly ;  and  then,  keep  yourself  ready  to 
bear  witness  to  what  you  saw  last  night." 

"  Oh,  I  am  quite  ready  for  that,"  answered 
the  man ;  "  there  I  have  but  to  say  what  I  saw, 
and  that  I  can  swear  to.  I  took  care  to  make 
all  sure,  by  speaking  to  monsieur  when  I  met 
him." 

"  That  was  right,  that  was  right,  good 
Martin,"  said  the  Marchioness.  "  You  always 
show  yourself  a  man  of  resolution  and  discern- 
ment. Now  be  quick,  and  see  that  the  door 
be  fast  locked." 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  she  spoke  to  the 
man  who  now  left  her,  in  a  very  different  tone 
from  that  which  she  used  to  most  of  the  others 
whom  she  employed  in  the  multifarious  services 
required  of  her  domestics ;   but  the  truth    is, 
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that  he  was  of  a  more   bold,    determined,  and 
vigorous  cast  of  mind  than  the  others.     She  had 
less  hold  upon  him;  she  feared  him  more;   she 
doubted   him   more  ;     and,   from   the   minister 
who   holds   the   helm   of   state,   down    to    the 
tradesman  with  his  shopmen,  we  all  show  more 
courtesy  and   smooth   compliance,   to  those  on 
whom   we  have   no   sure   hold,   than   to  those 
on  whom  we  have.      It  is   force   of  character 
that  usually  gains  this  reverence ;  and  it  is  vain 
for   any  one  to   say,  I  will  acquire  it ;  for  the 
very  necessity  of  seeking  such  an  ascendancy, 
is  an  everlasting   bar  to  its  attainment.     The 
only  thing  that  can  ever  supply  the  place  of 
that  force  of  character,  in  obtaining  station  and 
command  over  mankind's  esteem,  is  the  force 
of  principle.     Every  man    can   say,    1   will  be 
virtuous   and  true,  and,  with  God's   grace,   he 
may  be  so.     Then,  sooner  or  later,  honour  must 
follow ;   but  he  must  never  dream  of  being  so, 
for   that  end;   for  if  he  do,  the   touchstone  of 
the    world   will    soon   prove    the   metal,     wear 
through  the  outside  gilding,  and  show  the  baser 
stuff  below. 
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Madame  de  Chazeul  was,  with  this  man,  a 
different  being  from  with  the  rest,  because  she 
feared  he  might  resist,  and  knew  if  he  did  so, 
it  would  be  with  no  weak  and  poor  resistance. 
She  spoke  him  fair,  lured  him  with  rewards, 
flattered  him ;  but  she  loved  him  less ;  and  the 
moment  he  had  left  her,  she  thought,  "  I  must 
find  some  means  to  dispose  of  him,  after  this 
affair  is  over.  Yes,  he  shall  have  a  command 
in  Chazeurs  cornet.  We  will  put  him  in  the 
front  of  the  battle ;  and  then  a  blow  from  before, 
or  a  shot  from  behind  may  finish  the  affair. — 
Oh  !  David  was  a  wise  man." 

After  sitting  before  her  table  for  a  moment,  to 
collect  her  thoughts,  and  call  to  mind  all  the 
particulars  of  the  plan  which  she  had  already 
arranged,  and  which,  like  every  other  dark  in- 
trigue had  become,  as  we  have  seen,  more  and 
more  complicated  at  each  step  she  took,  the 
Marchioness  rose  and  walked  leisurely  to  the 
great  hall.  Her  brother,  whom  she  expected 
to  find,  was  not  there ;  and  after  waiting  for  a 
moment  or  two,  her  iaipatience  persuaded  her, 
that  it  would  be  better  to  seek  him  in  his  own 
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chamber,  where  they  could  not  be  interrupted. 
She  accordingly  turned  her  steps  thither,  and 
knocked  at  the  door,  though  that  ceremony 
was  not  perhaps  necessary.  It  was  a  quick 
and  hasty  knock,  however,  as  if  she  had  come 
thither  on  urgent  business;  and  the  moment 
the  Count's  voice  was  heard,  bidding  her  come 
in,  she  entered  with  a  countenance  prepared  for 
the  occasion,  bearing  a  mingled  expression  of 
grief  and  bewilderment. 

"  Why,  what  is  the  matter,  JacqueUne  ?  '* 
demanded  the  Count,  as  soon  as  he  saw  her. 
"  You  look  scared.     What  is  the  matter  ?  " 

"  Nothing,  nothing,"  she  replied  in  a  tone  of 
affected  indifference.  "  I  only  wanted  to  know 
if  you  were  ready  ;  for  we  have  much  to  do  to- 
day. I  wished  to  inquire  too,  what  Rose  was 
saying  to  you  last  night,  just  before  she  went 
to  bed — for  something  has  happened  very 
strange." 

"  I  do  not  recollect  her  saying  anything  par- 
ticular,'' repUed  the  Count.  *'  1  said  that,  from 
what  I  saw  during  the  day,  1  hoped  she  was 
more   inclined   to   do   her  duty,   and  give   her 
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hand  to  Chazeul ;   and,  as  before,  she  replied, 
'  Never  !»^' 

"  Ay,  but  she  must !  "  cried  the  Marchioness, 
"  and  that  this  the  very  day  too.  The  girl 
is  a  rank  coquette,  Liancourt,  and  only  wishes 
to  be  driven." 

"  No,  no  ! "  cried  Monsieur  de  Liancourt. 
"  Not  so,  Jacqueline,  not  so  ! — I  dare  say  she 
might  be  brought  to  love  Chazeul  in  time  ;  but 
now  she  clearly  does  not  like  him,  though 
yesterday  she  seemed  to  endure  him,  yet  it 
was  no  very  cordial  companionship.  It  did 
not  promise  much." 

"  More  than  you  think  or  I  am  inclined  to 
say,"  replied  the  Marchioness.  '*  But  one  thing 
I  will  add,  that  if  you  knew  as  much  as  I  do, 
you  would  be  the  first  to  force  her  without 
delay,  into  a  marriage  which  is  necessary  for 
your  own  honour  as  well  as  hers.  Ah,  you  do 
not  know  woman's  heart,  my  good  brother. — I 
say  no  more ;  but  if  you  have  any  regard  for 
her  reputation  and  for  your  own  good  name, 
let  no  affected  resistance  have  any  effect" 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Jacqueline  ?"  cried  the 
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Count,  hurriedly  throwing  on  his  cloak,  ''  what 
is  the  signification  of  all  those  mysterious  nods 
and  looks  ?  If  there  be  anything  affecting  my 
honour,  let  me  hear  it." 

"  No,  no  !  you  would  rage  and  storm,'"  an- 
swered the  Marchioness,  "  and  perhaps  do  some 
rash  act  towards  Chazeul  or  Rose.  But  you 
must  remember,  women  are  strange  perverse 
beings,  brother,  and  you  must  take  them  as 
you  find  them,  forgive  them  all  their  little 
faults  and  faihngs,  and  understand  that  a  wo- 
man often  refuses  most  vehemently,  that  which 
she  most  desires ;  and  as  to  such  errors  as  these 
I  talk  of,  they  are  but  too  common." 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this?  "  cried  the 
Count.  "  Come,  Jacqueline,  come. — No  more 
turning  and  winding.  I  must  and  will  know 
what  you  mean.  No  one  has  a  right  to  speak 
of  my  honour  being  in  danger,  without  telling 
me  how.'" 

"  But  it  is  not  in  danger,  Liancourt,'*  replied 
the  Marchioness  with  apparent  reluctance,  *'  if 
the  marriage  takes  place  at  once;  and  as  for 
the  scandal,  it  can  be  hushed  up.     I  will  give 
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the  people  money, — and,  after  all,  Chazeul  may 
have  had  no  wrong  intent,  nor  Rose  either. 
They  may  only  have  wished  to  talk  with  each 
other  for  an  hour  or  two  in  private,  when  every 
one  was  in  bed.  You  saw  there  were  secret 
conferences  between  them  yesterday."" 

'*  Speak  plain,  woman;  speak  plain,"  ex- 
claimed the  Count,  growing  irritated:  "Talk 
with  each  other  in  private,  when  every  one  was 
in  bed  !  What  do  you  mean? — where  did  they 
talk?" 

"  Why,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  in  Rose's 
room,"  replied  the  Marchioness.  "  It  was  im- 
prudent, and  the  people  who  saw  him  come  out, 
and  told  me  of  it,  were  not  sparing  in  what  they 
said, — but  I  have  no  doubt  it  was  but  impru- 
dence." 

"  When  did  this  happen  ?  "  cried  the  Count 
vehemently ;  "  at  what  hour  ?  " 

"  A  little  after  two  they  saw  him  come  out," 
answered  the  Marchioness,  "  and  he  went  there 
about  one." 

The  Count  cast   himself  into  a  chair,   and 
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rested  his  head  upon  his  hand  for  two  or  three 
minutes.  Then  starting  up  he  exclaimed,  "  It 
is  false  !  I  will  never  believe  it. — This  is  one 
of  your  tricks,  Jacqueline." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Monsieur  de  Lian- 
court  ?  "  cried  the  marchioness  with  a  frowning 
brow.  '*  Do  you  mean  to  say,  that  I  speak 
falsehood  ? —  Nay,  then  the  matter  is  easily 
proved,  and  shall  be  proved.  The  people 
whom, — as  1  told  you  I  should, — I  placed  to 
watch  that  there  might  be  no  more  flights  from 
the  castle,  must  be  called.  I  insist  upon  it, 
since  you  accuse  me  of  falsehood.  They  know 
my  son  ;  they  know  Rose  d'Albret's  room. — 
Nay,  more ;  we  will  have  her  maid.  I  have  not 
seen  the  girl  myself,  but  you  can  question  her. 
Perhaps  she  will  not  acknowledge  the  truth; 
but  you  must  make  her.  I  cannot  tell  that 
it  was  not  herself  Chazeul  went  to  see, — for 
men  have  strange  fancies, — only  she  is  as  ugly 
as  a  sow.  However,  send  for  her  first,  and  let 
us  hear  what  she  says.  Shall  I  go  away  and 
let  you  question  her  alone  ?  " 
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**  No,  no  !  "  replied  the  Count.  "  Stay  and 
hear.  I  cannot  believe  it !  There  must  be 
some  mistake." 

"  Of  that  you  can  judge  better  than  I  can," 
answered  the  Marchioness,  who  well  knew 
how  to  manage  her  brother.  "  I  don't  want  to 
lead  you.  I  know  that^s  quite  in  vain,  Anthony. 
You  never  would  be  led  by  any  body  in  your 
life ;  but,  see  all  the  people,  hear  what  they 
say,  and  then  act  as  you  may  think  fit." 

"  1  will  speak  first  with  the  maid,"  said  the 
Count  de  Liancourt ;  and,  approaching  a  door 
which  led  down  to  one  of  his  servant's  rooms, 
he  called  to  the  man,  bidding  him  send  Blan- 
chette  to  him  with  all  speed. 

The  girl  made  them  wait  for  several  minutes, 
during  which  time,  Madame  de  Chazeul  im- 
proved her  opportunity,  in  guiding  her  brother's 
mind  into  the  exact  course  that  she  desired. 
She  took  occasion  to  plead  for  her  son's  par- 
don, in  the  tone  of  a  supplicant,  but  was  not  at 
all  displeased  to  see,  that  Monsieur  de  Lian- 
court was  highly  indignant  at  his  nephew;  as 
she  argued  thence  the  success  of  her  own  plans. 
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When  Blanchette  at  length  appeared,  the 
Count  called  her  to  him  in  a  somewhat  stern 
tone,  saying,  *«  Come  hither,  girl,  and  answer  me 
truly.  Was  there  any  one  in  Mademoiselle 
dWlbret's  chamber  last  night  ?  Don't  hesitate, 
but  answer." 

The  girl  did  hesitate,  however;  for  Madame 
de  Chazeul  had  purposely  left  her  in  the  dark 
regarding  her  views  and  purposes,  knowing 
very  well,  that  the  more  she  faltered,  and  pre- 
varicated, the  stronger  would  be  Monsieur  de 
Liancourt's  conviction,  that  the  tale  which  had 
been  told  him  was  true. 

*'  Dear  me,  sir,"  said  Blanchette  at  length, 
"  who  could  be  there?" 

*'  Girl  you  are  making  up  a  falsehood,"  cried 
the  Count.  "I  insist  upon  your  answering 
straightforwardly.  Was  Monsieur  de  Chazeul, 
or  was  he  not,  with  your  mistress,  between  one 
and  two  o'clock  this  morning  ?  " 

Blanchette  began  to  wimper;  but  at  length, 
with  many  an  excuse,  and  many  an  explana- 
tion, she  admitted  that  it  was  so. 

<'  And  how  dare  you,  you  base  girl,"  exclaim- 
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ed  Madame  de  Chazeul,  joining  in,  "  how  dare 
you  give  admittance  to  any  man  into  your  mis- 
tress's chamber  in  the  middle  of  the  night?''* 

"  Why  you  told  me  yourself,  madam,"  re- 
plied Blanchette  somewhat  saucily,  ''  that  I 
was  to  admit  Monsieur  de  Chazeul,  at  any  time, 
and  to  do  exactly  what  he  told  me." 

"  At  any  time  during  the  day,'*  replied  Ma- 
dame de  Chazeul,  in  a  tone  of  indignation. 
"  You  could  not  suppose  that  I  meant  at  night; 
and  I  never  expected  that  he  would  ask  you 
to  do  what  was  wrong,  or  I  certainly  should  not 
have  told  you  to  obey  him.  However,  for  this 
very  thing,  I  will  take  care  you  shall  be  dis- 
charged. There  shall  be  no  such  convenient 
ladies  about  my  son's  wife." 

The  girl  held  down  her  head  in  sullen  si- 
lence, very  well  understanding,  that  she  had 
done  exactly  what  Madame  de  Chazeul  wished, 
though  it  suited  her  now  to  condemn  it,  and 
that  she,  Blanchette,  having  been  the  tool,  was 
destined  to  be  the  victim. 

"  Pray  did  Mademoiselle  d'Albret  direct  you 
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to  admit  Monsieur  de  Chazeul?"  asked  the 
Count;  and  this  time  he  got  an  eager  and  a 
rapid  answer,  for  Blanchette  would  have  done 
a  great  deal  at  that  moment,  to  damage  Ma- 
dame de  Chazeul's  scheme,  which  she  began  to 
suspect. 

"  Oh  no,  sir!"  answered  the  girl,  *«and  I  am 
very  sure  she  would  be  excessively  angry  if  she 
knew  that  he  was  there  at  all.  I  only  let  him 
in,  because  Madame  la  Marquise  told  me  to 
admit  him  at  all  times,  and  to  do  exactly  as  he 
ordered  me  ;  and  he  would  have  fain  persuaded 
me,  that  mademoiselle  had  changed  her  mind 
and  liked  him ;  but  I  know  better  than  that, 
from  what  she  said  just  as  she  was  going  to 
bed,  and  from  the  way  she  prayed  to  God  to  be 
delivered  from  him ;  so  that  she  would  be  angry 
enough  if  she  knew  that  I  had  admitted  him. 
But  he  kept  mighty  still,  and  took  care  not  to 
disturb  her." 

Madame  de  Chazeul's  eyes  had  flashed  fire 
while  the  girl  spoke,  and  she  had  given  her 
many  a  threatening  look  to  induce  her  to  pause. 
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But  Blanchette  was  not  easily  daunted  by  the 
lightning  of  the  eyes ;  and  she  went  on  to  the 
end  as  fast  as  possible,  without  hesitation  or 
dismay. 

"  Ay,  girl,"  cried  the  Marchioness  at  length, 
''  now  you  have  committed  a  shameless  and 
infamous  act,  and  aided  my  son  and  your 
mistress  in  soiling  her  own  reputation  for  ever, 
you  would  fain  represent  the  culpability  as  not 
so  great.  But  get  thee  gone ;  thou  art  un- 
worthy of  more  words.  Get  thee  gone,  and 
send  my  man  Martin  here.  Tell  him  to  bring 
his  comrade  with  him." 

The  girl,  who  was  by  nature  saucy,  as  well 
as  sullen,  would  wiUingly  have  answered  the 
Marchioness  by  telling  her,  to  call  her  man  her- 
self, if  she  wanted  him  ;  but  she  did  not  dare  ; 
and,  in  a  few  minutes  after  she  had  quitted  the 
room,  the  servant  Martin  and  a  comrade,  whom 
he  had  had  with  him  during  the  preceding  night, 
made  their  appearance.  The  Count  questioned 
them  eagerly,  and  found  that  his  nephew  had 
undoubtedly   been    in    the    chamber    of    Rose 
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d'Albret  for  more  than  an  hour  the  preceding 
night.  This  was  quite  sufficient  to  work  all 
the  effect  that  Madame  de  Chazeul  desired. 
He  gave  way  to  bursts  of  furious  rage,  calling 
his  nephew  a  base  villain  who  had  dishonoured 
his  house,  and  speaking  of  Rose  in  terms  of 
the  utmost  violence,  without  ever  inquiring 
whether  she  was  to  blame  or  not. 

"Where  is  your  son,  Jacqueline?"  he  cried, 
"  where  is  this  young  scoundrel?" 

"  He  quitted  the  castle  early,"  replied  Ma- 
dame de  Chazeul,  "  fearing,  I  fancy,  that  this 
affair  would  be  found  out,  and  then  that  the 
consequences  between  him  and  you  might  be 
serious." 

"Most  likely  to  avoid  marrying  her  whose 
fair  name  he  has  blasted,"  said  Monsieur  de  Lian- 
court.  "  But  he  shall  marry  her  !  By  the  Lord 
that  lives,  he  shall  marry  her  this  very  day  !'' 

"There  is  no  fear  of  him,*' replied  Madame 
de  Chazeul ;  "  though  there  may  be,  regarding 
your  fair  ward,  brother  ;  for  depend  upon  it  she 
will  deny  the  whole   of  this  affair.     The   maid 
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Blanchette  will  go  and  tell  her,  that  it  is  dis- 
covered ;  and  then  they  will  get  up  some  story 
between  them,  which  they  will  expect  us  to 
believe.  To  make  it  look  like  truth  too,  you 
may  be  very  sure  that  Rose  will  aifect  to  be 
more  opposed  to  the  marriage  than  ever ;  and, 
if  it  were  not  necessary  for  her  reputation,  it 
would  be  amusing  enough  not  to  press  her." 

"  She  shall  wed  him  before  the  clock  strikes 
noon,"  replied  the  Count.  "  But  where  is  your 
son,  Jacqueline?  Has  he  gone  to  Chazeul? 
— He  must  be  sent  for." 

"  Oh,  no,"  replied  the  Marchioness  ;  '*  he  has 
only  gone  down  to  the  village,  to  keep  out  of 
your  way  till  you  are  a  little  cooler.  You  had 
better  leave  him  there  till  the  hour  of  marriage 
approaches,  and  then  be  as  lenient  with  him 
as  may  be.     I  have  already  rated  him  severely." 

"  I  must  speak  to  him,  Jacqueline,"  replied 
her  brother.  "  This  is  an  insult  and  an  injury 
to  me.  What  did  he  say,  when  you  spoke  to 
him  ?     Did  he  deny  it  ?" 

"  No,  not  absolutely  deny  it,"  replied  the 
Marchioness ;    "  but  he  did  as  all  young  men 
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do  under  such  circumstances.  He  said  he 
had  done  no  harm ;  but  had  only  gone  to  Rose's 
chamber  because  he  wished  to  speak  with  her 
in  peace  and  quietness,  which  he  had  not  been 
able  to  do  during  the  day.  It  was  very  hkely 
true,"  she  added,  in  a  tone  of  mock  candour; 
"  I  don't  think  it  at  all  unnatural." 

"  At  all  events  it  is  ruin  to  her  fame,"  replied 
the  Count;  "and  we  must  heal  the  wound  as 
speedily  as  possible  by  their  marriage.  I  will  go 
to  her  and  tell  her,  that  there  must  be  no  more 
delay — that  I  expect  her  to  be  in  the  hall  to 
sign  the  contract  at  eleven,  and  in  the  chapel 
to  take  the  vow  immediately  after.  I  will  have 
no  excuses ;  it  shall  be  done.  I  will  go  to  her 
this  moment,  before  I  hear  mass." 

"  No,  let  me  see  her  first,"  replied  Madame 
de  Chazeul ;  "  you  accused  me  of  being  harsh 
with  her  yesterday,  I  shall  be  more  gentle  than 
you  with  her  to-day.  I  will  be  firm  with  her, 
however,  and  let  her  know  that  you  are  so 
too.  She  may  make  up  her  mind  to  it  — about 
which  there  will  be  less  difficulty  than  you 
think  —  while  you  and   I  are   at   the   funeral, 
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which  we  must  get  over  first,  in  order  not  to 
have  the  dead  body  in  the  chapel  at  the  wed- 
ding. Poor  father  Walter  was  taken  ill  last 
night  while  he  was  watching  the  corpse. — Did 
they  tell  you  ?" 

"No,"  exclaimed  the  Count  with  a  look  of 
concern ;  "  I  will  go  and  see  him." 

"  He  is  sleeping,  and  asked  not  to  be  dis- 
turbed,""*  replied  the  Marchioness  ;  "  so  I  sent 
down  to  the  village  for  the  Cure  to  attend  to 
the  funeral ;  but  I  do  hope  that  father  Walter 
will  be  awake  and  well  enough  to  perform  the 
marriage  ceremony." 

"I  hope  so  too,"  replied  the  Count,  "for  if 
this  girl  makes  any  resistance,  we  might  have 
difficulties  with  the  Cure." 

"  Oh,  she  will  be  more  easily  persuaded 
than  you  imagine,"  replied  Madame  de  Chazeul ; 
"  though  of  course  she  will  affect  reluctance, 
the  Cure  will  easily  see  that  it  is  all  pre- 
tence. The  more  furious  it  is,  the  more  will 
the  affectation  be  apparent.  So  stay  for  me 
here,  and  I  will  rejoin  you  directly."  Thus  say- 
ing, she  left  her  weak  brother,  who,  during  her 
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absence,  which  was  longer  than  he  expected, 
worked  himself  into  greater  fury  than  ever, 
and  prepared  his  own  mind,  as  his  sister  could 
have  wished,  for  any  act  of  violence  which 
might  be  required. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

It  was  with  a  quick  and  agitated  step  that 
the  girl  Blanchette  returned  to  the  room  which 
served  as  her  own  bed-chamber  and  as  the  ante- 
room to  that  of  her  mistress.  It  was  the  sort 
of  pace  that,  had  she  stopped  for  one  moment, 
it  must  have  been  to  stamp  with  rage;  and, 
when  she  reached  a  seat,  she  cast  herself  into 
it,  and  burst  forth  into  a  violent  fit  of  tears — 
passionate,  not  penitent ;  full  of  virulent  anger, 
not  of  sorrow  or  remorse.  The  same  feelings 
were  in  her  heart,  with  which  Macbeth  ex- 
claimed "  For  Banquo's  issue  have  I  'filed  my 
mind," — feelings  which  lead  to  fresh  crimes, 
rather  than  to  atonement  for  those  that  are 
gone. 

'  I  shall  be  discharged,   shall  I  ? "  asked  the 
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girl,  '*  and  all  for  doing  what  she  told  me. 
I  have  heard  of  her  ways.  Fool  that  I  was 
not  to  believe  it.  I  might  have  known,  if  I 
had  not  been  as  stupid  as  an  owl,  that  what 
she  does  to  others,  she  would  do  to  me.  Oh 
that  I  could  but  match  her  I  —  Well,  I  may 
perhaps — Now  if  I  could  get  Mademoiselle  out 
of  the  chateau  ?  But  she  will  watch  me.  — 
Well,  let  her;  I-  will  watch  her. — The  old  hag 
is  cunning  enough,  but  there  may  be  others 
as  shrewd  ;"  and  she  dried  her  tears,  and  laughed 
at  the  thought  of  the  bitter  sweet  potion  of 
revenge. 

"I  know  her  now,"  she  continued,  some- 
times speaking  to  herself  in  low  murmurs,  some- 
times meditating  in  silence ;  "  I  know  her  now. 
Oh  she  can  feign  and  speak  sweet,  and  pro- 
mise all  kinds  of  things.  But  she  shall  not 
take  me  in  any  more.  I  can  see  well  enough. 
Her  game  is  nearly  played.  If  she  wants  any 
more  help,  she  will  be  as  smooth  as  oil;  and 
then,  when  all  is  done,  I  shall  be  kicked  off 
to  die  on  a  dunghill,  for  what  she  cares.  But 
I  have  taken  care  of  that.     I  have  got  as  many 
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crowns  as  promises,  and  I  will  be  caught  by 
none  of  the  latter  any  more.  Oh  yes,  she  will 
soon  come,  and  be  very  civil  doubtless,  if  she 
has  anything  for  me  to  do;  and  tell  me  she 
was  obliged  to  speak  so  before  her  brother, 
but  that  it  meant  nothing.  She  shall  see  that 
I  am  affronted,  however ;  but  not  too  much — 
no,  not  too  much,  for  then  she  might  not  trust 
me  any  farther,  and  I  should  miss  my  op- 
portunity ;  for  vengeance  I  will  have,  one  way 
or  another." 

With  such  sweet  and  innocent  thoughts  Blan- 
chette  entertained  herself  for  some  time,  till 
at  length  the  door  swung  open,  and  Madame 
de  Chazeul  walked  in,  with  no  signs  of  plau- 
sibility in  her  countenance.  The  girl  was 
sitting,  with  the  handkerchief  which  had  lately 
wiped  away  her  tears,  upon  her  lap ;  and  her 
whole  face  showed  that  she  had  undergone 
no  Hght  emotions.  The  Marchioness  did  not 
stay  to  inquire,  of  what  sort  they  were,  but 
jumped  at  the  conclusion,  that  the  dread  of 
losing  her  place,  was  the  cause  of  the  girl's 
agitation ;  and,  believing  that,  by  that  fear,  she 
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could  rule  her  as  she  thought  fit,  she  was 
only  careful  to  prevent  her  from  thinking  the 
post  of  soubrette  to  the  future  Marchioness  de 
Chazeul  irretrievably  gone. 

"  Why  do  you  not  rise,  girl,  when  you  see 
me  ?  "  she  demanded  in  a  haughty  tone. 

"  Why,  I  have  done  so  much  wrong,  madam,"" 
said  the  maid  with  a  sullen  face,  "  in  doing 
what  I  thought  was  your  will  and  pleasure, 
that  I  am  sure  I  know  not  what  to  do,  to  give 
satisfaction." 

"  You  must  do  better  than  you  have  done, 
if  you  would  long  keep  your  place,"  replied  the 
Marchioness;  *'but  if  you  really  thought  you 
were  pleasing  me,  that  makes  a  difference. 
An  error  may  be  forgiven;  disobedience  not. 
Your  mistress  is  up,  I  dare  say." 

"  Oh  yes,  hours  ago,"  answered  Blanchette. 
"  Shall  I  tell  her  you  are  here,  madam  ?" 

"  No !"  replied  Madame  de  Chazeul,  ad- 
vancing towards  the  opposite  door,  "  we 
will  have  no  farther  ceremonies;"  and,  without 
giving  any  sign  of  her  approach,  she  walked 
straight  in. 
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Rose  d'Albret  was  seated  as  before,  near  the 
window :  the  favorite  spot  of  the  prisoner,  where 
he  can  see  some  part,  if  it  be  but  a  glimpse 
of  that  free  world  which  is  no  longer  his;  but 
when  the  Marchioness  entered,  she  started  and 
rose.  Madame  de  Chazeul  had  gathered  her 
face  into  a  frown ;  and  Rose,  who  felt  in  her 
heart  a  deeper  degree  of  indignation  at  the 
events  of  the  last  night,  than  at  all  the  injuries, 
deceits,  and  harshness  which  had  been  prac- 
tised on  her  before,  gazed  at  her  with  a  swelling 
heart  and  a  firm  determination  to  tell  her  what 
she  thought  of  all  her  conduct. 

The  Marchioness  did  not  clearly  understand 
that  look ;  and  it  somewhat  puzzled  her  as  o 
her  course;  but  after  a  moment's  pause,  she  said, 
"I  have  come,  Mademoiselle  d'Albret,  to  tell 
you,  that  at  eleven  the  contract  is  to  be  signed 
in  the  great  hall;  and,  immediately  after,  the 
marriage  will  take  place  in  the  chapel." 

"  Madam,  yoii  have  already  had  my  answer," 
replied  Rose,  "and  I  have  only  to  beg,  that 
you  will  not  insult  me,  even  by  naming 
your  son's  name  in  my  hearing.     I  have  long 
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disliked  and  despised  him.  I  now  abhor  and 
scorn  him ;  and  I  would  sooner  give  my  hand 
to  a  beggar  on  the  road,  than  to  one  so  utterly 
base  and  degraded." 

"  I  should  have  thought,"  answered  the  Mar- 
chioness, with  a  bitter  sneer,  "  that,  after  what 
passed  last  night,  your  reluctance  would  have 
quite  vanished,  and  that  Nicholas  de  Chazeul 
would  have  found  in  Rose  d'Albret  a  very 
willing — nay,  perhaps,  an  over- willing  bride;" 
and  she  pointed,  smihng  sarcastically,  to  a 
man's  glove  that  lay  upon  the  table. 

"  I  had  not  remarked  it,"  replied  Rose,  ad- 
vancing to  the  table  and  taking  it  up  with  a 
look  of  disgust. 

"  No,  I  suppose  not,"  answered  Madame  de 
Chazeul.  "  Such  little  oversights  will  occur  in 
such  circumstances,  Mademoiselle." 

"It  was  no  oversight  on  his  part,  at  least," 
said  Rose,  turning  to  the  open  window ;  "  the 
low-minded  villain  who  left  it  here,  knew  well 
in  that  respect,  at  least,  what  he  was  doing ;  but 
I   treat  it,  and  him,  and  all  his  arts,  with  the 
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same  contempt,''  and  she  threw  it  out  into  the 
court  below. 

''  Weak,  foolish,  guilty  girl !"  cried  the 
Marchioness.  "Do  not  think  to  escape  thus. — 
Your  fate  is  sealed ;  and  within  three  hours  you 
are  his  wife,  however  unworthy  to  be  so.  For 
your  own  sake,  for  your  own  reputation''s  sake, 
it  must  be  so.  However  little  care  you  your- 
self take  of  your  own  fame,  there  are  others 
bound  to  be  more  thoughtful,  and  to  use  any 
or  all  means  of  saving  you  from  the  disgrace 
which  would  fall  upon  you  but  for  them." 

"  Madam,  my  reputation  is  in  no  danger," 
replied  Rose  ;  "  happily,  neither  you  nor  your 
son  can  affect  that." 

"Indeed !"  said  Madame  de  Chazeul,  with  an 
incredulous  smile.  "  Perhaps  your  high  purity 
is  not  aware,  that  Monsieur  de  Chazeul  was 
seen  last  night,  by  two  trustworthy  persons, 
entering  your  chamber  at  one  o'clock,  and  quit- 
ting it  somewhat  after  three ;  perhaps  you  are 
not  aware,  that  your  maid  has  confessed  she 
gave  him  admission  to  it.'* 

"To  this   chamber;   not   to  mine,  madam," 
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answered  Rose,  with  a  look  of  calm  scorn. 
"  Your  admirable  plan  has  failed,  lady ;  and  you 
cannot  drive  me  into  an  union  with  one  so 
despicable  as  to  take  part  in  it,  even  by  the 
fear  of  calumny." 

Madame  de  Chazeul  gazed  at  her  with  rage 
struggling  with  surprise.  "You  are  wonder- 
fully tranquil,"  she  said,  at  length ;  "  but  still 
all  your  calmness  will  not  disprove  to  the  good 
busy  world  what  several  persons,  independent 
of  each  other,  know  :  that  Monsieur  de  Chazeul 
passed  more  than  one  hour  in  your  chamber 
last  night,  and  that  your  maid  admits  the  fact." 

"  I  have  better  witnesses  than  my  calmness, 
madam,"  replied  Rose  d'Albret,  "  who  will  be 
quite  credible  against  your  servants,  planted  on 
purpose  on  the  stairs,  and  my  maid,  bribed  long 
ago  to  betray  and  deceive  her  mistress;  and 
they  will  prove  that,  warned  of  the  base  scheme 
contrived  against  me,  informed  of  all  its  parti- 
culars, I  slept  undisturbed  in  another  cham- 
ber ;  and  that,  if  your  son  thought  fit  to  pass 
his  time  in  this  place,  he  passed  it  here  alone." 

"It  is  the  priest  I"  muttered  Madame  de 
Chazeul. 
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"  I  have  not  spoken  with  him,  since  my 
return  hither,"  said  Rose,  who  caught  the  words 
not  intended  for  her  ear." 

"Who  are  your  witnesses,  then,  girl?"  ex- 
claimed Madame  de  Chazeul.  "  I  do  not  be- 
lieve you  !  The  whole  tale  is  false,  invented 
but  to  screen  your  own  dishonour." 

"  My  witnesses  I  will  produce  when  need  may 
be,"  answered  Rose,  "but  not  to  Madame  de 
Chazeul  alone ;  and,  for  the  rest,  you  know  right 
well,  which  tale  is  false,  and  which  is  true.  It 
is  needless  to  argue  with  one  so  well  informed 
already.  Moreover,  remember,  that  no  force 
shall  ever  make  me  wed  your  son.  My  hand 
is  promised  by  myself  to  him,  for  whom  my 
father  destined  it ;  and  the  well-devised  story 
of  his  death  has  failed,  as  well  as  the  artful 
scheme  that  followed  it.  I  now  know  him  to 
be  living,  as  well,  or,  rather,  better  than  you 
do ;  and  you  may  find  that  he  is  so  when  you 
least  expect  to  see  him." 

The  Marchioness  turned  red,  and  then  pale, 
even  through  the  paint  upon  her  face ;  but, 
for  several  moments,  she  made  no  reply,  turn- 
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ing  rapidly  in  her  mind  every  chance  in  the 
wide  range  of  circumstances  that  could  have 
given  to  Rose  the  information  she  possessed. 
Be  it  remarked,  however,  that  she  never  doubted 
the  truth  of  what  that  Lady  said ;  for,  though 
the  deceitful  are  ever  suspicious,  there  is  some- 
thing in  the  plain,  straightforward  simplicity 
of  truth,  which  raises  it,  in  general,  above 
doubt.  Men  may  affect  to  disbelieve  it,  when 
it  militates  against  them,  but  in  their  heart 
they  recognize  it  for  what  it  is. 

"  If  the  priest  had  not  told  her,  who  had  ?" 
Madame  de  Chazeul  asked  herself.  "  Could 
it  be  the  maid?'"  But  then  Blanchette  had 
not  been  informed  of  the  whole  plan.  "  Could 
it  be  one  of  the  servants?"  None  knew  more 
than  a  part.  "  Could  Chazeul  have  betrayed 
the  secret  to  some  of  his  own  people,  who 
again  had  communicated  it  to  Rose?"  It  was 
most  improbable.  "Could  De  Montigni  him- 
self have  returned,  and  made  his  way  into 
the  chateau  unperceived?"  It  might  be  so; 
but  still  her  scheme  was  unknown  to  him. 
She  was  in  a  maze,  which,  with  all  her  quick 
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wit,  she  could  not  thread;  and  all  that  she 
could  decide  upon  doing,  was  to  pursue  her 
plan  boldly,  to  exercise  all  her  influence  over 
her  brother's  mind,  to  blind  his  eyes  and  over- 
rule the  better  feelings  of  his  heart,  and  to 
watch  warily  for  every  accident,  to  guard 
against  any  event,  which  might  frustrate  her 
design, 

"  It  is  all  very  well,  Mademoiselle  d'Albret," 
she  said  at  length,  in  a  calmer  but  not  less 
stern  tone  than  she  had  hitherto  employed,  "  to 
set  your  simple  assertions  against  facts  unfortu- 
nately too  well  and  widely  known.  I  shall  be 
happy  to  hear,  when  you  are  my  son's  wife, 
the  proofs  that  you  say  you  can  give,  that  you 
did  not  commit  the  imprudence,  to  call  it  no 
worse,  of  admitting  him  to  your  chamber  in 
secrecy  and  silence,  at  an  hour  past  midnight. 
It  will  be  a  great  satisfaction  to  me,  and  I  will 
take  care  that  those  who  witnessed  the  scene, 
and  may  otherwise  spread  the  scandal  abroad 
in  the  world,  shall  be  present  to  hear  your  excul- 
pation. —  But  it  must  be  as  my  son's  wife,  for 
your  guardian  and   myself  have  consulted,  and 
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have  determined,  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  your  fame  and  respectability  that  you  should 
be  united  to  him  without  delay.  My  brother, 
indeed,  has  sworn  a  dreadful  oath,  that  he  will 
compel  you  to  obey  before  noon;  and  you 
well  know  when  he  has  sworn — " 

"  Oh  no,  no  !  "  cried  Rose,  now  greatly  agi- 
tated, "  not  sworn. — He  would  never  swear  !  " 

"  Ay,  but  he  has  !  "  answered  Madame  de 
Chazeul ;  "  he  has  sworn  by  all  he  holds  sacred, 
— he  has  called  down  the  vengeance  of  heaven 
on  his  head, — he  has  taken  the  name  of  his 
God  and  his  Saviour  to  witness,  that  he  will 
force  you  to  follow  his  will,  and  relieve  your 
name  of  the  stain  that  hangs  upon  it,  by  your 
marriage  with  Nicholas  de  Chazeul." 

Poor  Rose  d'Albret  covered  her  eyes  with 
her  hands  in  terror  and  in  grief;  for  she  well 
knew  that  Monsieur  de  Liancourt  was  one  who 
would  consider  such  an  oath,  however  rashly 
and  intemperately  spoken,  as  full  justification 
for  violating  every  dictate  of  propriety,  right, 
and  justice.  Madame  de  Chazeul  saw  her 
agony,  and  enjoyed  it;  for  anger  and  wounded 
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pride  had  their  share  in  the  bitter  determina- 
tion which  she  had  formed,  to  force  the  poor 
girl  into  the  arms  of  her  son;  and  amongst  the 
many  images  which  a  quick  fancy  brought 
before  her  mind  of  future  triumphs,  was  the 
prospect  of  mingling  misery  and  care  with 
Rose's  married  life,  and  taking  vengeance,  for 
what  she  called  the  disdain  of  the  haughty  girl, 
upon  the  unwilling  bride.  She  sat  silent,  then, 
and  Rose  remained  with  her  fair  face  covered, 
hiding  the  tears  that  would  burst  forth,  and 
striving  to  smother  the  sobs  that  struggled  for 
free  course. 

Neither  uttered  a  word  for  several  minutes. 
The  house,  and  the  chamber  remained  quite 
still ;  and  then  came  a  sound  as  of  a  key  turn- 
ing in  a  door,  and  next  a  gentle  tap  close  to  the 
chair  where  Madame  de  Chazeul  was  seated. 
Both  Rose  and  the  iNIarchioness  started  up, 
though  with  very  very  different  feeling;  Rose 
with  terror  and  alarm,  lest  Helen  should  dis- 
cover herself;  and  the  Marchioness  with  sur- 
prise, which  did  not  at  all  deprive  her  of  her 
prompt   decision,  and  ready  wit.     Ere   Made- 
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moiselle  d'Albret  could  utter  a  word,  however, 
in  the  wild  confusion  into  which  her  thoughts 
had  been  thrown,  her  fierce  companion  judging 
in  a  moment  that  the  secret  was  about  to  be 
disclosed,  said  in  a  low,  but  quick  tone.  "  Come 
in  !"  The  door  from  the  priest's  room  opened, 
and  Helen  de  la  Tremblade  stood  before  them, 
with  a  face  calm  and  placid  when  she  first  ap- 
peared, but  which  became  glowing  and  agi- 
tated, as  soon  as  she  beheld  her  enemy. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha ! "  exclaimed  Madame  de 
Chazeul,  bursting  forth  into  a  long  peal  of 
laughter,  "  so  the  secret  is  discovered !  So 
here  is  the  precious  witness !  So  here  is  the 
wise  intelligence  bearer  ! — Strumpet,  how  dare 
you  show  yourself  in  my  presence  ?  " 

"  Neither  willingly  nor  wittingly,  have  I 
done  so,  madam,"  answered  Helen  de  la  Trem- 
blade,  who  had  now  recovered  her  self-pos- 
session, and  spoke  in  a  much  calmer  and  firmer 
tone  than  the  Marchioness  had  ever  heard 
her  assume ;  for,  in  the  fire  of  adversity,  she 
had  gained  strength,  and  the  loss  of  hope  had 
carried  with  it  the  loss  of  all  those  thrilling 
emotions,  those  vibrations  of  the  heart,  which 
shake  and  agitate  the  mind  also.  Thus,  though' 
surprised   at    seeing   the   woman   who   had   so 
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harshly  used  her,  and  whom, — in  the  long  pause 
that  had  taken  place  in  the  conversation  with 
Rose  d'Albret,  —  she  had  thought  gone  from 
the  chamber,  she  was  nevertheless  not  con- 
founded, and  far  less  dismayed  than  might  have 
been  expected,  "  Neither  wittingly  nor  willing- 
ly,'' she  repeated,  "  but  since  it  is  so,  it  may  be 
no  better.  I  am,  madam,  as  you  have  said,  both 
the  witness,  and  the  intelligence  bearer;  but 
happily  not  the  only  one." 

*'  What  minion,  will  you  dare  me?"  cried 
Madame  de  Chazeul  advancing  a  step,  as  if  she 
would  have  struck  her. 

"  Have  a  care,  lady,"  said  Helen  in  a  deep 
tone.  "  Remember,  I  am  not  a  servant,  and  no 
longer  in  any  way  under  your  authority,  or,  as 
you  once  termed  it,  protection. — Protection  ! 
Oh,  God,  what  protection  !  Our  position  is 
different ;  and  I  bear  not  now,  what  I  have 
borne  before." 

«« On  ray  Ufe,"  exclaimed  the  Marchioness, 
«'  this  is  admirable  !  Where  do  you  stand, 
girl?— Is  this  my  brother's  house,  or  yours?" 

"Your   brother's,    madam,  but  not  yours," 
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replied  Helen,  "  and  I  know  that  brother  too 
well,  to  doubt  that  he  will  do  justice,  when  he 
knows  the  truth.  To  him  I  am  now  going ; 
and  at  his  feet  I  will  tell  all, — my  own  fault, 
and  my  own  folly, — Ay,  and  your  crimes,  to  me 
and  to  others." 

She  took  a  step  towards  the  door ;  but 
Madame  de  Chazeul  cast  herself  in  the  way, 
with  a  look  of  terrible  fury.  She  well  knew, 
that  the  poor  girl  had  the  power,  if  she  could 
but  obtain  a  few  moments'  interview  with  the 
Count,  of  overthrowing  all  that  she  had  done 
with  him,  of  exposing  her  conduct,  ruining  her 
schemes,  and  blasting  by  a  breath  all  that  she 
most  desired  to  see  bear  fruit.  The  worm  she 
had  trampled  upon,  had  turned  to  sting  her, 
and  her  only  safety  was  to  crush  it. 

"  Stand  back,  minion  !"  she  cried  in  a  stern 
tone  ;  "  back  to  your  den,  this  moment !  " 

"  Nay,  nay,  madam,"  cried  Rose  d'Albret 
interposing,  "  Helen  has  suffered  enough  ;  you 
shall  not  make  her  suffer  more  here." 

"  Blanchette,  Blanchette  !  "  exclaimed  the 
Marchioness  aloud,  without  heeding  her,   but 
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still  keeping  between  the  door  and  her  victim, 
"  Blanchette,  Blanchette  !  " 

The  girl  appeared  and  gazed  in  surprise 
upon  a  scene,  in  which  she  found  a  new  actor, 
whom  she  had  thought  far  away.  "  Quick,  call 
Martin,  and  the  other  men  from  the  bottom  of 
the  stairs,"  cried  the  Marchioness.  ''  Quick  ! 
not  a  moment !  "  and  advancing  again  upon 
Helen,  she  repeated,  "  Back  to  your  den,  ser- 
pent !     Back  to  your  den  ! " 

"  No  !  "  cried  Rose  d'Albret  taking  her  poor 
friend  by  the  hand,  "  she  shall  not  be  driven 
from  my  chamber,  if  she  chooses  to  stay." 

But  Helen  whispered,  "  By  the  other  way ! " 
and  running  back  into  the  priest's  room,  she 
turfied  the  lock  and  hastened  to  seek  exit  by 
the  door  at  the  top  of  the  stairs. 

She  had,  however,  to  deal  with  one  quicker  in 
every  combination  than  herself,  and  ere  she 
could  unlock  it,  and  go  out,  Madame  de  Cha- 
zeul  was  there  before  her,  calling  loudly, 
"Martin!  Martin!"  At  the  same  time,  she 
laid  her  hand  upon  the  small  dagger,  which, 
as  was  not  unfrequent  with  ladies  in  that  day, 
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she  carried  at  her  girdle.  Helen,  resolved  to 
make  a  great  effort,  would  in  all  probability 
have  attempted  to  pass  her  at  all  risks;  and 
blood  would  very  likely  have  been  spilt;  for 
the  tiger  in  the  heart  of  Jacqueline  de  Chazeul 
was  thoroughly  roused  and  overbore  every  con- 
sideration even  of  danger.  But  as  the  poor  girl 
paused  for  a  single  instant,  the  heads  of  the 
man  Martin  and  another  appeared  on  the 
stairs,  and  she  saw  that  her  escape  was  cut  off. 

"  Now,  will  you  back  ? "  exclaimed  the 
Marchioness,  with  a  triumphant  smile.  "  Oh,  I 
am  to  be  set  at  nought,  am  I  ?  " 

With  a  sinking  heart  and  a  slow  step,  Helen 
retreated  into  her  uncle's  chamber;  and  Ma- 
dame de  Chazeul  was  following,  when  the  voice 
of  Monsieur  de  Liancourt  was  heard  below, 
exclaiming,  "  What  is  the  matter,  Jacqueline  ? 
Is  anything  amiss  ?  " 

"  Nothing!  nothing,"  cried  the  Marchioness. 
"  I  will  come  and  tell  you  directly." 

Helen  sprang  forward  again ;  but  the  fierce 

woman  caught  her  by  the  shoulder,  and  threw 

her  back  headlong  into  the  room,  muttering  in  a 
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low  bitter  tone,  "  Back,  minion,  I  say  !—  Stay 
on  guard  here,  Martin,"  she  continued ;  "  let  no 
one  in  or  out.  If  my  brother  come,  beg  him 
civilly  to  pause.     I  will  return  in  an  instant." 

Thus  saying  she  entered  the  chamber;  where 
Helen,  stunned  and  bruised  by  the  fall,  still  lay 
on  the  floor.  Seizing  her  by  the  arm,  Madame 
de  Chazeul  dragged  her  further  in  and  closed 
the  door ;  then  gazed  on  her  for  a  moment, 
while  every  terrible  passion  that  can  agitate  the 
human  countenance,  crossed  the  face  turned 
towards  poor  Helen  de  la  Tremblade.  The 
fingers  of  the  Marchionesss  felt  the  hilt  of  her 
dagger,  and  the  spirit  of  Cain  moved  her  heart 
strongly;  but  she  refrained  for  the  moment, 
murmuring,  "  No,  not  blood — not  blood."  Then 
advancing  to  the  door  leading  to  the  adjoining 
room,  she  tried  it,  took  out  the  key ;  and  hurry- 
ing across  to  the  other,  she  went  out  by  it,  and 
locked  it  likewise. 

"  Monsieur  de  Liancourt  speaks,  madam,"" 
said  the  man  Martin. 

"  I  am  coming  !  I  am  coming  !  "  cried  the 
Marchioness,  and  began  to  descend. 
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"  Shall  I  wait  here?"  asked  the  servant 

"  No,  all  is  safe  now,"  rejoined  his  mistress, 
going  on,  "  we  shall  want  you  for  other  matters, 
my  good  Martin.^' 

She  hurried  down  without  a  moment's  pause, 
endeavouring  to  smooth  her  countenance,  and  to 
calm  the  vehement  agitation  of  her  thoughts  as 
she  went;  and  although,  in  the  latter  effort,  she 
was  not  altogether  successful,  for  her  angry 
spirit  when  once  moved,  was  long  ere  it  re- 
gained tranquillity  ;  yet  her  face  was  smiling — 
though  with  a  curl  of  contempt  hanging  about 
the  nostril  and  the  corner  of  the  lip — when  she 
met  her  brother  just  ascending  to  inquire  the 
cause  of  the  noise  and  outcry  which  had  reach- 
ed his  ear. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Jacqueline  ? "  cried 
Monsieur  de  Liancourt ;  "  has  anything  new 
gone  wrong  ?  " 

"  Nothing,  nothing,"  replied  the  Marchioness  ; 
"something  more  amusing  than  anything  else. 
But  I  will  tell  you  all  about  it  after  the  funeral. 
I  think  it  will  make  you  laugh  to  see,  what 
tricks  there  are  in  this  world." 
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"But  what  is  it?  what  is  it?"  asked  the 
Count,  whose  mind,  vacillating  and  uncertain, 
was  too  much  agitated  by  the  course  he  was 
persuaded  to  pursue  against  his  better  judg- 
ment, not  to  feel  a  movement  of  dread  at  every 
new  incident  in  the  drama,  whenever  he  fell 
back  from  a  fit  of  passionate  vehemence,  into  his 
usual  state  of  weak  hesitation. 

"  Oh  !  I  will  tell  you  by  and  by,"  replied  the 
Marchioness,  who  was  anxious  to  have  a  little 
time  to  arrange  her  plans,  and  to  think  over  the 
turn  that  she  should  give  to  all  that  had  just 
taken  place.  "  The  story  is  too  good  to  be 
spoilt  by  relating  bits  of  it ;  and  the  hour  ap- 
pointed for  the  funeral  is  already  past — hark  ! 
there  is  the  bell.  All  the  people  must  be  wait- 
ing in  the  hall ;  and  we  must  go  and  put  poor 
old  Michael  in  the  vault,  before  we  can  talk  of 
other  things." 

The  Count  suffered  her  to  lead  the  way  to 
that  large  hall  in  the  Chateau  of  Marzay,  into 
which  we  first  introduced  the  reader,  when  we 
brought  him  to  the  house.  There  several  of 
the  principal  members  of  the  household  were 
VOL.  in.  L 
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assembled,  under  the  guidance  and  direction  of 
the  Count's  major  domo ;  and  they  had  already 
begun,  with  the  assistance  of  the  good  priest 
of  the  village,  to  discuss  some  of  the  savoury 
pasties,  and  rich  old  wines,  which  were  spread 
out  upon  a  table  in  the  midst  of  the  room. 

The  worthy  cure  looked  somewhat  mortified 
at  the  early  arrival  of  the  two  mourners,  if  we 
may  so  term  the  Count  and  his  sister,  for  he  had 
got  his  plate  loaded  with  a  fresh  supply  of 
viands,  and  it  was  understood  that  their  ap- 
pearance was  to  be  the  signal  for  beginning  the 
ceremony.  Monsieur  de  Liancourt,  however, 
courteously  pressed  him  to  go  on,  and  having 
a  capacious  mouth,  and  ready  hand,  the  priest 
brought  his  meal  to  a  speedy  conclusion.  It 
may  be  a  curious  question,  whether  the  situa- 
tion of  that  country  is  most  unfortunate,  where 
the  poverty  of  the  clergy  renders  their  appetites 
easy  panders  to  corruption  ;  or  that  where  their 
wealth  tends  to  make  them  the  slaves  of  their 
own  passions.  To  say  the  truth,  it  was  a  relief 
to  the  Count  to  see  the  cure  eat,  for  Monsieur 
de   Liancourt's   mind,  more   impressible    than 
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that  of  his  sister,  shrunk  from  the  solemn 
scene  he  was  about  to  witness.  He  felt  higher 
and  less  worldly  thoughts,  which  he  dreaded 
and  disliked,  crowding  upon  him  against  his 
will ;  and  certainly  the  very  mundane  appe- 
tite of  the  Priest,  though  it  formed  a  strange 
contrast  with  the  functions  he  was  about  to 
exercise,  was  well  calculated  to  deprive  the 
ceremony  of  part  of  its  gloomy  solemnity,  as, 
indeed,  is  the  case  with  all  eating  and  drinking 
on  such  sad  occasions. 

The  moment  he  had  done,  the  worthy  man 
started  up,  wiped  his  knife,  and  put  it  in 
its  case.  Then  turning  to  Monsieur  de  Lian- 
court,  he  said,  "  Give  me  three  minutes,  sir,  to 
get  everything  in  order  in  the  chapel,  for  as 
Monsieur  de  la  Tremblade  is  ill,  probably  no 
preparations  are  made." 

"  How  is  he  ?  "  asked  Monsieur  de  Liancourt ; 
"  have  you  seen  him,  father?" 

Before  the  cure  could  answer,  Madame  de 
Chazeurs  servant,  Martin,  who  stood  behind 
her,  stepped  forward,  saying,  "  He  is  still  asleep, 
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sir,  and  begged  particularly  not  to  be  roused 
till  be  awoke  himself." 

"Ay,  let  him  sleep,"  said  Madame  de  Chazeul, 
in  a  low  and  gloomy  tone.  "  He  will  have 
sorrow  enough,  poor  man,  when  he  awakes." 

The  Count  looked  at  her  in  surprise ;  but  she 
nodded  her  head  significantly;  and  the  priest 
quitting  the  hall,  hurried  on  to  the  chapel. 

The  Count  and  his  sister  followed  soon  after, 
and  the  ceremonies  of  the  interment  began. 
Impressive  and  terrible  as  they  always  are, 
perhaps  the  peculiar  forms  and  pomp  of  the 
Roman  Church,  add  more  to  them  than  to  any 
other  of  the  rites  of  religion.  The  Count  felt 
them  much  ;  the  tears  rose  in  his  eyes,  when  he 
thought  of  his  brother,  the  companion  of  his 
boyhood,  scarcely  more  than  a  year  younger 
than  himself,  who  had  passed  through  life  in 
friendship  and  affection  with  him,  but  had 
gone  down  to  the  grave  in  indignation  and 
just  displeasure  at  his  acts.  He  asked  himself, 
too,  how  long  it  might  be,  ere  that  vault,  which 
now  yawned  in  the  midst  of  the  chapel — with 
the  stone  which  marked  its  place,  and  bore  the 
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name  and  arms  of  De  Liancourt  lying  by  the 
side  of  the  gaping  chasm, — would  open  for  him 
also;  and  he  shrunk  with  dread  from  the  sad 
answer.  A  few  short  hours — a  few  short  days 
— it  could  not  be  longer  than  a  few  short  years ; 
and  then,  the  dust  to  dust,  and  the  spirit  to  God 
who  gave  it !  Next  came  the, — what  then  ?  The 
terrible,  what  then  ?  The  dread  account — the 
secrets  of  the  heart  laid  open — the  judgment,  the 
stern,  the  irreversible,  the  unalterable  decree, 
the  doom  for  all  eternity  ! 

He  wished  it  was  over;  he  loved  not  such 
thoughts:  he  felt  his  soul  shaken  within  him. 
But  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  affords  so 
many  passages  for  escape  from  all  those  dark 
but  gloomy  convictions,  which  the  tomb  and  its 
awful  lessons  are  calculated  to  produce  upon 
the  mind  of  him  who  looks  alone  to  Scripture 
for  his  guide — purgatory,  absolution  by  the  lips 
of  men  as  frail  as  ourselves,  indulgences,  the 
intercession  of  saints,  the  masses  for  the  dead 
— that  Monsieur  de  Liancourt  soon  found  means 
of  consolation.  He  looked  to  the  confessional. 
He   thought  that   there   he  would   find   relief 
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from  the  burden.  He  vowed  a  hundred  masses 
for  bis  brother*s  soul ;  he  determined  that  he 
would  dedicate  a  lamp  to  the  virgin ;  and  give  a 
candlestick  to  the  altar  of  our  Ladv  of  Chartres ; 
and  half  his  sins  and  errors  vanished  from  his 
sight,  when  he  remembered  how  easily  the  past 
and  the  future  might  be  atoned  for. 

Madame  de  Chazeul  felt  none  of  these  things. 
She  maintained  a  decent  gravity,  indeed,  but 
kept  her  eye  fixed  upon  the  countenance  of  her 
brother,  marking  the  varying  emotions  that 
passed  over  his  countenance,  and  calculating 
very  accurately,  the  sources  from  which  they 
sprang  in  his  mind.  From  time  to  time,  she 
suffered  her  own  thoughts  to  revert  to  the 
conduct  which  she  had  to  pursue;  and  her 
insight  into  her  brother's  character,  with  the 
moving  picture  his  face  displayed,  aided  her  not 
a  little  in  determining  her  course.  Of  the  rest 
of  the  things  around  her,  she  took  little  or  no 
heed.  It  was  but  a  pageant  in  which  she  took 
a  part;  a  procession  in  which  she  walked;  one 
of  those  ceremonies,  in  which,  her  state  and 
station  as  a  mortal  being,  required  her  to  share. 
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Too  much,  indeed,  are  we  apt  to  go  through 
all  the  strange  and  instructive  scenes  of  life,  as 
if  we  were  automata.  Their  lessons  are  learned 
by  rote,  and  not  by  heart ;  and  oh  !  how  much 
wiser,  and  how  much  better,  should  we  be,  if 
out  of  everything  that  surrounds  us,  out  of  each 
event  affecting  ourselves  and  others,  lighted  by 
the  word  of  God,  we  were  to  draw  the  high 
moral  that  is  to  be  found  in  all  his  doings ! 
Who  would  dare  to  commit  wrong,  if  he  saw  the 
hand  of  God  close  to  him  in  every  event  of 
existence  ? 

All  was,  at  length,  concluded ;  the  body  de- 
posited in  its  last  home ;  the  priest  returned  to 
the  altar ;  the  labourer  with  his  pickaxe,  and  his 
trowel  ready  at  the  side  of  the  vault,  to  close 
the  coffin  of  the  good  old  Commander  for  ever 
from  the  light  of  day ;  and  Monsieur  de  Lian- 
court,  offering  his  hand  to  his  sister,  led  her  out 
into  the  court. 

.  The  spring  sunshine  was  beaming  brightly ;  a 
light  bird,  perched  upon  a  shrub  that  grew  out 
of  the  wall,  was  caroling  sweetly  in  the  warm 
air — the  image  of  thoughtless  life ;  and  the  Count 
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felt  relieved  ;  for  it  was  all  over,  and  his  heavy 
thoughts  vs^ere  buried  with  his  brother  in  the 
tomb.  Madame  de  Chazeul  too  felt  relieved, 
though  in  another  manner,  for  she  had  dreaded 
the  effect  of  what  had  just  taken  place  upon  her 
brother's  mind.  It  was  done.  The  sad  para- 
phernalia of  the  funeral  would  soon  be  removed 
from  the  chapel ;  the  decorations  for  the  marriage 
would  take  their  place ;  and  it  seemed  to  her  as 
if  a  step  was  gained. 

"  Well,  Jacqueline,"  said  the  Count,  as  they 
came  forth  :  "  what  is  it  you  have  to  tell  me  ?  " 

"  It  must  be  in  private,"  replied  the  Marchio- 
ness, "for  various  reasons,  which  you  will  soon 
see.  Come  to  my  apartments,  where  we  shan't 
be  interrupted. — But  first  give  orders  about  the 
marriage.  We  cannot  get  any  flowers  but 
violets  and  snowdrops :  but  they  must  deck  the 
hall  and  the  chapel  out  as  well  as  they  can. 
You  are  sure  the  notary  will  be  here  ?  —  tell 
them  to  have  everything  ready."  She  did 
nothing  without  art,  and  even  these  ordinary 
words  had  their  object. 

The   Count  hesitated,    but   her   ascendancy 
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was  complete ;  and,  after  a  short  pause,  he 
called  some  of  his  servants  to  him,  gave  several 
of  those  orders,  which  his  sister  knew  he  would 
not  be  willing  to  recall,  for  fear  of  betraying 
that  weakness  of  resolution  of  which  he  was 
internally  conscious,  and  then  accompanied  the 
Marchioness  to  her  apartment. 


L  5 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

It  is  very  rarely,  indeed,  1  believe,  that  human 
beings  become,  even  by  long  habit,  so  hardened 
in  evil  as  to  commit  crimes  deliberately,  with- 
out some  shrinking  reluctance,  without  some 
moments  of  hesitation  and  dismay.  The  voice 
of  conscience  may  be  reduced  to  a  whisper; 
but  still,  if  an  interval  of  silence  occurs  in  the 
tumult  of  the  passions,  that  whisper  is  heard. 
If  unattended  to  for  reformation  of  purpose,  it 
does,  indeed,  but  serve  to  irritate  the  guilty 
mind  to  more  culpable  excess;  for  conscience, 
by  those  who  are  resolute  in  wickedness,  is 
soon  ranked  amongst  their  enemies,  as  one 
of  those  to  be  overcome  by  the  more  vehement 
opposition ;  and  in  its  defiance  they  go  beyond 
even  the  point  they  at  first  desired,  as  a  fierce 
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and  hard-mouthed  horse  leaps  much  farther 
than  is  necessary  to  clear  an  opposing  fence. 

As  Madame  de  Chazeul  walked  to  her  room 
with  her  brother,  a  momentary  glimpse,  a  vision 
as  in  a  dream,  a  picture  like  the  scene  of  a  play, 
presented  itself  to  her  all  at  once,  of  the  com- 
plicated intrigue  in  which  she  had  involved 
herself,  the  difficulties  which  awaited  her 
whichever  way  she  turned,  the  consequences 
of  the  deceits  she  had  practised,  their  ultimate 
exposure,  and  the  contempt  and  suspicion 
which  might  follow  her  after-life,  from  the  dis- 
covery of  all  the  falsehoods  she  had  told,  and  all 
the  arts  she  had  had  recourse  to. 

For  a  single  instant  the  question  shot  across 
her  mind,  like  a  flash  of  lightning,  "  If  men 
will  so  judge  me,  how  will  Judge  me,  God?" 
But  that  gleam  of  awful  light  she  crushed  out, 
in  an  instant,  like  a  dying  spark  in  a  mass 
of  tinder ;  and  to  all  the  rest  she  had  a  ready, 
and  to  her  convincing,  answer,  "I  shall  have 
triumphed  !  That  is  enough  !  Success  is 
justification!" 

Hers  was  the  philosophy  of  a  great  modcDi 
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usurper,  applied  to  domestic  life;  and  the 
springs  which  moved  her  in  many  of  her  pro- 
ceedings, were  not  very  different  from  his  own. 

The  next  consideration  was  the  government 
of  her  brother ;  and  step  by  step,  through  the 
hall  and  up  the  stairs,  the  incredible  rapidity  of 
thought  brought  her  to  new  conclusions ;  not  a 
footfall  but  had  its  thousand  questions  and 
replies  in  her  own  breast,  its  examination  of 
plans  and  results,  its  calculations  of  character, 
its  meditation  of  weakness,  and  its  application 
of  the  means  to  the  end.  Half  a  lifetime  was 
spent  between  the  court  and  her  own  apartments 
— I  mean  thoughts  that  would  have  filled  half 
a  lifetime  better  disposed  ;  but  when  she 
reached  her  own  door,  her  mind  was  calm  and 
clear ;  and  she  entered  with  the  full  assurance  of 
overruling  all  opposition,  extinguishing  all  suspi- 
cion, working  out  her  own  schemes,  in  despite 
of  every  combination  of  circumstances  against 
her,  ay  !  and  of  taking  revenge,  and  closing  the 
tomb  over  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  doubt  and 
anxiety  for  the  future. 

The  large  anteroom  in  which  her  maids  slept 
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was  vacant,  for  they  were  engaged  with  their 
mistress's  dress  in  the  chamber  beyond;  and 
with  a  smiling  countenance,  as  if  all  memory 
of  the  ceremony  just  past,  had  left  her  on  the 
staircase,  she  invited  her  brother  with  some- 
what formal  courtesy  to  be  seated,  closed  the 
door,  and  then  began,  without  waiting  to  be 
questioned. 

"Well,  Anthony,"  she  said;  "I  thought  I 
knew  every  turn  and  wile  of  a  woman's  heart. — 
I  have  a  good  right  to  know ;  for  I  do  not  think 
there  are  many  women  who  have  dealt  more  in 
matters  of  policy,  public  and  private,  than  I 
have  done ; "  she  added  these  words  in  a  tone  of 
gay  candor,  which  she  knew  would  not  be  with- 
out its  effect  "  But  yet  I  have  found  one  to  go 
beyond  me  :  and,  for  a  time,  to  overpower  me — 
till  I  discovered  the  truth.  When  I  went  from 
you  to  Rose  d'Albret,  I  found  her  in  a  high  and 
haughty  mood,  ready  to  treat  remonstrance  with 
contempt,  and  evidently  wishing  to  be  pressed, 
if  not  forced,  so  that  she  might  cast  any  blame 
in  point  of  haste  on  us,  and  justify  herself. 
Her   conduct  and   her   tone   provoked   me,  — 
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foolishly  I  will  allow,  and  I  did, — sillily  enough — 
what  I  ought  not  to  have  done.  I  told  her  of 
the  discovery  we  have  made,  of  Chazeurs  visit 
to  her  chamber — which  I  should  have  studiously 
avoided ;  but  I  was  off  my  guard — " 

"  I  do  not  see  that,"  said  Monsieur  de  Lian- 
court :  "  why  should  you  have  avoided  it  ?  I 
should  tell  her  the  first  thing,  as  the  motive 
which  made  me  urge  the  marriage  upon  her." 

"  Ay  !  that  is  very  well  for  you,  brother," 
replied  Madame  de  Chazeul,  "  but  ypu  stood  in 
a  different  position.  You  have  a  right,  not  only 
to  speak  such  truths,  but  to  command  the  only 
conduct  which  can  take  away  the  sting  from 
them.  I  should  have  remembered  that,  for  me 
to  show  I  knew  the  fact,  would  but  irritate  her 
to  resistance  and  denial,  and  to  efforts  for  her 
exculpation,  even  to  resistance,  of  the  only  re- 
medy for  the  evil  situation  in  which  she  has 
placed  herself;  just  as  mad  people  deny  they  are 
insane,  and  refuse  the  medicines  which  might 
soothe  their  brains.  In  an  instant,  she  had  a  story 
ready.  She  had  not  slept  in  that  room,  she 
said ;  and  gave  me  to  understand  that  she  had 
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passed  the  night  in  the  adjoining  chamber. 
Seeing  the  error  I  had  committed,  I  replied, 
that  it  might  be  so,  but  that  the  injury  to  her 
reputation  was  the  same,  and  that  the  only 
remedy  for  that  was  her  immediate  marriage 
with  my  son."" 

'*  In  which  chamber  did  she  say  she  slept?"' 
demanded  the  Count. 

But  Madame  de  Chazeul  did  not  wish  to  be 
brought  to  the  point,  and  replied,  "I  do  not 
well  know ;  there  is  one  on  the  right,  and  one 
on  the  left,  you  know.  However,  I  told  her 
that  you  took  the  same  view  that  I  did ;  and 
that  you  had  sworn,  in  the  most  solemn  manner, 
she  should  be  Chazeul's  wife  before  noon  to- 
day." 

<*  Did  I  swear?"  asked  Monsieur  de  Lian- 
court,  in  a  low  voice. 

"  As  solemnly  as  ever  man  swore,"  replied 
the  Marchioness;  "you  called  heaven  to  wit- 
ness ;  you  vowed  a  vow  to  God ;  and  that  seemed 
to  move  her  more  than  anything;  indeed,  it 
appeared  that  she  was  just  going  to  say,  when 
she  found  you  were  so  resolute,  that  she  was 
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prepared  to  obey,  when  the  door  opened,  and 
in  walked, — who  think  you?" 

"  Nay,  I  cannot  divine,"  said  Monsieur  de 
Liancourt ;  "  not  De  Montigni  ?  " 

"  No  !  no  ! "  answered  Madame  de  Chazeul ; 
"  it  would  take  longer  for  a  ghost  to  travel  post 
from  Chartres ;  and  he  is  dead  beyond  all  doubt 
No, — who  but  Helen  de  la  Tremblade." 

"  Ah  !  poor  little  Helen  !  I  shall  be  glad  to 
see  her,"  cried  the  Count ;  "  she  has  not  been 
here  for  three  months  or  more ;  nay,  it  was 
in  October,  well  nigh  six  months,  upon  my 
life." 

"  And  in  those  six  months,  what  events  have 
happened,"  exclaimed  Madame  de  Chazeul,  "  to 
blast  all  our  regard  for  her,  to  show  her  the 
veriest — but  I  will  not  give  her  the  name  she 
deserves.  Suffice  it,  my  dear  brother,  that  not 
long  ere  I  came  hither,  I  found,  by  letters  I  dis- 
covered, that  I  had  been  nourishing  a  serpent 
in  my  house.  I  found  her  base,  unworthy — 
impure,  ambitious,  scheming. — Sickened  and 
indignant,  I  gave  way,  as  I  am  too  apt,  to  the 
fierce  burst  of  passion ;  for  I  can  never  con- 
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ceal  what  I  feel;  and  drove  her  out  to  carry 
her  schemes  and  vices  elsewhere.  But  I  speedily 
repented ;  and  sent  out  to  seek  her,  intending 
to  treat  her  kindly,  and,  if  I  could  not  forgive 
her  faults,  to  put  her  in  the  way  of  repentance 
and  atonement :  but  she  had  gone  off  at  once  ; 
and  has  since  come  hither,  when,  or  how  long 
ago,  1  know  not.  She  has  evidently  been  here  in 
secret,  however,  for  some  time,  prompting  Rose 
to  all  this  resistance,  prejudicing  her  mind  against 
Chazeul,  whom  the  vain  girl  thought  to  wed 
herself,  and  inspiring  her  with  continual  schemes 
for  thwarting  our  purposes.  She  had  clearly 
heard  all  that  had  passed  between  me  and 
Mademoiselle  d'Albret;  and  when  she  found 
Rose  was  beginning  to  yield,  as  1  showed  her 
how  resolute  you  are,  forth  she  came  to  dare 
me,  thinking  that  she  could  frighten  me  by  her 
influence  over  her  uncle,  and  her  threats. — I 
believe  she  would  have  struck  me  had  she 
dared;  but  I  taught  her,  I  was  not  to  be 
intimidated,  laughed  her  menaces  to  scorn,  and 
gave  her  to  understand  that  I  would  now  ex- 
pose all  to  you,  though  I  had  hitherto  carefully 
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concealed  her  guilt  and  folly  from  all  ears — 
even  from  her  uncle's.  It  was  wonderful  to  see 
how  the  girl's  daring  spirit  was  cowed  before  a 
little  firmness,  how  she  shrunk  and  quailed. 
She  would  have  fled,  indeed,  perhaps  to  brew 
new  mischief;  but  I  resolved  that  should  not  be; 
and,  like  one  of  the  men  who  tame  the  Lions  at 
the  Louvre,  I  assumed  a  commanding  tone,  and 
ordered  her  to  retire  into  her  uncle's  chamber, 
fully  resolved  not  to  let  her  forth  till  the 
marriage  is  over.  It  was  then  that  she  tried  to 
run  past  me  ;  but  I  called  loudly  for  my  people, 
and,  finding  it  in  vain  to  resist,  she  obeyed, 
though  sullenly  and  gloomily."" 

"  To  the  priest's  chamber ! "  said  Monsieur 
de  Liancourt.  "Will  not  all  this  rouse  good 
father  Walter?  Why,  there  was  noise  enough 
to  wake  the  dead." 

"  Oh  !  no  !"  replied  the  Marchioness,  who 
had  foreseen  that  such  a  question  might  be  put, 
and  was  prepared  with  an  answer.  "  It  would 
have  roused  him,  certainly,  if  he  had  been  in 
his  own  chamber ;  but  he  was  so  faint  and  ill, 
with    long   watching,    doubtless,    fasting    and 
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prayer,  that  the  people  who  were  with  him  took 
him  first  into  the  sacristy,  and  then  to  a  room 
on  the  ground  floor,  rather  than  carry  him  up 
stairs.  There  he  sleeps  quietly,  and,  daubtless, 
will  awake  quite  refreshed  and  well.  I  only 
dread  having  to  tell  him  this  story  of  his  niece, 
for  I  do  not  think  he  knows  it  yet.  She  looks 
very  ill,  poor  wretch ;  and  I  should  not  wonder 
if  her  violent  temper  killed  her ;  but,  if  possible, 
I  will  still  keep  the  matter  secret  from  all  but 
her  uncle." 

"  Do,  do,"  replied  the  Count ;  "  her  violent 
temper  !  Why,  she  was  the  most  gentle  and 
timid  of  creatures,  Jacqueline." 

"  Ay,  so  she  seemed,"  replied  Madame  de 
Chazeul ;  "  but  vice  and  ambition  have  brought 
forth  the  natural  character:  and,  if  you  had 
seen  her  just  now,  you  would  not  have  said 
that  she  was  gentle.  I  thought  she  would 
have  stabbed  either  me  or  herself;  and  yet,  it 
made  me  laugh  to  witness  her  impotent  rage. 
—  But,  to  return  to  Rose.  She  now  knows 
her  fate  fully :  for,  as  soon  as  I  told  her  you 
had  sworn,  it  was  easy  to  see,  that  her  know- 
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ledge  of  your  firmness,  showed  her  that  your 
word  was  quite  irrevocable.'* 

The  Count  looked  gloomily  down  upon  the 
ground;  for  he  would  fain  have  shrunk  from 
the  task  she  put  upon  him ;  and  yet,  like  all 
weak  people,  endeavoured  to  assume  the  quali- 
ties that  were  imputed  to  him. 

"Yes,'*  he  said;  "having  sworn  it,  I  must  do 
it;  and  it  is  certainly  necessary  for  her  own 
reputation,  after  what  you  have  told  me,  and 
what  the  ^ther  people  saw,  that  she  should  marry 
him  at  once.     It  must  be  done — that  is  clear.'* 

"  Ay  ! "  answered  Madame  de  Chazeul ; 
"  whether  she  slept  in  her  own  chamber  or 
another.  It  is  known,  unfortunately,  to  so 
many  people  that  Chazeul,  like  a  rash  and 
foolish  boy,  passed  a  great  part  of  the  night 
in  her  usual  room  that,  for  both  their  sakes, 
there  must  be  no  delay:  and,  besides,  your 
word  must  be  kept,  as  it  always  is.'* 

"  Certainly,"  replied  the  Count,  working 
himself  up  to  the  pitch  required ;  "  and  it  shall 
be  kept,  by  all  I  hold  sacred.** 

The  repetition  of  the  oath  was  very  pleasant 
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to  Madame  de  Chazeul,  for  she  knew  that  her 
brother  would  not  now  shrink  from  its  exe- 
cution ;  and  that,  in  order  to  guard  against 
his  own  vacillation,  he  would  assume  an  air 
of  violence  and  sternness,  calculated  to  inti- 
midate all  remonstrance,  and  overbear  all  oppo- 
sition. 

"  Well,  then,  Anthony,'"  she  said,  "  as  we 
have  now  but  little  time  to  spare,  I  will  go 
and  make  some  change  in  my  apparel ;  and, 
sending  for  Rose's  maid,  Blanchette,  give  her 
orders  for  dressing  her  mistress  in  something 
like  bridal  costume." 

"  Do  you  think  I  ought  to  go  and  formally 
inform  her  of  my  resolution?"  asked  the 
Count. 

"As  you  please,"  answered  Madame  de 
Chazeul;  "and  yet,  perhaps,  you  had  better 
not.  I  have  told  her  already  ;  and,  if  she  have 
no  further  inducement  to  display  a  headstrong 
spirit,  we  shall  find  her  less  obstinate  at  the 
time  of  the  marriage.  We  shall  have  some 
affectation  of  reluctance,  beyond  doubt :  but 
it   will  be  soon   got  over  when  she  finds  you 
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firm;  and  if  you  then  go  and  bring  her  from 
her  chamber,  it  will  be  enough.  You  will 
thus  have  only  one  disagreeable  scene  instead 
of  two." 

"  The  fewer  the  better,"  replied  the  Count. 
"But,  where   is   Chazeul? — has   he  returned 

yet?" 

"No,"  answered  the  Marchioness,  "I  fancy 
he  is  afraid  to  meet  you :  but  I  will  send  down 
to  the  village,  and  tell  him  to  come  up,  if  you 
will  promise  not  to  be  too  angry." 

"I  must  reproach  him,"  said  the  Count, 
putting  on  a  firm  and  dignified  air.  "You 
must  admit,  Jacqueline,  that  he  has  been  very 
much  in  the  wrong." 

"  Well,  I  know  he  has,''  answered  the  Mar- 
chioness. "  But,  however,  his  fault  will  all  be 
done  away  with  by  the  marriage,  and  so  there 
is  no  use  of  saying  too  much  about  it." 

"Ay,  but  I  must  say  something,"  answered 
Monsieur  de  Liancourt.  "  However,  go  and 
make  your  preparations,  for  it  is  now  past  ten ; 
and,  immediately  after  the  marriage,  I  will  see 
Helen   de   la   Tremblade   myself,  and   inquire 
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into  the  whole  case,  that  I  may  break  the 
tidings  to  poor  father  Walter. — 'Tis  very  odd 
that  she  should  become  such  as  you  repre- 
sent ;  for  she  was  as  sweet  and  gentle  a  girl 
as  ever  I  saw." 

Madame  de  Chazeul  left  him  without  reply 
and  entered  her  bed-room,  while  the  Count  re- 
tired by  the  other  door.  But,  ere  she  reached 
the  dressing-table,  she  paused  twice ;  and  at 
length,  after  a  few  moments'  meditation,  mur- 
mured to  herself,  "  No,  that  must  be  pre- 
vented." 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

When  Madame  de  Chazeul  entered  the  bed- 
room, she  found  the  two  maids  busily  engaged 
in  ornamenting  a  dress,  which  she  had  or- 
dered them  to  prepare  against  the  marriage. 
It  mingled,  in  a  somewhat  strange  manner, 
the  colours  of  mourning  and  rejoicing ;  and  the 
two  girls  were  tittering  at  some  observations 
made  by  the  page,  who  stood  looking  over 
their  work,  and  who  had  just  said,  "Why,  if 
Madame  put  on  that,  she  will  look  like  an  old 
magpie." 

The  boy's  face  was  perfectly  grave,  but  the 
maids  could  not  recover  a  demure  look  quite 
so  easily ;  and  Madame  de  Chazeul,  who 
was  herself  in  deep  and  stern  thoughts,  gave 
them  a  fierce  glance,  saying,  "  What  are  the 
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fools  laughing  at  ?  Go  both  of  you  into  the 
anteroom^  and  let  one  tell  the  girl  Blanchette  to 
come  to  me ;  and  you,  Philip,  run  down  to  the 
kitchen,  and  fetch  me  two  basins  of  soup.  I  am 
hungry,""  she  added  in  a  tone  that  she  intended 
him  to  remark  ;  "  and  that  poor  girl  must  have 
some  food  too." 

The  boy  hastened  to  obey,  and  the  maid 
went  to  call  Blanchette:  but  the  Countess  re- 
maining in  her  own  chamber,  opened  a  little  bon- 
bonniere  which  she  carried,  and  shook  out  a 
small  quantity  of  a  white  powder  into  a  piece 
of  paper,  which  she  folded  up  carefully,  but 
not  indeed  completely,  for  one  end  was  left 
open.  This  packet  she  concealed  between  her 
first  and  second  finger;  and  then,  leaning  her 
head  upon  her  hand,  she  meditated  for  a 
moment  or  two,  turning  her  own  dark  schemes 
in  her  mind,  with  some  doubts  and  misgivings 
as  to  how  she  should  carry  the  next  step  she 
purposed  to  take,  into  execution. 

"  If  I  carry  it  to  her  myself,"  she  thought, 
"she  will  doubt  something,  and  will  not  drink 
it.     I  '11  send  it  by  the  maid  Blanchette. — Yet, 
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perhaps,  if  she  knows  that  it  comes  from  me, 
the  same  suspicions  may  arise:  and  I  doubt 
that  girl  too.  She  has  given  me  black  looks 
and  saucy  answers.  No — I  had  better  take  it 
myself:  or,  stay — I  will  send  it  by  the  page. 
He  was  always  fond  of  her;  and  a  light, 
thoughtless  boy  like  that,  one  can  make  say 
what  one  will.  He  will  suspect  nothing,  and 
the  girl  will  not  doubt  him.  Martin  I  dare  not 
trust,  for  the  fool  thinks  his  conscience  suffi- 
ciently burdened  already  with  the  imprisonment 
of  the  priest.  He  would  not  be  so  easily  taken 
in  either,  to  believe  that  I  had  any  very  tender 
consideration  for  the  hunger  of  Helen  de  la 
Tremblade,  any  more  than  those  two  wenches 
in  the  anteroom.  All  my  people  know  too 
much — I  must  get  some  new  ones;  and,  if  I 
can  breed  up  this  boy  in  perfect  obedience,  he 
may  prove  useful  hereafter." 

As  she  was  going  on  with  these  pleasant  medi- 
tations, the  girl  Blanchette  presented  herself, 
and  Madame  de  Chazeul,  turning  towards  her, 
asked  in  a  calm  and  complaisant  tone,  "  How 
long  has  Mademoiselle  de  la  Tremblade  been 
here,  Blanchette  ?* 
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"  Really,  Madam,  I  do  not  know,"  answered 
the  maid ;  "  I  was  not  aware  that  she  was  here 
at  all,  till  I  found  her  with  you  and  Made- 
moiselle d'Albret." 

"  Indeed  ! "  exclaimed  Madame  de  Chazeul 
with  an  air  of  surprise ;  "  I  thought  you  had 
known  all  about  it." 

"  Not  I,  madam,"  said  Blanchette ;  "  but 
she  can't  have  been  there  long,  or  I  could  not 
have  helped  knowing.  I  think  she  must  have 
come  last  night,  for  I  saw  the  door  of  the  priest's 
room  open  just  before  sunset,  and  I  looked  in. 
There  was  nobody  there  then :  and  I  am  sure 
nobody  slept  in  the  room  the  night  before ;  for 
he  was  in  the  chapel  all  night  himself,  and  the 
bed  was  untouched  in  the  morning." 

Before  Madame  de  Chazeul  could  make  any 
further  observation,  the  page  entered  the  room, 
bearing  the  two  basins  of  soup  which  he  had 
been  commanded  to  bring ;  and  his  mistress  or- 
dered him  to  set  them  down  on  the  table  before 
her,  and  retire.  The  boy  did  as  she  bade  him, 
but  remained  in  the  anteroom;  and  the  Mar- 
chioness proceeded  to  talk  farther  with   Blan- 
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chette,  changing  the  subject  of  her  conversa- 
tion, however,  to  the  approaching  wedding,  and 
the  preparations  for  it,  which  were  necessary. 

"  You  will  not  have  much  time,  Blan- 
chette,''  she  said ;  "  but  still,  you  must  try 
to  make  your  mistress's  wedding  dress  look  as 
gay  as  possible." 

"  I  will  do  the  best  I  can,  madam,"  replied 
Blanchette ;  "  but  I  doubt  very  much  whether 
she  will  put  it  on." 

*'  Oh,  nonsense,"  cried  Madame  de  Chazeul. 
"  She  knows  that  Monsieur  de  Liancourt  has 
sworn  that  she  shall  marry  the  Marquis  before 
noon  to-day;  and  she  does  not  doubt  that  he 
will  keep  his  word.  She  must,  therefore,  have 
made  up  her  mind  to  it  by  this  time;  and  I  dare 
say  we  shall  hear  no  more  objections.'* 

Blanchette  shook  her  head,  saying,  "  I  think 
you  will,  madam,  as  many  as  ever." 

"  Well,  then,"  exclaimed  Madame  de  Cha- 
zeul, "force  must  be  used;  that 's  all,  for  my 
brother  will  not  break  his  oath  for  the  whims 
of  any  gii  1  in  Europe.  Fetch  me  that  mantle, 
Blanchette,"  she   continued,   "that  one  which 
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hangs  by  the  wall  there,"  and  she  pointed  to 
a  spot  at  the  other  side  of  the  room,  where  a 
cloak  was  hanging  from  a  hook  on  the  wall. 
The  direction  was  such  that  Blanchette,  in 
going  thither,  must  turn  her  back  to  the  table 
at  which  the  Marchioness  was  seated.  The 
girl  walked  straight  across  to  the  spot,  seem- 
ingly gazing  at  the  crimson  silk  mantle  before 
her,  but  as  she  did  so,  she  turned  her  eyes 
quietly  towards  a  small  mirror  that  hung  ex- 
actly opposite  the  fire-place.  At  first  it  pre- 
sented nothing  to  her  view,  but  the  wide  open 
hearth,  and  the  curiously  carved  dogs,  with 
some  large  pieces  of  wood  burning  upon  them. 
The  next  moment,  however,  her  own  figure 
crossing  was  reflected  from  the  glass,  and  then 
was  seen,  as  the  angle  became  greater,  the  form 
of  Madame  de  Chazeul,  seated  at  the  table  with 
the  two  basins  of  soup  before  her  and  with  her 
right  hand  raised  above  one  of  them.  She  was 
shaking  in  the  powder  which  she  held  wrapt  up 
in  the  paper  between  her  fingers  ;  and  Blan- 
chette saw  clearly  the  white  substance  fall  into 
the  liquid.     She  took  no  notice,  however ;  but 
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in  order  to  give  the  Marchioness  full  time  for 
what  she  was  about,  she  affected  to  have  some 
difficulty  in  unfastening  the  garment  she  was 
sent  to  fetch  from  the  peg. 

Madame  de  Chazeul  turned  round  the  next 
moment  saying,  "Untie  the  string,  untie  the 
string  !     How  clumsy  you  are  ! " 

Following  her  directions,  Blanchette  easily 
got  down  the  mantle  and  returned  with  it  to 
the  lady's  side,  who  began  a  long  unnecessary 
explanation  as  to  how  certain  knots  of  riband 
were  to  be  placed  on  Mademoiselle  d'Albrefs 
dress,  and  Blanchette  took  out  her  scissors  to 
unfasten  one  of  those  from  the  cloak,  in  order 
that  she  might  see  exactly  how  it  was  done, — 
affecting,  to  say  the  truth,  a  greater  degree 
of  stupidity  than  was  natural  to  her. 

"  There  that  will  do,"  said  Madame  de 
Chazeul ;  "  you  must  understand  it  now.  Oh,  I 
forgot,"  she  added  aloud,  "I  must  send  some- 
thing to  Mademoiselle  de  la  Tremblade.  She 
has  had  no  breakfast,  I  suppose?  Here, 
Philip!" 

The  boy  did  not  appear,  and  Blanchette  still 
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continued  to  fumble  at  the  bow  upon  the  mantle, 
without  offering  to  call  the  page. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  tremor  in  the 
Marchioness's  manner :  she  was  agitated :  her 
voice  shook  when  she  called  ;  and  at  length 
rising,  she  went  to  the  door  to  give  her  orders 
to  the  boy.  He  was  not  there,  however ;  and  the 
only  person  in  the  room  was  one  of  her  women 
seated  near  the  farther  window,  whom  she 
directed  in  quick  and  eager  words  to  call  the 
page  directly. 

The  whole  of  this  proceeding  occupied  not 
a  minute  and  a  half ;  but  the  moment  that  the 
Marchioness's  back  was  turned,  Blanchette  with 
dexterous  rapidity,  took  the  mantle  between  her 
teeth,  and,  employing  both  hands,  changed  the 
relative  positions  of  the  two  basins  of  soup,  but 
was  busy  at  the  knot  again,  with  a  dull  face  and 
a  heavy  unmeaning  eye,  before  Madame  de 
Chazeul  turned  round.  Not  the  slightest  sound 
had  she  made ;  and  it  was  only  a  gentle  undula- 
tion of  the  liquid  in  the  two  cups  which  could 
have  betrayed  to  any  eye  that  they  had  been 
moved.      That,  however,  had   nearly  subsided 
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before  the  Marchioness  returned  to  the  table, 
and  Blanchette  soon  received  her  dismissal, 
with  injunctions  to  make  haste  with  what  she 
had  to  do. 

Scarcely  was  the  girl  gone  when  the  boy  Phi- 
lip entered  the  room,  and  Madame  de  Cha- 
zeul  asked  sharply,  "  Where  have  you  been, 
sir?" 

"  I  went  to  get  some  breakfast,  madam,"  re- 
plied the  boy,  "  for  I  was  very  hungry,  having 
ridden  all  night."" 

"  There  may  be  other  people  hungry  as  well 
as  you  are,  young  glutton,"  said  the  Mar- 
chioness ;  "  however,  here 's  a  task  for  you,  that 
I  am  sure  you  will  like.  Do  you  know  that 
Mademoiselle  Helen  is  here  ?  " 

"No,"  cried  the  page  with  well-feigned  as- 
tonishment ;  "  is  she,  indeed  ?  Oh,  I  am  so 
glad  ;  and  I  am  sure  I  hope  you  will  forgive 
her,  madam,  for  she  is  so  good  and  so  kind." 

"  Not  yet,"  replied  the  Marchioness  in  a 
significant  tone;  "but  I  may  soon.  In  the 
mean  time,  I  must  not  let  her,  for  the  world, 
know  that  I  take  any  interest  in  her ;  for  she 
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is  locked  into  her  room,  and  must  remain  there 
till  I  think  she  is  punished  sutHciently.  How- 
ever,  she  must  not  be  without  food,  so  carry 
her  this  basin  of  soup,  as  if  you  had  brought 
it  for  her  yourself,  without  letting  her  know  that 
I  sent  it.  She  will  take  it  kind  of  you  ;  but  you 
must  not  stop  a  minute  with  her,  and  be  sure  to 
lock  the  door  and  bring  me  the  key  again 
directly.  If  you  were  to  let  her  get  out,  I  would 
have  you  flayed  alive." 

"  I  will  take  care,  that  shall  not  be  the  case," 
replied  the  boy ;  and,  stretching  out  his  hands, 
either  from  some  suspicion  or  by  accident,  he 
was  about  to  lift  the  basin  farthest  from  him, 
when  Madame  de  Chazeul  thrust  back  his  arm 
hastily,  and  laying  her  finger  on  the  other, 
exclaimed,  "  This,  I  told  you,  this.  Don't  you 
see  I  have  taken  some  of  the  other  ?" 

The  boy  could  not  perceive  that  there  was 
any  difference  in  quantity  between  the  two  ;  but 
the  quick  eagerness  with  which  Madame  de 
Chazeul  spoke,  would  have  created  doubts  in 
his  mind  if  there  had  been  none  there  before ; 
and   he   determined   at   once,    to  warn    Helen 
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against  touching  any  food  but  that  which  he 
himself  procured  for  her. 

Madame  de  Chazeul  then  gave  him  the  key ; 
but  she  exacted  a  promise  from  him,  that  he 
would  lock  the  door  with  it,  and  bring  it  back 
without  suffering  Helen  to  go  out.  "  If  she 
should  try  to  master  you,  and  be  too  strong  for 
you,"  said  the  Marchioness  in  a  low  voice, 
"  use  your  dagger." 

"  Oh  !  madam,"  cried  the  boy  with  a  look 
of  horror. 

"  I  mean,  but  to  frighten  her,"  replied  Ma- 
dame de  Chazeul,  ''and  at  all  events  call  out 
loudly  should  such  be  the  case.  I  will  place 
some  one  within  hearing." 

Carrying  the  soup  in  his  hand,  the  page  then 
left  the  room ;  and,  descending  that  flight  of 
stairs,  he  passed  through  the  passage  below,  and 
ascended  the  others  towards  the  priest's  room. 
If  Madame  de  Chazeul  had  reflected  upon  all 
the  circumstances,  she  would  have  perceived 
that  the  boy  was  not  altogether  sincere  with 
her ;  for  he  had  affected  not  to  know  that  Helen 
was  in  the  chateau ;  and  yet,  without  her  ever 
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telling  him  in  what  room  the  unhappy  girl  was 
confined,  he  went  away  towards  it  directly.  But 
the  truth  is,  that,  as  usual,  the  whole  events  of 
the  morning  had  been  talked  over  amongst  the 
servants  in  the  hall ;  and  he  had  heard  the  fact 
of  Helen's  appearance,  and  where  she  was  to  be 
found. 

The  first  sound  of  his  step  upon  the  stairs 
brought  out  Blanchette  from  the  neighbouring 
room.  Her  face  was  as  pale  as  ashes,  and  her 
limbs  trembled,  but  she  stopped  the  boy  at 
the  top  of  the  stairs,  asking  in  a  whisper, 
"  Which  of  the  two  basins  is  that  ?  The  one 
on  the  right  or  the  other  on  the  left  ?  " 

"  The  one  on  the  right,"  replied  the  boy. 
''  I  am  taking  it  to  Mademoiselle  Helen.  Do 
you  know  anything  about  it  ?  You  look  very 
white  !'' 

Blanchette  still  held  his  arm,  though  she 
murmured,  "  That  is  right.  Well,  however," 
she  continued,  as  if  speaking  to  herself,  '^  it 
will  be  better  to  be  quite  safe.  Tell  her  not 
to  take  the  soup,  Philip ;  let  her  throw  it  away  ; 
and  you  find  means  to  give  her  food  that  you 
know  is — is — is  wholesome." 
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"  How?"  demanded  the  boy.  "  How  is  that 
to  be  done?" 

"  Throw  a  ball  of  twine  into  the  window 
from  below,"  replied  the  girl.  "  Then  while 
they  are  all  at  the  wedding,  you  can  tie  a  basket 
to  it,  and  let  her  pull  it  up." 

"  Thank  you,  Blanchette,"  replied  the  boy 
with  a  nod,  "  I  will  do  so.  But  hark,  I  hear 
steps  along  the  passage  below ;  I  must  go 
on." 

Blanehette  instantly  disappeared ;  and  the  boy, 
unlocking  the  door  of  the  priest's  room,  went 
in.  He  found  Helen  de  la  Tremblade  gazing 
eagerly  towards  him  from  the  other  side  of 
the  room,  with  a  look  of  terror  in  her  eyes, 
like  that  of  the  wounded  bird  when  approached 
by  the  retriever.  It  was  changed  instantly  to 
joy,  however,  when  she  saw  the  boy,  and  she 
ran  forward  a  few  steps  to  meet  him.  But  then 
the  poor  girl  stopped,  and  shook  her  head  sadly, 
exclaiming,  "  Ah,  Philip,  you  should  not  have 
come.  You  do  not  know  to  what  you  expose 
yourself.     That  woman  will   never  forgive  any 
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one   who  shows  a  kindness  to  poor  Helen  de 
la  Tremblade." 

"  I  know  she  will  not,  Ma'am 'selle  Helen," 
answered  the  page,  setting  down  the  soup  upon 
the  table  and  kissing  her  hand ;  "  but  she  sent 
me  to  bring  you  that.  But  I  have  much  to 
say  to  you,  and  am  afraid  to  stay  more  than 
a  minute;  and  I  have  promised  to  lock  the  door 
too.  and  take  back  the  key." 

'*  Oh,  let  me  out,  Philip  !  let  me  out ! "  ex- 
claimed Helen  clasping  her  hands. 

"  I  cannot !  I  cannot !  even  if  I  had  not 
given  my  word,"  cried  the  boy. 

"  If  I  could  but  see  my  uncle  for  one  mi- 
nute,'* urged  Helen,  "  it  might  save  many  from 
destruction." 

"  Impossible  now,  dear  lady,''  replied  Philip, 
"  there  are  her  men  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs. 
Your  uncle  too  is  confined  below — so  I  have 
gathered  from  tlie  talk  of  Martin  and  the  rest; 
and  I  pledged  my  word  also,  when  she  gave  me 
the  key;  but  I  did  not  pledge  my  word  not 
to  contrive  to  free  you  afterwards.  So  listen 
to  me,  and  I  will  do  it." 
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"Well,   speak,   speak,"  said   Helen;    "what' 
have  you  to  say  ?     I  know  you  are  a  good  kind 
boy,  and  wish  me  well.'' 

"  I  would  give  my  life  to  serve  you,"  replied 
the  page.  "  First,  you  must  not  touch  that 
soup.     It  is  poisoned." 

Helen  shrunk  back  in  horror,  exclaiming, 
"  Oh  !  wretched  woman  ! " 

"  Next,"  continued  Philip,  "  here  is  my 
dagger.  It  may  be  useful  to  you  in  case  of 
need ;  and  besides,"  he  added,  significantly, 
"  the  locks  are  all  on  the  inside.  The  blade 
of  the  dagger  would  soon  force  them  back. 
But  do  not  try  it  yet,  for  you  will  find  people 
in  every  corner.  In  half  an  hour  the  mar- 
riage contract  is  to  be  signed — " 

"She  will  never  sign  it!"  cried  Helen 
vehemently.  "  She  will  never,  never  sign 
it." 

"  They  will  use  force,"  answered  the  boy ; 
"but  at  all  events  they  will  drag  her  to  the 
hall,  and  to  the  chapel.  If  I  can,  I  will  come 
under  your  window  the  moment  they  are  all 
in   the    hall.      Look   out   and    speak   to   me ; 
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but  if  I  do  not  come  within  three  minutes 
after  you  hear  all  quiet  in  the  next  room, 
you'ican  open  the  door  easily  with  the  dagger, 
and  get  out.  Your  uncle  is  in  the  room  on 
the  left  at  the  foot  of  the  great  staircase — the 
little  room  with  the  low  door.  I  am  sure  he 
is  there,  for  I  have  seen  Martin  and  Rene 
go  in  there  twice  to-day.  But,  if  I  can,  I 
will  fetch  the  key  of  his  room,  and — Hark ! 
Was  that  some  one  calling?" 

"  No,  no  !  *'  cried  Helen ;  "  go  on,  go  on 
Phihp." 

"  And  then  when  I  come  under  the  win- 
dow," continued  the  boy,  "  I  will  bring  it 
with  a  basket  of  provisions,  and  throw  you 
up  a  ball  of  string,  with  which  you  can  draw 
them  all  up,  so  keep  the  window  wide  open 
that  I  may  cast  it  in." 

"  Oh  good,  dear  boy  !"  cried  Helen. 

"  I  met  your  friend.  Monsieur  Estoc,"  said 
the  page,  "  this  morning,  as  I  was  coming  back 
from  Chazeul;  and  I  promised  him  that  I  would 
do  whatever  you  or  father  Walter  told  me, 
if  it   cost   me   my  life.     So,  you   think,   dear 
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lady,  what  I  am  to  do,  till  you  see  me  under 
the  window,  and  then  tell  me  quickly,  and 
I  will  do  it,  upon  my  honour." 

As  he  spoke  he  retreated  towards  the  door ; 
and  while  opening  it,  he  said,  pointing  to  the 
soup,  "  Mind  you  do  not  touch  it !  I  was  to 
tell  you  that  I  brought  it  for  you  myself,  out 
of  kindness.  They  will  perhaps  want  me  to  do 
other  such  deeds ;  but  I  cannot,  and  I  will  not 
for  any  one  !" 

The  last  few  words  were  spoken  vehemently, 
with  the  door  open  in  his  hand;  and  when 
he  had  uttered  them,  he  went  out,  closed,  and 
locked  it.  Then  turning  round  to  descend  the 
stairs,  he  beheld  Madame  de  Chazeul  stand- 
ing a  few  steps  down,  with  one  of  her  men 
a  little  behind  her.  The  boy's  heart  sunk, 
fearing  she  might  have  heard  too  much  ;  but  it 
had  happened  otherwise.  All  that  had  caught 
her  ear  was,  "  I  cannot,  and  will  not  for  any 
one  ;"  and  as  he  approached  she  asked,  "  What 
was  it  she  wanted  you  to  do,  Philip  ?" 

"  To  let  her  out,"  replied  the  boy  readily. 

Madame  de  Chazeul  put  her  hand  approv- 
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ingly  upon  his  shoulder,  saying,  "  You  are  a 
good  lad — an  excellent  lad  !  That  is  the  way 
I  love  to  be  served ;  and  if  you  behave  so, 
you  shall  have  more  advancement  than  you 
think  of.  There's  a  gold  crown  for  you,  Philip. 
— Did  she  take  the  soup  ?" 

"  No,"  answered  the  page ;  "  and  I  do  not 
think  she  will  till  she  is  very  hungry ;  for  she 
seemed  afraid  of  something/' 

"  Then  she  shall  be  hungry  enough,"  mut- 
tered Madame  de  Chazeul.  ''But  come, 
Phihp,  give  me  the  key." 

The  boy  delivered  it  unwiUingly,  and  his 
mistress  proceeded,  "Now  run,  wash  your  face 
and  hands,  and  put  on  your  gay  satin  pour- 
point  as  quick  as  may  be  ;  for  the  marriage 
is  to  take  place  in  ten  minutes,  and  I  shall 
want  all  my  people  with  me  in  the  hall." 

Philip  thought  to  himself,  "  I  will  contrive 
to  slip  away,  however,"  and  proceeded  to  his 
own  chamber,  while  Madame  de  Chazeul  re- 
tired to  put  the  key  by,  and  then  sought  her 
brother  the    Count,    to    speak   with   him   once 
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more  before  the  last  trial  of  his  resolution  with 
Rose  d'Albret. 

The  Count  was  in  a  different  frame  of  mind, 
however,  from  that  in  which  his  sister  ex- 
pected to  find  him.  He  had  employed  the 
time  during  her  absence  in  working  himself 
up  to  the  necessary  pitch  of  determination,  and 
had,  as  is  not  uncommon,  gone  even  beyond 
the  point.  He  talked  loud  and  high  of  the 
privileges  and  power  of  guardians,  and  spoke 
angrily  of  those  who  ventured  to  oppose  them. 

"  I  have  always  understood,  Jacqueline,"  he 
said,  in  a  sharp  tone,  as  if  the  Marchioness 
herself  had  been  one  of  those  who  sought  to 
prevent  him  from  exercising  his  proper  autho* 
rity,  "  I  have  always  understood,  that  a  guar- 
dian stands  exactly  in  the  position  of  a  parent ; 
and  who  ever  heard  of  a  daughter  daring  to 
object  to  the  man  whom  her  father  has  chosen 
for  her?" 

"  Never  that  I  have  heard  of,"  replied  Ma- 
dame de  Chazeul;  "nor  of  a  ward  objecting 
either,  when  her  guardian  has  provided  for 
her  a  suitable  alliance." 
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"  Never  !  never  ! "  cried  the  Count  vehe- 
mently. "  I  have  suffered  myself  to  be  set 
at  nought  by  this  girl  too  long,  Jacqueline  ; 
and  I  will  do  it  no  longer.  Even  if  I  had  not 
sworn  as  I  have,  I  would  not  suffer  this  to 
go  on  another  hour.  The  notary  has  arrived, 
and  the  contract  is  drawn  up  correctly,  except 
the  names. — I  will  go  to  her  at  once. — I  have 
seen  Chazeul,  too,  and  spoken  to  him  seriously 
on  his  conduct" 

"What  did  he  say?"  demanded  the  Mar- 
chioness, with  an  eager  look.  "  He  was  peni- 
tent, I  am  sure." 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  Count.  "  I  have  no- 
thing to  find  fault  with  in  his  demeanour.  He 
expressed  his  sorrow  for  what  he  had  done, 
assured  me  that  he  had  never  considered  it 
in  the  light  of  an  insult  to  me,  and  that  he 
had  no  bad  intentions  at  all ;  but  merely  wished 
to  speak  to  Rose  in  private  for  a  short  time, 
to  persuade  her  to  yield  calmly  to  all  our 
wishes  this  day,  as  he  had  every  reason  to 
believe,   that  her  inclinations  were   really  not 
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opposed  to  him,  and  he  knew  that,  if  she  did 
attempt  to  resist,  it  would  give  me  pain." 

"  Persuasions  are  all  in  vain,  my  dear  bro- 
ther," said  Madame  de  Chazeul ;  "  when  a  wo- 
man's vanity  is  engaged  in  a  particular  course, 
you  may  argue  till  you  expire  without  moving 
her.  Firmness  is  the  only  thing  under  such 
circumstances,  and  she  will  at  her  heart  feel 
obhged  to  you  for  forcing  her  to  that,  which 
she  does  not  choose  to  admit  that  she  wishes. 
If  I  were  you,  I  would  neither  attempt  to 
use  any  solicitations,  nor  listen  to  any  replies, 
but  assume  at  once  the  tone  of  authority.  Tell 
her  that  she  must  submit,  and  that  you  will 
not  suffer  her  to  say  one  word,  in  regard  to 
your  right  of  disposing  of  her  hand  as  you 
think  fit." 

"  Such  is  the  course  I  intend  to  pursue," 
answered  Monsieur  de  Liancourt.  "  She  has 
offended  me  enough  by  resisting  my  commands ; 
and,  indeed,  I  do  not  propose  to  suffer  any- 
thing further  to  be  said  upon  the  subject.  If 
she  will  not  sign,  I  will  put  the  pen  in  her 
hand,   and   guide  it   by  force  over   the  paper. 
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If  she  says  "  no  "  at  the  altar,  I  will  say  "  yes  " 
for  her.  I  will  not  be  thwarted  and  conquered 
by  the  obstinacy  of  my  own  ward,  in  my  own 
chateau." 

"  Well  then,  go  to  her,  Anthony,"  cried  the 
Marchioness,  who  knew  well  that,  as  long  as 
this  mood  lasted,  all  was  secure,  and  that  any 
opposition  on  the  part  of  Rose  would  but  drive 
him  to  violence,  though  she  had  seen  such  fits  in 
full  force  in  the  morning,  and  pass  away  before 
nightfall.  "  I  will  wait  for  you  in  the  hall,"  she 
added,  and  we  will  have  as  many  of  the  people 
gathered  together  as  possible,  to  overawe  her  by 
the  crowd." 

"  Few  or  many,  it  will  be  the  same  to  me," 
replied  the  Count ;  '*■  but  yet,  the  more  the 
better ;  for  I  am  quite  firm  and  resolute,  and 
am  sure  that  I  have  every  right  to  do  as  I 
am  doing.  Therefore  there  cannot  be  too 
many  witnesses,  and  I  care  not  who  they  may 
be.  They  shall  see  me  act  the  part  that 
becomes  me,  without  the  slightest  wavering  or 
hesitation,  for  there  is  nothing  so  contemptible 
as  a  man  who  suffers  himself  to  be  influenced 
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by  a  little  resistance  to  his  authority. — Now, 
Jacqueline,  let  us  proceed,  for  the  sooner  it 
is  done,  the  less  painful  will  it  be :"  and  thus 
saying  he  led  the  Marchioness  from  the  room. 

She  was  now  satisfied ;  for  a  few  hours  she 
could  calculate  upon  her  brother's  firmness ;  all 
those  whom  she  feared  were  in  her  power ;  and 
the  moment  of  her  triumph  seemed  at  hand. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Parting  with  his  sister  at  the  bottom  of  the 
stairs  which  led  up  to  the  apartments  of  Rose 
d'Albret  and  the  priest,  Monsieur  de  Liancourt 
mounted  in  haste.  It  might  be  that,  as  he 
said,  he  was  anxious  to  have  a  painful  scene 
over  as  speedily  as  possible ;  it  might  be  that, 
like  a  certain  stage  hero,  of  the  name  of  Acres, 
he  began  to  feel  his  courage  oozing  out  of  the 
tips  of  his  fingers.  It  were  vain  to  deny  that, 
ere  he  came  to  the  first  landing,  his  heart  beat 
quick  and  his  breath  began  to  fail ;  but  finding 
the  man  Martin  sitting  there  in  an  idle  attitude, 
he  found  an  excuse  in  that  fact  to  pause  for 
an  instant,  asking  his  sister's  servant,  why  he 
did  not  go  and  join  the  rest  in  the  hall,  and 
ordering  him  to  do  so. 
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The  man  obeyed  without  reply ;  for,  in  the 
first  place,  he  was  tired  of  his  post;  in  the  next 
place,  he  never  knew  how  far  any  one  was 
trusted  by  the  Marchioness,  so  that  one  in- 
discreet friend  might  do  much  mischief  by 
chattering  to  another ;  and,  in  the  third  place, 
he  could  not  well  refuse  or  neglect  to  obey  the 
orders  of  Monsieur  de  Liancourt  in  his  own 
house. 

As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  the  Count  resumed 
the  ascent,  and,  in  a  moment  or  two,  reached 
the  door  of  the  anteroom.  He  gave  a  gentle 
knock,  and,  entering,  found  Blanchette  sitting 
with  a  pale  cheek,  a  clouded  countenance,  and 
some  piece  of  female  apparel  lying  on  her 
knee,  apparently  scarcely  touched. 

"  Well,  Blanchette,"  he  said,  as  he  went  into 
the  room,  "is  your  mistress  ready  to  accom- 
pany me  ?  " 

"  I  am  sure,  sir,*'  replied  the  maid,  "  I  do  not 
know.  I  got  all  her  things  ready,  and  told  her 
what  Madame  de  Chazeul  said ;  but  she  an- 
swered me,  as  bold  as  a  lion,  that  she  would 
put   on    no    other    things    than    her    ordinary 
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clothes,  as  the  idea  of  forcing  her  to  a  cere- 
mony with  a  man  she  hates,  was  quite  vain  and 
fooHsh/^ 

"  She  shall  learn  that  it  is  not  so,"  answered 
the  Count,  in  a  sharp  and  angry  tone ;  "  whether 
dressed  as  becomes  a  bride,  or  like  a  wander- 
ing vagrant  as  she  returned  hither,  she  shall 
be  wedded  this  day,  if  my  name  be  De  Lian- 
court.     Go,  tell  her  I  am  waiting  for  her." 

The  maid  went  into  the  inner  chamber ;  and 
the  Count  could  hear  the  murmur  of  voices 
speaking  for  some  moments  ;  but  yet  Rose 
d'Albret  did  not  appear." 

"  She  mocks  me,"  he  said,  at  length ;  "  she 
will  not  even  come  forth  to  speak  with  me. 
Then  I  must  seek  her,"  and,  advancing  to  the 
door  of  her  chamber,  he  entered  without  ce- 
remony. 

Rose  was  seated  at  the  very  farthest  part 
of  the  room,  with  her  hands  clasped  over  her 
eyes,  and  the  bitter  tears  rolUng  down  her 
cheeks.  The  moment  she  heard  his  step,  how- 
ever, she  dried  them  hastily,  rose  from  her  seat, 
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and,  advancing  a  step  or  two  towards  him,  cast 
herself  at  his  feet,  clasping  his  knees. 

He  felt  his  resolution  begin  to  waver;  but, 
making  an  effort,  he  exclaimed,  "  How  now  ! 
how  now  !  No  more  of  this  !  You  know  my 
determination.  I  announced  it  to  you  the  day 
before  yesterday;  I  have  solemnly  sworn  to 
keep  it ;  and  I  insist  upon  obedience.'' 

"  Hear  me,  hear  me,  sir  !"  cried  Rose ;  *'  if 
you  have  no  pity,  if  you  have  no  regard  for  me, 
hear  me  for  my  father's  sake,  hear  me  for  the 
memory  of  your  dead  friend,  and  have  some 
compassion  on  his  child." 

"  It  is  no  use  hearing,"  answered  the  Count ; 
"the  matter  is  determined.  It  is  to  be  done. 
Rise,  and  follow  me  !  I  command,  I  insist."" 

"  Not  till  you  have  heard  me,"  answered 
Rose ;  "  that,  at  least,  I  may  require.  Would 
you.  Monsieur  de  Liancourt,  not  only  break 
your  contract  with  my  father,  by  which  my 
hand  was  promised  to  Louis  de  Montigni — '* 

"  Pshaw  !  that  contract,  if  it  referred  to  him 
at  all,  is  at  an  end  by  his  death,"  cried  Monsieur 
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de  Liancourt ;  "  talk  not  to  me  of  that  any 
more." 

"  But  he  Hves,  he  lives  !"  exclaimed  Rose, 
vehemently.  "  You  have  been  deceived,  indeed 
you  have,  by  the  tale  they  invented  to  deceive 
me ;  and  I  have  more  wrongs,  more  deceits  to 
tell  you  of,  from  which  I  know  your  noble  mind 
will  shrink  with  horror — schemes  which  none 
but  the  basest  of  men  could  conceive  or  exe- 
cute." 

"  It  is  all  in  vain,  Rose,  it  is  all  in  vain," 
answered  the  Count.  "  Nothing  you  can  say 
will  make  the  least  difference.  I  know  all  that 
has  taken  place ;  Chazeul's  folly,  which  has 
compromised  your  character,  and  all  the  rest. 
But  he  is  sorry  for  it,  is  willing  to  do  all  that  is 
right  to  justify  your  fame,  by  wedding  you  this 
moment,  and — " 

*'  Is  willing,  you  mean  to  say,  sir,"  cried 
Rose,  *'  to  profit  by  his  villany,  to  gain  the  very 
object  he  had  in  view,  by  the  very  means  he 
employed.  Why  did  he  come  here,  but  to  in- 
jure my  reputation,  with  the  hope  of  forcing 
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me  to  marry  him,  and  inducing  you  to  drive 
me  to  such  a  course  ?  But  I  heard  it  all  be- 
forehand and  escaped  the  snare.  Helen  de  la 
Tremblade  was  sent  by  good  father  Walter 
to  tell  me  of  the  base  treachery,  to  warn  me 
of  my  danger,  and  show  me  the  means  of 
escaping  from  it." 

"  She  came  here  because  she  wants  to  marry 
him  herself,"  replied  the  Count.  "  Once  more 
I  say,  Mademoiselle  d' Albret,  I  command  you, 
as  your  guardian,  to  rise  and  follow  me,  without 
farther  words,  to  give  your  hand  to  Monsieur 
de  Chazeul,  for  whom  I  have  long  destined  you, 
and  to  forget  Louis  de  Montigni,  who  misled 
you  to  quit  this  house,  and  has  since  paid  for 
some  other  imprudence  with  his  life." 

"  He  is  living !  Indeed,  indeed,  he  is  living  !" 
cried  Rose.  "  Give  me  but  an  hour  and  a 
patient  hearing,  and  I  will  show  you,  sir,  that 
he  is  living,  and  that  it  is  you  who  have  been 
deceived,  not  I." 

"  Thank  God  !  I  am  not  so  easily  deceived, 
Mademoiselle  d' Albret,"  replied  the  Count.  "  I 
cannot  grant  your  request.     The  contract  lies 
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ready  for  signature;  every  one  is  waiting  for 
you  in  the  hall ;  they  cannot  be  disappointed ; 
my  word  shall  not  be  broken,  and  I  insist  that 
this  vain,  this  stupid,  resistance  cease  instantly." 

"  The  contract  may  lie  there,  sir,  for  ever," 
replied  Rose,  rising  and  seating  herself  again. 
'*  I  will  never  sign  it,  so  help  me  God  !  You 
refuse  to  hear  reason  and  truth ;  you  listen  to 
falsehood  and  wrong;  you  may  kill  me,  place 
me  in  a  convent,  do  aught  with  me  you  like ; 
but  make  me  the  wife  of  Nicholas  de  Chazeul, 
of  so  base,  so  bad,  so  contemptible  a  being,  you 
never  shall,  while  I  have  breath." 

"  Now  listen  to  me.  Rose  d'Albret,"  replied 
the  Count,  advancing  angrily  towards  her.  "  I 
am  your  guardian ;  am  I  not  ?  You  are  my 
ward  ;  is  it  not  so  ?  By  the  power  given  me  by 
the  law,  I  have  promised  your  hand  to  Nicholas 
de  Chazeul—" 

"  In  violation  of  the  contract  from  which 
your  only  power  is  derived,"  replied  Rose. 
"  That  contract,  in  which  you  are  named  my 
guardian,  promises  my  hand  to  De  Mon- 
tigni.^' 
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"  The  girl  will  drive  me  mad  !''  exclaimed 
Monsieur  de  Liancourt.  "  Once  more  I  tell 
you  he  is  dead;  and  if  you  refuse  yourself  to 
sign  the  marriage  contract,  I  will  sign  it  for 
you.  Rise,  and  come  with  me  without  another 
word,  or  you  will  compel  me  to  force  you." 

"  Never  !"  answered  Rose.  "  Louis  de  Mon- 
tigni  is  not  dead.  I  have  offered  to  prove  it 
to  you ;  but  you  will  not  even  hear  in  what  the 
proof  consists,  although  you  know  that,  until 
he  has  resigned  his  claim  to  the  succession  of 
De  Liancourt,  not  even  a  doubt  can  exist  that 
he  is  the  person  specified  in  the  contract." 

The  Count  seemed  not  shaken  — no  not  in 
the  least — but  embarrassed  ;  for  his  own  doubts 
of  De  Montigni's  death  were  strong  upon  the 
side  of  Rose  d'Albret ;  and  the  certainty  that, 
if  his  nephew  still  lived,  he  was  committing  a 
gross  violation  of  the  contract  with  her  father, 
left  him  but  little  to  say  in  his  own  defence. 
He  was  not  shaken,  for  he  had  before  made 
up  his  mind  to  overleap  his  own  doubts  upon 
that  score,  to  take  advantage  of  the  bare  re- 
port which  had  reached  him,  in  order  to  justify   ^ 
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the  course  to  which  he  had  been  led  by  others, 
and  resolutely  to  believe  that  report  true,  in 
despite  of  all  that  could  be  said  to  prove  it  false. 
The  combat  of  weak  people  is  with  themselves, 
more  than  with  any  external  things.  They  wish 
to  convince  themselves  they  are  acting  right, 
while  they  know  they  are  acting  wrong;  and 
their  labours  for  that  object  are  not  light.  But 
Monsieur  de  Liancourt  had  no  reply  ready,  no 
reason  to  assign  for  not  listening  to  the  proofs 
Rose  offered,  and  he  paused,  for  a  full  minute, 
in  painful  hesitation  as  to  what  he  should  say. 

"  This  is  all  an  artifice  to  gain  time,"  he  an- 
swered at  length,  "  and  I  will  not  yield  to  it.  It 
is  ascertained,  beyond  all  doubt,  that  Louis  de 
Montigni  is  no  more,  and  has  justly  paid  for 
insulting  a  prince  like  the  Duke  of  Nemours."" 

"  Oh  !  sir,"  cried  Rose,  in  a  tone  of  mingled 
indignation  and  grief,  "  how  can  you  suffer  your 
own  nature  to  be  thus  changed  by  the  base  coun- 
sels of  others,  so  to  speak  of  your  sister's  son  ? 
He  is  not  dead  !  he  will  yet  live  to  shame  those 
who  calumniate  him.  Were  he  indeed  laid  in 
the  tomb,  I  still  say,  nothing  should  ever  lead 
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me  to  marry  Nicholas  de  Chazeul ;  but,  as  long 
as  Louis  de  Montigni  lives,  I  shall  regard  him 
as  my  husband.  Show  me  that  he  is  indeed, 
gone;  and  I  am  willing  to  resign  everything 
that  this  man  really  covets — my  wealth,  my 
lands — and  to  retire  to  a  life  of  seclusion  and 
prayer ;  but  I  am  not  willing,  and  never  shall 
I  be  wiUing,  to  wed  one  whom  I  so  much 
despise  and  abhor." 

"You  will  have  no  choice,"  replied  the  Count. 
"You  shall  be  his  wife  this  day  ere  noon. 
These  are  all  evasions  and  affectations. — I  know 
right  well  which  way  your  mind  inclines.  You 
would  save  your  credit.  Rose,  appear  reluctant, 
and  only  yield  to  force ;  but  force  shall  not  be 
wanting,  and  perhaps  more  than  you  expect  or 
like. — Yes,  you  may  weep  ! — We  are  prepared 
for  such  things  ;  but  you  had  better  dry  your 
eyes ;  and,  as  you  must  appear  before  a  large 
assembly  of  witnesses,  look  your  best." 

"  Sir,  you  are  ungenerous  and  unkind," 
replied  Rose  d'Albret;  *'  but  I  know  whence 
your  impulses  are  derived;  and  shame  upon 
them   who   fill  a  noble   mind   with   such  b«ise 
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suspicions.  Use  what  force  you  like;  the 
power  has  not  yet  appeared  on  earth  that  shall 
make  ray  hand  or  my  tongue  so  belie  my  heart, 
as  to  promise  aught  like  love,  attachment,  or 
obedience,  towards  Nicholas  de  Chazeul." 

"  Oh,  is  it  so  ?  "  exclaimed  the  Count.  "  This 
is  carrying  the  matter  too  far,  Mademoiselle 
d'Albret.  Will  you,  or  will  you  not  accompany 
me,  in  obedience  to  my  commands,  quietly  and 
decently?" 

Rose  was  silent ;  her  mind  agitated  with  many 
conflicting  thoughts.  She  feared  to  yield  the 
least  point,  lest  it  should  be  accepted  as  a  pro- 
mise of  farther  compliance  ;  and  yet  she  natur- 
ally shrunk,  with  all  a  woman's  timidity,  from 
driving  those  who  oppressed  her  to  have  re- 
course to  violence. — She  dreaded  the  moment 
when  it  was  to  begin ;  she  would  fain  have 
procrastinated :  every  minute  seemed  something 
gained  ere  the  actual  struggle  commenced. 

She  was  silent ;  but,  after  waiting  a  few  mo- 
ments, the  Count  seized  her  by  the  wrist,  ex- 
claiming,   "  Come,  I  insist. — Not  one  moment 
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"  Well,  sir,  well,"  cried  Rose  d'Albret, 
trying  to  withdraw  her  hand,  "  I  will  go  with 
you  to  the  hall :  but  remember,  it  is  but  to 
refuse  most  resolutely  to  do  that  which  would 
be  equally  against  my  duty  and  my  heart." 

"  Duty!"  cried  the  Count  with  a  scoff,  un- 
loosing her  arm.  "  Talk  not  of  duty,  after  all 
that  you  have  done  !  As  to  the  course  you  in- 
tend to  pursue,  be  it  what  it  may,  mine  is  deter- 
mined. We  shall  see  what  is  your  conduct, 
and  I  will  answer  for  it,  I  will  match  it. — Go 
on.  Mademoiselle.  You  know  your  way  to  the 
hall,  I  think." 

With  a  slow  step  and  trembling  limbs,  Rose 
d'Albret  proceeded  through  the  anteroom,  and 
down  the  stairs.  She  felt  at  every  moment 
as  if  she  should  faint;  but  yet,  remembering 
that  if  such  a  weakness  overcame  her,  they 
might  take  advantage  of  her  insensibility,  to 
proceed  rapidly  in  whatever  course  they  thought 
fit,  she  nerved  her  heart  to  the  best  of  her 
power,  and  paused  for  a  moment  before  enter- 
ing the  hall,  to  make  one  more  appeal  to  the 
Count  de  Liancourt. 
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But  he  would  not  hear  her  speak,  and  throw- 
ing open  the  door  violently,  he  waved  her  to  go 
in. 

All  seemed  confusion,  and  dim  indistinctness 
to  her  sight.  There  was  a  crowd  of  faces,  some 
of  which  appeared  strange,  and  some  familiar  ; 
but  they  were  almost  all  those  of  men.  There 
was  wine,  and  meat,  and  laughter,  and  flowers, 
and  everything  the  most  dissonant  to  all  the 
feelings  of  her  heart ;  while,  through  the  whole 
mass  of  misty  images  was  seen,  in  terrible  pro- 
minence, like  some  colossal  statue  in  an  east- 
ern temple,  the  tall  rigid  form,  and  stern  sar- 
castic features  of  Madame  de  Chazeul. 

She  was  leaning  upon  a  table  just  opposite 
the  door ;  her  complexion,  where  not  besmear- 
ed with  rouge,  was  unusually  pale;  there  was 
an  expression  of  weariness,  and  even  of  pain 
in  her  face.  But  when  Rose  appeared,  that 
harsh  countenance  hghted  up  with  a  look  of 
scornful  triumph;  and  the  poor  girl's  eyes 
grew  dim,  her  head  turned  giddy  with  the 
thought  of  all  she  was  to  encounter  in  that 
hall. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Helen  de  la  Tremblade  sat  alone  in  the 
priest's  room ;  and  sad  and  terrible  were  the 
thoughts  that  crossed  her  mind.  It  may  seem 
that  to  have  found  one  even  out  of  many,  though 
but  a  mere  boy,  sincerely  attached,  and  willing 
to  risk  all  and  sacrifice  all,  for  her  happiness 
and  deliverance,  might  well  have  brought  cheer- 
ing consolation  to  her  heart.  He  could  have  no 
concealed  motive.  He  had  no  dark  treachery 
to  practise.  There,  in  his  young  enthusiasm, 
he  had  stood  before  her,  a  friend  indeed.  But 
what  was  the  errand  on  which  he  had  been 
sent .?  —  the  errand  which  he  had  refused  to 
fulfil  ? — To  bear  her  poison  ! — to  consign  her  to 
the  grave  at  the  mandate  of  one  who  had  pro- 
mised with  specious  and  sweet-spoken  words,  to 
guard,  protect,  cherish,  watch  over   her. — To 
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consign  her  to  the  dark  and  silent  grave  !  Such 
had  been  the  command  of  the  Marchioness  de 
Chazeul,  after  having  neglected,  abandoned,  ill- 
treated  her. 

There  were  glimpses  of  some  of  the  darkest 
realities  of  earth  breaking  on  the  mind  of  one 
who  had  lived  her  youth  as  in  a  dream ;  and 
oh,  how  cold,  and  more  cold,  grew  her  heart,  as 
proof  after  proof  was  given  of  what  human 
beings  can  become,  when  Godless,  and  heart- 
less, they  give  themselves  up  to  the  mastery  of 
strong  passion.  It  was  more  than  even  the 
kindness  of  the  poor  boy  could  compensate, 
though  she  had  found  some  relief  in  every  word 
he  spoke. 

She  sat  and  gazed  upon  the  poisoned  drink, 
with  thoughts,  almost  approaching  to  madness, 
flashing  through  her  brain.  She  asked  herself, 
'*  Shall  I  drink  it? — Then  pain,  and  anguish, 
and  remorse,  and  shame,  will  be  all  over.  I 
shall  be  delivered  from  all  this  weight,  this 
intolerable  burden.  I  shall  be  free. — They 
cannot  say  I  did  it. — It  is  no  fault  of  mine.  They 
sent  it  to  me.     They  are  murderers,  not  I. — 
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Oh,  how  I  long  to  be  at  rest !  —  But  Rose, 
dear,  good  Rose,  —  I  must  not  leave  her  to 
struggle  on  unaided.  And  yet  it  were  a  plea- 
sant thing  to  die  ;  but  for  the  terrible  world 
beyond  the  grave.  —  Oh  no,  I  must  not,  dare 
not,  die,  with  all  my  sins  upon  my  head.  I 
must  have  time  for  penitence  and  prayer.- — 
The  boy  said  he  would  soon  be  here.  I  will 
see,"  and  opening  the  window,  she  looked  down 
to  the  bottom  of  the  deep  corridor,  or  passage, 
between  the  chateau  and  the  walls. 

There  was  nobody  there,  however.  All  was 
solitary  ;  and  even  on  the  ramparts,  the  scanty 
watch  had  dwindled  away  to  nothing ;  every 
one  who  dared,  hurrying  away  to  witness  the 
gay  wedding  of  Mademoiselle  d'Albret,  and  all 
making  their  own  comments  upon  the  decency 
and  propriety  which  their  noble  lord  and  mas- 
ter displayed  in  burying  his  brother,  and  mar- 
rying his  nephew  on  the  selfsame  morning. 

The  eye  of  Helen  de  la  Tremblade  ran 
along  the  wall  towards  the  chapel,  in  which 
she  had  found  her  uncle,  on  her  first  arrival, 
not    many  hours    before ;    and    she   examined 
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every  prominent  point,  attentively.  First  came 
a  large  mass  of  masonry  containing  some  of 
the  best  rooms  in  the  chateau,  projecting  from 
the  rest  of  the  building ;  then  appeared  a 
round  tower  with  a  turret  fastened  to  its  side ; 
and  then  the  roof  of  the  chapel,  built  against 
the  walls,  was  seen  with  part  of  one  win- 
dow, peeping  out  from  behind  the  tower.  But 
all  the  way  down,  neither  on  the  walls,  nor 
between  them  and  the  chateau,  could  Helen 
descry  any  one. 

As  her  eye  strayed  casually,  however,  to 
some  low  trees  and  bushes,  which  ran  down 
the  slope  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  chapel, 
she  thought  she  saw  something  move  amongst 
the  grey  branches,  but  could  not  distinguish 
what ;  and,  as  she  was  gazing  more  eagerly 
to  trace  the  object  as  it  proceeded,  she  heard 
high  tones  speaking  in  the  adjacent  room ;  and 
turned  to  listen.  She  recognized  the  voices 
of  Monsieur  de  Liancourt  and  Rose  d* Albret ; 
but  she  could  not  catch  the  words  that  were 
uttered,  though  some  of  them  were  spoken  loud 
and  in  apparent  anger. 
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"  He  has  come  to  take  her,'*  said  Helen  to 
herself,  "  and  she  will  not  go. — Oh,  that  I  could 
aid  her ! "' 

Her  first  impulse  was  to  approach  nearer 
the  door,  in  order  to  push  back  the  lock  with 
the  dagger  which  the  boy  had  left  with  her; 
but  then  she  reflected,  that  singly,  she  could  do 
nothing  to  prevent  the  Count  from  dragging 
poor  Rose  to  the  altar. 

"  No  !  she  said,  re-seating  herself  near  the 
window,  and  a  look  of  dark  and  gloomy  de- 
termination coming  over  her  face.  No !  I 
will  let  them  take  her  away — and  then  I  will 
confront  them  all. — Ay,  in  the  hall,  amidst 
menials  and  soldiers  and  friends ;  and  they 
shall  hear  truth, — Hark,  how  loud  he  speaks  ! 
He  is  threatening  her. — Poor  Rose  !  'Tis  all 
silent  now — she  must  be  gone  ! — Hark,  the 
door  bangs  to  !— They  have  dragged  her  away. 
Now,  boy,  now  ;  for  I  must  follow  soon." 

She  ran  hastily  to  the  window  again,  and  gazed 
out.  The  page  was  not  yet  there;  and  Helen 
hesitated  whether  to  wait  or  hurry  away  to  the 
hall. 
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At  that  moment,  the  sound  of  a  hunting 
horn  reached  her  ear,  and  she  looked  up  from 
the  passage  between  the  walls,  on  which  her 
eyes  had  been  bent,  to  the  undulating  country 
straight  before  her,  beyond  the  defences  of  the 
chateau.  There  was  a  large  party  of  horsemen 
issuing  from  the  nearest  wood,  distant  about 
half  a  mile;  and  Helen,  with  her  quick  fancy 
cried,  "  It  may  be  De  Montigni !" 

But  just  then,  from  the  bushes  beyond  the 
chapel,  a  man  on  foot  darted  forth,  and  ran 
round,  as  if  he  perceived  her  at  the  window. 
She  instantly  recognized  Estoc,  and  stretched 
her  head  farther  forward,  in  order  that  he 
might  certainly  see  her.  The  old  soldier  paused 
immediately  opposite,  and  came  as  near  to  the 
wall  as  he  could,  without  losing  sight  of  her; 
and  then  he  raised  his  voice,  and  pointed  with 
his  hand  to  the  party  of  horseman — still  advan- 
cing. 

But  the  distance  rendered  most  of  his  words 
indistinct,  and  Helen  caught  only  the  few  last, 
*«  —  The  postern  a  little  to  your  right  — 
before   they  can   arrive;  for  they  have  barred 
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us  out  by  the  chapel,"  was  all  that  she  could 
distinguish. 

"Then  these  are  enemies  coming,"  she 
thought;  ''and  all  depends  upon  Estoc  getting 
in  first." 

She  tried  to  make  him  hear  in  vain  : 
her  weaker  voice  was  lost  in  air ;  but  just 
as  she  was  about  to  withdraw,  force  back  the 
lock,  run  down  and  open  the  postern,  she 
saw  the  figure  of  the  page  coming  round  the 
square  tower.  He  had  a  heavy  basket  on  his 
arm,  and  was  proceeding,  with  his  eyes  cast 
down,  to  wind  up,  with  boyish  habits,  a  quantity 
of  string  upon  a  piece  of  wood ;  but  Helen 
called  aloud,  "Philip!  Philip!" 

The  boy  looked  up.  ''  Run  round,  without 
a  moment's  delay,"  cried  Helen,  "  and  open  the 
first  postern  to  the  west ;  show  yourself  beyond, 
and  you  will  find  Estoc. — Run,  Phihp,  run,  if 
you  would  save  us  alL" 

The  boy  threw  down  the  basket,  and  sped 
forward  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Helen  saw  the 
postern  unlocked  and  pushed  open  ;  and  then 
withdrawing  from  the  window,  she  murmured, 
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"  Now  then,  to  stop  them  till  help  arrives  ! 
I  will  at  least  do  that,  if  it  cost  my  life  or  that 
of  others.— He  said  my  uncle  was  in  the  room 
at  the  bottom  of  the  great  staircase.  Perhaps 
I  can  set  him  free  too;"  and,  hastening  to  the 
door  which  led  out  at  once  at  the  top  of  the 
stairs,  she  easily  forced  back  the  lock  with  the 
well-tempered  blade  of  the  boy's  poniard,  and 
threw  it  open.  She  started,  however,  on  seeing 
the  maid,  Blanchette,  straight  before  her ;  but 
resolved  to  pass  at  all  risks,  she  grasped  the 
dagger  firmly  in  her  hand,  and  gazed  upon 
the  girl's  countenance  for  an  instant. 

It  was  as  pale  as  death ;  but  Blanchette, 
seeing  her  thus  pause  and  look  at  her.  ex- 
claimed, "  Pass  on,  Mademoiselle  Helen — pass 
on  to  the  hall.  You  may  see  things  there 
that  you  do  not  expect. — I  wont  stop  you."*' 

"Woe  to  those  who  try!"  vehemently  cried 
Helen;  and  darting  on  without  another  word, 
she  descended  that  flight  of  stairs,  and  passed 
through  the  corridor  below.  An  old  man  met 
her  as  she  went,  but  started  back  as  if  she 
had  been   a  spectre  ;    and  Helen  hurried    for- 
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ward,  reached  the  foot  of  the  great  staircase, 
and  rushed  towards  the  chamber,  which  the  boy 
had  mentioned  as  her  uncle's  place  of  confine- 
ment. 

The  door  was  locked,  and  the  key  had  been 
taken  out;  the  lock  too  was  in  the  inside. 
Helen  shook  the  door  wildly,  and  exclaimed, 
'*  Are  you  there  ?  are  you  there  ?  " 

"  I  am,"  replied  the  voice  of  her  uncle  from 
within.     "  Is  that  you,  Helen  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  cried  the  girl,  "  How  can  I  let  you 
out  quickly  ?  " 

"  Run  up  the  passage,"  cried  the  priest, 
and  take  the  key  out  of  the  last  door  on  the 
right  hand.     It  fits  this  lock." 

Helen  flew  rather  than  ran,  returned  with 
the  key,  unlocked  the  door,  and  threw  it  open. 

"  Quick,  quick  !"  she  cried.  **  There  is  not 
a  minute  to  spare.  They  are  now  forcing  her 
to  the  marriage  ;  but  I  will  confront  them  all. 
I  will  stop  them  or  die !"  and  with  her  whole 
frame  thrilling  with  excitement,  her  eyes  flash- 
ing with  unnatural  light,  and  the  wildness  al- 
most of  insanity  in  her  look,  she  darted  away. 
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up  the  great  staircase,  through  the  corridor  at 
the  top,  and  reached  the  door  of  the  hall. 
Before  it,  stood  the  man  Martin,  who  as  soon 
as  he  beheld  her,  exclaimed  *'  Ah,  Mademoiselle 
Helen  !  you  cannot  pass  here/* 

"  Stand  back,  or  I  will  stab  you  to  the 
heart !"  exclaimed  Helen,  raising  the  dagger ; 
and  as  he  retreated  a  step  to  avoid  the  blow 
that  seemed  ready  to  descend,  she  darted  for- 
ward, and,  before  he  could  stop  her,  was  in  the 
midst  of  the  hall. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

All  had  been  prepared  in  the  great  hall  of 
the  Chateau  de  Marzay  for  the  marriage  of 
Rose  d'Albret  with  Nicholas  de  Chazeul,  as 
far  as  the  time  and  circumstances  would  admit. 
A  few  of  such  flowers,  as  the  early  season  of 
the  year  afforded,  had  been  gathered  to  strew 
the  floor,  or  to  form  into  nosegays.  Various 
old  banners  and  decorations  had  been  brought 
forth,  to  give  an  appearance  of  splendor  and 
gaiety  to  the  scene ;  and  if  friends  and  rela- 
tions had  not  been  summoned  to  honour  the 
occasion,  their  places  were  filled  up  by  the 
servants  and  attendants  of  the  family,  dressed 
in  their  best  attire.  All  Madame  de  Chazeul's 
maids  were  there,  all  the  women  servants  of 
the  Chateau,  with  the  sole  exception  of  Blan- 
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chette,  who,  as  the  reader  knows,  had  remained 
in  her  mistress's  apartments. 

But  the  principal  group  in  the  room,  was  sta- 
tioned near  the  table,  in  the  midst,  on  which 
lay  the  contract  of  marriage,  neatly  tied  with 
white  riband,  and  surrounded  by  a  chaplet 
of  violets  and  snow-drops.  That  group  con- 
sisted of  the  young  Marquis  de  Chazeul, 
dressed  in  all  the  most  extravagant  finery  of 
that  extravagant  day,  of  the  Marchioness  his 
mother,  and  the  notary  public  of  the  Holy  Ro- 
man Empire,  who,  called  upon  continually  to 
deal  with  great  people,  was  conversing  fami- 
liarly with  his  two  companions,  and  giving  them 
his  advice  how  to  proceed  in  certain  cases, 
which  they  had  suggested  for  his  consideration. 

When  first  Madame  de  Chazeul  had  entered 
the  room,  she  was  followed  by  her  page ;  but 
in  the  conversation  which  succeeded,  between 
herself,  the  notary,  and  her  son,  she  did  not 
remark  that  the  boy  slipped  away  quietly  and 
quitted  the  hall,  without  attracting  the  atten- 
tion of  any  one. 

The  reader  will  have  the  kindness  to  remem- 
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ber  that,  as  I  described  this  hall  at  first,  it 
might  be  entered  by  three  different  doors ;  the 
one  communicating  with  the  great  staircase,  by 
means  of  a  short  corridor  with  deep  windows  at 
the  south  end ;  another  leading,  by  a  separate 
passage,  to  the  apartments  of  the  Count  de 
Liancourt,  and  to  those  which  Rose  d'Albret 
had  formerly  occupied;  and  the  third  on  the 
western  side,  giving  exit  to  the  walls,  by  the 
little  flying  bridge,  which  we  have  more  than 
once  already  mentioned. 

As  it  was  the  door  on  the  north  by  which 
Rose  d'Albret  and  the  Count  were  expected 
to  enter,  the  eyes  of  the  whole  party  were 
turned,  from  time  to  time,  in  that  direction; 
but  yet,  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
after  the  Marchioness  de  Chazeul  had  enter- 
ed, no  one  else  appeared;  and  she  herself 
seemed  to  be,  as  probably  she  really  was,  some- 
what anxious  and  impatient  of  the  long  delay 
which  took  place.  Every  one  remarked  that 
her  face  looked  pale,  notwithstanding  her  rouge, 
and  that  a  sort  of  sharp  and  irritable  twitching 
about  the  muscles  of  the  mouth  and  nostril  dis- 
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played  itself  in  a  manner  which  none  of  them 
had  ever  seen  before. 

At  the  end  of  that  quarter  of  an  hour,  she 
advanced  to  the  table  at  the  further  side  of  the 
hall,  where  various  refreshments  had  been  set 
out,  and  drank  a  quantity  of  water  and  some 
wine.  Then  she  sat  down  ;  and  then  she  rose 
again;  and  then  advancing  to  her  son,  she 
whispered,  "  How  long  they  are  !  I  fear  your 
uncle  has  been  fool  enough  to  let  her  argue 
with  him,  instead  of  stopping  her  at  once." 

But  just  as  she  spoke,  the  door  was  thrown 
sharply  open,  and  the  Count  de  Liancourt 
himself  appeared,  accompanied  by  poor  Rose 
d'Albret.  She  was  as  pale  as  death ;  and 
before  she  entered  she  paused,  and  put  her 
hand  twice  to  her  head,  as  if  her  brain  grew 
giddy ;  but  Monsieur  de  Liancourt  took  her 
by  the  arm,  not  quite  as  gently  as  might  be, 
and  led  her  into  the  hall.  All  parties  made 
way,  and  formed  a  circle  round  the  table,  on 
which  the  contract  lay,  leaving  sufficient  space 
for  the  principal'  parties  to  advance  and  sign 
the  document. 
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"  I  am  faint,"  said  Rose,  as  the  Count  hurried 
on ;  *'  give  me  some  water." 

"  Give  her  some  water,  give  her  some  water," 
cried  the  Count.  **  Mademoiselle  d'Albret  is 
somewhat  faint." 

"  Chazeul  instantly  sprang  to  the  other  table, 
and  fetched  a  cup  of  water;  but  when  he  brought 
it.  Rose  put  it  aside,  with  a  look  of  disgust, 
replying,  "Not  from  your  hand!"  and,  seeming 
to  recover  strength  and  courage  from  the  effort, 
she  took  a  step  forward  as  if  towards  the  table. 

The  notary  immediately  advanced  with  the 
pen  in  his  hand,  saying,  "  The  contract  has 
been  read,  mademoiselle,  by  your  guardian, 
Monsieur  de  Liancourt,  on  your  part,  and  by 
Monsieur  de  Chazeul  on  his  own.  It  is,  there- 
fore, doubtless,  unnecessary  to  read  it  over  to 
you  yourself,  as  they  are  quite  satisfied." 

"  Oh  !  quite  unnecessary,"  cried  the  Count. 
"  Point  out  where  she  is  to  sign." 

"  Stay  a  moment,"  cried  Rose  d'Albret;  "  I 
told  you,  sir,  before  I  came  hither,  that  I  did 
not  intend  to  sign  this  paper — that  nothing  shall 
ever  induce  me  to  sign  it :  and  my  only  object. 
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in  appearing  here  now,  is  to  protest  before  all 
these  witnesses,  that  I  will  never  be  the  wife  of 
Nicholas  de  Chazeul." 

Looks  of  surprise  passed  round  the  greater 
part  of  the  crowd  ;  and  many  of  them  whispered 
to  their  neighbour,  inquiring  what  would  be 
done  next,  while  Madame  de  Chazeul  stepped 
forward  with  a  flashing  eye,  and  a  quivering 
lip  to  say  something  in  a  low  tone  to  her  bro- 
ther, and  Nicholas  de  Chazeul,  stretching  out 
his  tall  form  to  its  full  height,  tossed  back 
his  head  with  a  look  of  scornful  indignation." 

"What  says  Monsieur  de  Liancourt?"  said 
the  notary,  who  had  received  his  instructions 
from  the  Marchioness.  "  Does  he  admit  of  this 
protest?  for  the  lady,  I  conceive,  must  act  by 
her  guardian." 

"  No,  I  do  not  admit  it,"  cried  the  Count. 
"  I  insist  that  the  marriage  go  forward.  Is  it 
competent  for  me  to  sign  on  her  behalf?" 

The  notary  hesitated.  "  No,"  he  said,  at 
length  ;  "  I  think  we  must  have  her  signature." 

"  That  you  shall  never  have,"  replied  Rose. 
"  I  would  rather  cut  off  my  hand." 
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"  I  would  pass  over  ceremonies,  sir,  if  I  were 
you,"  said  the  notary,  speaking  to  the  Count  in 
a  whisper.  "The  lady's  hand  can  be  guided 
over  the  paper." 

"It  shall  be  done,"  replied  the  Count;  and 
Madame  de  Chazeul  beckoned  up  one  of  her 
men,  saying  in  an  under  voice  to  her  brother, 
"  do  it  suddenly,  and  it  will  be  over  before  she 
is  aware." 

"  In  the  first  place,"  rejoined  the  notary, 
in  the  same  tone,  ''  to  make  it  all  formally 
right,  we  had  better  inquire  whether  there  be 
any  one  who  wishes  to  take  act  of.  opposition 
to  the  marriage. — You  are  sure  of  all  in  the 
hall,  I  suppose  ?  " 

The  Marchioness  nodded  her  head ;  and  the 
notary  proceeded  to  demand,  in  a  louder  voice, 
if  there  was  any  one  who  had  any  lawful  cause 
of  opposition  to  the  marriage,  between  Nicholas, 
Marquis  de  Chazeul,  and  Rose  Demoiselle 
d'Albret. 

There  was  a  sudden  noise  at  the  other  side 
of  the  hall,  even  while  he  was  speaking,  and 
the  moment  after  he  had  ceased,  a  voice,  sweet, 
and   melancholy   though    clear    and    firm,    ex- 
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claimed,  "  I  have ;  "  and,  as  the  crowd  broke 
away,  and  turned  towards  the  spot  whence 
the  sounds  issued,  Helen  de  la  Tremblade  ad- 
vanced, and  stood  directly  opposite  the  Mar- 
quis de  Chazeul  and  his  mother. 

Chazeul  turned  first  as  red  as  fire,  and  then 
as  pale  as  ashes ;  and  the  Marchioness  stood  by 
his  side,  not  with  the  rage  and  vehemence  which 
might  have  been  supposed,  not  with  the  ready 
command  of  resources  and  the  power,  as  well 
as  the  will,  to  bear  down  opposition,  but  with 
her  teeth  chattering,  her  face  pale,  her  lips  white, 
and  her  limbs  trembling. 

"  I  feel  ill,"  she  said,  "  I  feel  ill.— I  must 
have  taken  the  wrong  cup. — Chazeul,  I  feel  ill." 

But  none  attended  to  her ;  for  the  notary  had 
turned  to  Helen  de  la  Tremblade,  and  was 
inquiring  in  a  formal  but  scornful  tone,  what 
were  the  grounds  of  her  opposition,  when 
another  voice  was  heard,  exclaiming  "  These  1" 
and  father  Walter  strode  forward  and  took  her 
by  the  hand,  holding  forth  an  open  letter, 
"  These  are  the  grounds  of  her  opposition,"  he 
said,  inasmuch  as  she  is  contracted  with  Mon- 
sieur de  Chazeul,  par  paroles  defutur.** 
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The  notary  turned  and  looked  to  Monsieur 
de  Liancourt,  who  exclaimed,  in  a  furious  tone, 
"  They  are  all  in  a  conspiracy  to  stop  the  mar- 
riage. I  will  have  it  go  forward  as  I  have 
sworn." 

"  You  can  pass  over  this  objection,  sir,"  said 
the  notary.  "  If  it  be  at  all  valid,  it  may  be 
pleaded  hereafter  in  nullification." 

"  Well,  then,  pass  it  over,"  cried  the  Count. 
"  Will  you  sign,  Mademoiselle  d'Albret?" 

"  Never  !  "  answered  Rose,  firmly.  "  Never  ! 
so  help  me  God  ! " 

"  Then  thus  I  will  make  you,"  muttered  Mon- 
sieur de  Liancourt ;  and,  seizing  her  suddenly  by 
the  wrist,  he  dragged  her  forward  to  the  table  ; 
and  while  the  man,  Rene,  stood  behind  to  pre- 
vent her  escape,  he  placed  the  pen  partly  in  her 
hand,  partly  held  it  in  his  own,  and  was  actually 
running  it  over  the  paper,  before  Rose  was  well 
aware  of  what  he  was  doing. 

''  I  protest,  in  the  name  of  God,  and  the 
Holy  Catholic  Church,  against  this  violent  and 
outrageous  act !"  exclaimed  Walter  de  la  Trem- 
blade,  lifting  up  his  hands  to  Heaven. 

"Hold!"    cried  a  voice  of  thunder  at  the 
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same  moment;  and,  striding  forward  through 
the  crowd,  a  stout  short  man,  with  a  grey 
beard  and  hair,  dressed  in  a  plain  suit  of  russet 
brown,  advanced  to  the  table,  and  struck  the 
pen  out  of  Monsieur  de  Liancourfs  hand,  ex- 
claiming, "  Hold  !  H^ar  a  word  or  two  first ! — 
Parbleu  !  you  make  quick  work  of  it !" 

The  Count  laid  his  hand  upon  his  sword, 
demanding  fiercely,  "  Who  are  you,  insolent 
villain?" 

"  Why,  this  is  that  man,  Chasseron,"  cried 
Chazeul.  "  What  have  you  to  do  with  this 
affair,  sir?'* 

"  Why,  Ventre  Saint  Gris  !  I  oppose  the 
marriage,"  cried  Chasseron,  "as  the  lady's 
cousin.'" 

"  Her  cousin  ! "  exclaimed  Chazeul,  bursting 
into  a  scornful  laugh.  "  Who  ever  heard  of 
you  before?" 

"  That  will  not  avail,  unless  you  can  prove 
your  relationship,"  exclaimed  Monsieur  de  Li- 
ancourt,  looking  to  the  notary. 

But  that  worthy  officer  was  gazing  down 
upon  the  ground  somewhat  pale  in  the  face; 
and  Chasseron,  in  his  bluff  way,  replied,  "  Will 
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that  not  do?  —  Pardi,  then,  this  will!''  and, 
drawing  his  sword,  he  laid  it  naked  upon  the 
table.  Then,  taking  up  the  contract  of  mar- 
riage, he  tore  it  to  atoms. 

Chazeul  sprang  towards  him  with  fury  in 
his  countenance.  But  the  notary  darted  in  be- 
tween, holding  up  both  his  hands,  and  exclaim- 
ing, "  The  King  !  the  King  !'' 

"The  King!"  cried  Chazeul  staggering 
back. 

"  The  King  ! "  exclaimed  Monsieur  de  Li- 
ancourt,  gazing  upon  him. 

"The  King!  the  King!"  cried  many  voices 
in  the  hall ;  and  at  least  one  half  added,  "  Vive 
Henri  Quatre ! " 

"  Even  so,  my  good  friends,"  said  Henry. 
"  Monsieur  de  Liancourt,  you  will  excuse  me 
for  taking  such  liberties  in  your  chateau.  I 
have  been  obhged  to  make  it  my  halting-place 
this  morning,  with  about  a  couple  of  hundred 
of  my  friends,  who  have  just  been  hunting 
with  me  in  these  woods.  But  we  shall  all  de- 
part before  night,  and  leave  you  in  full  posses- 
sion of  your  own  again,  as  I  came  with  no^ 
hostile  intention,  but  merely  to  do  r  little  act 
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of  justice.  And  now,  my  fair  cousin,"  he  con- 
tinued, turning  to  Rose  d'Albret,  "  you  must 
prepare  for  a  journey  to-night,  for  we  intend 
to  take  you  with  us." 

"  My  lord  the  King,''  said  the  Count  de  Li- 
ancourt,  assuming  a  tone  of  dignity  for  a  last 
effort.  "  I  have  to  beg  that,  whatever  you  do, 
you  would  abstain  from  meddling  with  the 
arrangements  of  my  family/' 

"  Parbleu  ! "  exclaimed  Henry,  "  what  would 
the  man  have  ?  Without,  there  ! — Send  in  the 
captain  of  the  guard  and  a  file  of  soldiers. 
Either  as  a  friend  or  an  enemy.  Monsieur  de 
Liancourt — either  as  a  good  and  obedient  sub- 
ject, or  a  rebel  against  his  King  ! — You  shall  act 
which  character  you  please,  and  I  will  behave 
accordingly.  In  the  mean  time,  sir,  this  lady 
is  no  longer  your  ward ;  for,  let  me  tell  you, 
that  you  have  attempted  to  violate  the  contract 
with  her  father,  by  means — of  which  the  less 
we  say  the  better.  It  shall  be  my  task  to  carry 
that  contract  into  execution.  Ha  !  the  guard  ! 
— Attach  Monsieur  de  Chazeul  for  high  trea- 
son— But!  what  have  we  got  here?""  he  con- 
tinued, looking  to  a  spot  a  little  behind  the 
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Count,  where  the  servants  of  Madame  de  Cha- 
zeul  had  placed  her  in  a  chau*  and  gathered 
round  her.  "  A  dead  woman,  I  think  ! — By 
my  life  !  my  old  acquaintance,  Jacqueline  de 
Chazeul!" 

"  Good  God,  my  mother  ! "  exclaimed  Cha- 
zeul darting  towards  her;  but  the  hand  that 
he  took  was  cold  and  inanimate  ;  and  *'  the  poi- 
soned chalice""  she  had  prepared  for  others,  had 
worked  too  certainly  upon  herself. 

At  first,  it  was  supposed,  she  did  but  faint : 
but  the  truth  was  soon  ascertained ;  and  when 
Chazeul  rose  from  his  knee,  and  turned  round 
to  the  rest  of  the  party,  he  beheld  what  was 
to  him  a  more  painful  sight  than  even  that  on 
which  he  had  been  just  gazing.  It  was  Rose 
d'Albret  in  the  arms  of  Louis  de  Montigni: 
while  Monsieur  de  Liancourt,  with  all  his  as- 
sumed firmness  gone,  was  apparently  making 
amends  to  the  King  by  courtesy  and  expla- 
nation, for  the  tone  which  he  had  at  first  as- 
sumed towards  him. 

But,  in  another  part  of  the  hall  stood  Helen 
de  la  Tremblade,  with  her  hand  in  that  of  her 
uncle,  while  her  eyes  were  buried  on  the  old 
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man's  shoulder ;  and  around, — at  each  door  of 
the  hall,  and  filUng  up  the  whole  of  one  side, — 
were  seen  the  scarred  and  weather-beaten  faces 
of  the  veteran  royalist  soldiery,  with  their 
white  scarfs  over  their  shoulders,  and  their 
naked  swords  in  their  hand. 

Chazeul  turned  again  to  the  form  of  his 
dead  mother,  and  then  once  more  bent  his 
eyes  on  Helen  de  la  Tremblade.  "  It  is  the 
hand  of  God!"  he  murmured.  "It  is  the 
hand  of  God  ! "  and  then,  as  the  captain  of 
the  guard  advanced  to  arrest  him,  he  said, 
"  Wait  one  moment,"  and  strode  across  the 
room  towards  the  priest  and  his  niece. 

"  Helen,"  he  said  in  a  low  tone,  "  Helen,  I 
have  done  you  wrong. — I  am  ready  to  make 
atonement. — Will  you  be  my  wife  ?" 

"No!"  cried  Helen,  turning  round  towards 
him.  "No! — My  fate  is  fixed.  The  cloister 
is  the  only  shelter  for  one  whose  heart  has  been 
trampled  on  like  mine." 

"  Nay,  nay  ! ''  cried  Henri  Quatre  stepping 
forward.  "  Remember,  my  fair  friend,  penitence 
should  be  always  accepted.  Were  it  not  so, 
how  should  I  ever  find  grace,  as  I  yet  hope 
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to  do? — Nay,  suffer  me  to  be  the  mediator. 
Here,  Monsieur  de  Chazeul/'  he  continued, 
taking  Helen's  hand,  and  placing  it  in  that 
of  the  Marquis.  ""Take  her:  and  if  she  have 
loved  you  too  well  heretofore,  it  is  a  thousand 
chances  to  one  that  you  soon  teach  her  to  mend 
that  fault,  -when  you  are  her  husband. — How- 
ever, you  shall  have  fair  room  to  try;  for  we 
must  not  cage  so  promising  a  bridegroom. 
Captain,  we  shall  not  want  your  good  offices 
for  the  present." 

The  augury  of  the  King  was  unhappily 
but  too  correct;  and  two  years  had  barely 
elapsed,  when  Helen,  Marchioness  of  Cha- 
zeul,  retired  for  ever  from  the  busy  world,  with 
the  consent  of  her  husband,  to  the  convent  of 
a  sisterhood  of  cloistered  nuns. 


THE    END. 
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